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THE Revolution of France is so important^ and so 
extraordinary an events that it mast have a great 
inflaence on the future conduct of mankind. It is 
therefore of great moment to show, whether or not it 
has changed the country in which it has taken place 
from worse to better, or what are likely to be its con- 
sequences. 

That the revolution was in itself terrible, is well 
known ; that nearly one generation has either prema- 
turely fallen, or lived in misery on account of it, is 
certain; but then, the great question, and a great' 
one it undoubtedly is, is whether the balance will, in 
the end, be advantageous or disadvantageous. 

Many events are recorded in history, which pro- 
duced misery at the time, and were founded on in- 
justice; but which, in the end, turned out to be very 
beneficial to the people, who at the same time were 
sufferers, and had a right to complain. 

Amongst those events may be reckoned the inva- 
sion of Britain under Julius Caesar. Nothing could 
a 
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be more unjust; no attack was ever more wanton 
and unprovoked; yet, it bettered the situation of the 
inhabitants, and was the means of civilizing them 
much sooner than would otherwise have been do^e; 
and, ambngst other things, prepared the way for the 
introduction of the Christian religion. 

Though the invasion was attended with much 
blood-shed, yet it is not improbable, that it saved 
mdre than it shed, for the situation of the Britons 
was worse after the Romans left them, than while 
they remained their masters. 

Another event, that in itself was highly disastrous, 
but which in its consequences was very beneficial, 
is the Crusades, that took place in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Millions of people perished in 
the wild attempt to wrest the Holy Land from the in- 
fidels, who had got possession of it; but that wild 
attempt, though terminating in disaster of every 
description to those who undertook it, and though 
not much better for those against whom it was pro- 
jected, yet, was the first cause of an amelioration 
in the state of Europe, then enveloped in darkness, 
and groaning under the combined influence of ig- 
norance and of the feudal system-. 

The Crusades, so miserable in their immediate 
consequences, introduced some degree of civiliza- 
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tion amongst the ni^e barons, by whom they were 
undertaken; at the same time that they obliged 
many of them to mortgage or sell part of their lands^ 
and so rendered them less haughty^ less oppressive^ 
and less independent. 

If there is any rule without an exception^ it is 
tllis..^That in this world there is no good entirely 
unmixed with evil^ and no evil, that is ndt attended 
with seine good. There has not yet been found 
saiy example of either the one or the other, and it 
seems contrary to the nature of things in this world, 
that there should be any thing perfectly good, or 
entirely bad, and productive of nothing but evil. 

The great business, then, is to see^ whether good 
or bad preponderates ; for, that both enter into the 
composition of ail human affairs, is beyond dispute. 
- That the revolntion, during its existence, J)ro- 
duced many crimes and misfortunes is well known; 
that those who conducted it, were either the most 
insane or the most wicked of mankind, is scarcely 
doubted by any, and it is asserted by the greater num- 
ber; but has it bettered the situation of the people? 
That is the question. 

When Brutus and other conspirators, (giving to 
their virtuous and patriotic spirit a wrong direction). 
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murdered Julias Caesar^ they prepared the way for 
introducing much evil into their miserable country. 
Rome was not in a state to renew and preserve a 
republic: it was not then^ as when the Tarquins 
were banished. The good or evil resulting from 
such acts depends^ not so much on the acts them- 
selves^ as on the situation of the people for whose 
benefit they are performed. 

When Charles I. of England was murdered by 
his subjects^ the men that did the deed^ and their con- 
temporaries, were not in a state to profit by what 
was done. They aimed at becoming free,, but they 
became greater slaves under an usurper, than they 
had been under the most arbitrary of the legitimate 
kings. This criminal act, from which the perpetra*' 
tors derived po advantage, was nevertheless the pre- 
lude to the happy revolution that took place thirty- 
nine years after, when Wifliam and Mary succeed* 
ed to the unfortunate son of the murdered king. 

Those in like manner who were guilty of bring- 
ing to the block Louis !KVI. one of the best of 
kings, and the most benevolent and virtuous of men^ 
only brought double destruction on their own heads. 
Their crimes and. misery were so great, that poste- 
rity will refuse credit to their extent, and even those 
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who were eye-witnesses of the terrible scenes, begin 
already to donbt the fidelity of their memory** 

Whether or not the present race are prepared^ 
like those who lived when William and Mary came 
to the throne of England, to profit by what has been 

* As ^ 8<}rt of specimen of the deranged state of France, and the 
wild conduct of its rulers, even after the first horrors were over, we 
shall give the following facts as recorded, and therefore not admit* 
ting of doubt. 

The numbor of persons that died, or were killed in consequence 
of the revolution, is estimated at 8,526,000, or, as nearly as may 
be, one*third of the population of France; of those, five millions 
and a half fell under the consulate or imperial government of Buo* 
^naparte* 

25,800 laws were enacted, 8 constitutions decreed, and 5,062 of 
the decrees were passed during the reign of Buonaparte. 

The expense of the imperial family was yearly 61,420,000 francs* 
or £2^560fiOO sterling. 

The assemblies, prefects of departments, and other agents, cost 
annually on an average, 94,476,000 francs. 

The possessions of the clergy, supposed to produce a revenue of 
200 millions of francs a^^year, estimated at 200 million? sterling, to 
sell, were sold, and the produce wasted; and emigrant's estates, for a* 
bout half as much more; yet, with all this, with forced loans, and a 
bankruptcy reducing the debt to one- third, the state still owed 63 mil- 
lions of rentes in I Si-ly when the revolutionary government fell. The 
return of Puonaparte fron> Elba, and his reign of 100 days, doubled 
the debt! Such are, as nearly as can be known, the resuUs of the 
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done, is the great question* There are reasons for 
and against, and of those we shall endeavomr to 
take some notice in the coarse of the work, and 
draw, as far as we can, a parallel.' 

In some respects the present situation of things 
in France, resembles rather the restoration of 
Charles II. than the accession of William III. but 
in other things, it resembles much more the latter 
event, and it will depend chiefly on the king of 
France and his brother, whether it is to be ranked 
with the fortunate or the unfortunate, the evanes- 
cent or the durable state of things, 

Charles II. like Louis, returned with a number of 
emigrants, men who had followed his fortune, and 
shared his adversity. He had not the means of sar 
tisfying their claims ; and from this circumstance 
arose discontent amongst those nntbrtunate men^ 
and jealousy in the minds of the rest of the nation. 
The situation of the king was peculiarly afflicting. 
He could not satisfy his friends. He could not even 
do them justice, and those who had been the enemies 

revolution to France; while England has, including the war taxes, 
the loans, and the increase of permanent taxes since 179^, expended 
above eleven hundred millions, to resist and put down the revolution. 
This is not including the great expenditure of other countries^ on 
the same account, x 
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of his family^ mistrnsted him^ because they knew he 
was inclined to do what was not in his power. 

The situation of Louis XVIII. is so far pandkL : 

The promises which Charles made when he was 
restored, were not made with that deliberation and 
prudence^ which was requisite^ and could not he* 
kept. A charter^ a constitution^ or the rules by which 
a country is to be governed^ must be practicable. 
That of England was not so in all its parts ; and we 
shall show, in the following work, that the consti* 
tutional charter of France is not at present practi- 
cable in all its parts. 

The situation of Louis X VIIL and of Charles XL 
are again so far parallel. 

The nation felt, that it had ill-treated the father, 
and could never believe that it was forgiven by the 
son. Those who are injured may forgive, but those 
who do the injury, never can be brought to believe 
that they are forgiven*. 

* The people of Paris now, notwithstanding the daily and un* 
bounded beneficence of the royal family, can never be persuaded 
that they are forgiven by them. The duchess d'Angouleme, in par-. 

ticular, is suspected of nourishing an inward desire of revenge f 

Where will injustice stop? That princess, so cruelly persecuted in 
her youth, imprisoned with her family, who were all torn from her 
one by one, to suffer the mo^ inhuman insults and death. That 
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In France, we believe/ that Louis for^ves tbose 
wiio injured his family; but we are persnaded^ that 
sinany do not believe that they are forgiven. This 
is not indeed very wonderful, for even persoqs, who 
are in no manner parties to the afikir, cannot rid 
themselves of feelings of anger, when they read the 
horrible details. The manner in which Louis XVL 
was treated, was so much worse, and his personal 
character so much better, than that of Charles I. 
that the French must feel their injustice more than 
the English did, and consequently be more difficult 
to be convinced that they are forgiven, 

Louis XVL had not violated any charter, for he 
had none to violate, previous to the constitution of 

princes9, who for years, languished an a solitary dungeon, with the 
most cruel reflections on the past, with no hopes for the future in 
this world, has contracted a sort of dignified melaocholy, which will 
accompany her to the graye. This might well be accounted for, 
by all who can feel, as arising from past scenes, the remembrance of 
which nothing ever can efface. The Parisians think it disdain. 
They know they have offended beyond forgiveness towards that 
princess, and all her unaffected goodness and charity^ are unable tp 
convince them, that they are forgiven. Lady Morgan takes care 
to give to her melancholy dignity, this same uncharitable, unjust, 
Und popular explanation, when she saw her pass along the Boule* 
yards, on the mariiage-day of the Due de Berri. 
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^7^9, and dfter its fbrmation^ he had most scrapu- 
lously adhered to every article"^. His condact oa 
the whole was mild when in power^ and submissive 
when in adversity, with a degree of firmness, at the 
same time, that makes it astonishing how men 
conid be found to persecute or insult him, much 
less to put him and his innocent family to death. 
Charles I. had violated the charter, by an adherence 
to which he could only legally hold the throne. 
He was so far from yielding, like the mild Louis, 
that he went to war with his parliament; yet, not- 
withstanding, the parliament and the people felt they 

* The king eonstantly carried the constitutional charter in hia 
pocket, and never took any step, ivitb regard to which there was 
any doubt, without first consulting it. His trial before tha convene 
tion, which was an outrage to all decency and justice, showed how 
much he was belied, when they said he violated the constitution. 
As to king Charles, bis most zealous advocates admitted, that he 
violated the coronation oath, but the violence and injustice of his 
enemies made his faults be forgotten. The brightest star disappears, 
when the sun shines, and so it was with the faults of the unfortunate 
Charles. He erred, and that greatly ; but the rebels who murdered him 
became so criminal, and were so hated, that the bulk of the nation si- 
lently wished to see his death revenged. The nation disclaimed the 
act, and has always been ashamed of it, though it was the act of a 
faction, supported by an army of rebels, that held good men in awe« 
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bad gone too far. They did not forgive tlieinaelv^ss 
for wbat tbey had done^ and therefore they could 
not believe^ that the son of their muvdered sovere%ii 
could forgive them. 

So far once more is there a parallel. 

Charles IL had made promises when he was re*^ 
stored, but his head was still full of l^itimacy and 
divine rights; he still lasted after power, as the Jews 
in the wilderness did after the flesh-pots of Egypt; 
and there are some reasons for fearing that Louis 
XVI IL does the same. 

So far 'still there is a parallel. 

Charles IL had no children. The crown was to 
go to his brother at his death; and that brother, 
ilffterwards James IL was supposed to be still more 
attached to the .ancient form of government and 
royal prerogatives than the king himself. In the 
language of the present day, he was an ultra royal- 
ist; and here, we are sorry to say, the parellel is 
complete; or, if it is not, we are misinformed, and, 
^t least, nine tenths of France is in an error on the 
subject*. 

* King Charles, walking out one morning, accomps^hicd only by 
jtwo noblemen, met the duke of York coming from bunting, ai 
^ounslowy attended by a company of light dragoons. The duke 
descended from his carriage, and, joiniog/his brother, remonstrated 
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There remains bat one other circumstance at« 
tendaat on the two cases, which require to be com^ 
pared. The English had not, properly speakingi 
aWll of rights in Charles's time/ They had-negw 
lected, at the restoration, to make the arrangement 
with their monarch complete. The French have. 
a charter; but it is incomplete, and in some places 

with him for not being guarded. '^ Ah, Jauies, (replied the wittj^ 
monarch), there ^s no need of that ; nobody in the kingdom will 
kill rae, to put you upon the throne." 

AVben the.duke of York remonstrated with king Charles, one day| 
for not being more peremptory and severe, the king replied gravely 
— ^" I am too old, James, to go on my travels again ; when you comt 
to the thl'one, you may be peremptory and severe, if you think proi- 
per/' These words were half prophetic. James was peremptorj. 
and severe when he ascended th^ throne, and he soon went agun qo 
his travels, never to return. ^ 

The opinion in France is, that the king's brother is something 
like the duke of York in his way of thinking, and the king like 
Charles II. Perhaps it is not so. M. de Cases told an Englishman 
who waited upon him on some business, that the king and the whole 
family were as completely of one mind as possible. *\ Since you sej^ 
so, Monseigneur, I believe it to be so, (said the Englishman), but it if 
a pity that some method is not taken to let the public know the- 
truth. This conversation was in last September, at the time that 
the open revolt against the king was publicly and generally thesub^ 
ject of conversation. ^ ' 
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contradictory*. It therefore requires a change, but 
how that is to be brought about, it is difficult to 
9ay; Here, in one respect, there is a parellel; 
and in another, there is none. The nature of a 
charter or bill of rights renders it permanent. Once 
granted, there is no power to change it. Eng- 
land obtained the change wanted, by a revolution; 
but had James II. been wise, or a friend to liberty, 
it might have been done without a revolution. 

* We shall give a translation of the charter, and show in what it 
contradicts itself; as also in what it is impracticable: but to show 
ill that it wants would be a difficult task. After making eight 
constitutions, and twenty-five thousand laws, it might naturally be 
thought a very easy matter to write a charter copied partly from 
the Rights of Man by Thomas Paine, Esq. partly from M. le 
Marquis de la Fayette's constitution of 1789i and partly selected 
from the pigeon holes of the Abbe Scieyes. A sort of tessellated 
pavement or patch-work counterpane, was thus made in three days^ 
and sent over to the king before he left England. His majesty 
received it, and, in haste, made some changes ; but tbe changes 
made it still more exceptionable. It is easy to see that they were 
made in another spirit, and thus the whole is such as mu$t be al- 
tered, for it cannot be executed. Alhparties know this well ; aqd 
while they join in crying out — ^** The charter, all the charier, and 
nothing but the charter," — they think of the Sam Culottes, who cried 
out — " Vice la mort" They have great confidence in the good in^^ 
tentions of his majesty, but very littje in the charter. 
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The nations are similarly situated as to the ne-» 
cessity of a change, but not so as to the means of 
attaining it. 

In England, the great charter, the foundation of 
the bill of rights, was an agreement between the 
king and people. It was to all intents and pur* 
poses, both in form and essence, a bargain, to which 
there were two parties. In France, the constitu- 
tional charter is a grant, and not a bargain. Per« 
haps this will diminish the difficulty of making 
an alteration: perhaps, on the contrary, it will in- 
crease the difficulty, because the very circumstance 
of its being a grant renders it unsatisfactory. 

It requires more depth of reasoning than the 
great bulk of any nation is possessed of, to see that 
a gift made under certain circumstances, though 
different in form, is in reality a bargain. Every 
one conceives, that to alter a bargain, the consent 
of both parties is necessary; but the will of the 
giver appears sufficient to modify a gift, provided 
the modification is in favour of the receiver, and 
not of the giver*. On this circumstance, in which 

* The proverb, that nothing is more free than a gift^ appears in 
favour of the king's preamble to the charter. For when it it fairly 
considered, it expresses that the gift is so free to the receiver, that 
the giver cannot retract, or alter it; but thca one thing in waiuing 



the two countries are not similarly situated^ depends 
4 gr^at qaestion. If Loais is inclined to grant a 
modification^ and the nation equally inclined to be 
content with that, then the difficulty is over. But, 
if the nation thinks that a grant is not a sufficiently 
sure tenor; or if Louis XVIII. is not inclined to 
nodiiy the grant, then the necessity of ft change wilV 
as in England, bring on a change of dynastyT A re- 
Toldtion will be the consequence; but of this w«. 
$ay there is a questibn, which particular circum- 

that alone can make the gift sacred. Did what was given actually 
belong to him who gave it? Now this is the very point on which 
fl^en differ. The king had not, say the revolutionists, that is, the 
^rench nation, a right to give to the people what was their own 
from the origin of the monarchy, and which, though long withheld, 
they claimed the possession of for twenty-five years. But still this 
is not all. The very acceptance of the charter is a gift^ an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the nation that all their rights emanated 
%ofai the king, and that they were not inherent rights. Now, with 
|reat deference to his majesty, as legitimate kmg of France, we 
<l|annot yield that point, nor did the nation yield it; and there were 
those present at the time who said, (not in accents loud, but deep), 
that the receivers should be as free as the giver; but with Russians^ 
Prussians, and Pandours, swarming round them, there was nothing 
to be said, nothing to begone, but to take it or leave it, and stand -t* 
4be conaequenees; and, not being prepared to da the latter, they of 
necessity 4^i the former^ 



stances most determiae, as it may, by prbp^ ooa* 
duct, b^ avoided; and/ by improper, brought on*. 

We know that the restoration effected every pur^ 
pose during the life of Charles II. but his ulfy^ 
brother soon brought matters to a cricis. Now, we 
hope, in the present case, that there will be no pa- 
rallel; and that the example of what happened in 
£ngland, will prevent a similar thing from happen^ 
iug in France. 

It would be useless, even if it were not wrong, to 
ilisguise the truth; but the thinking part of the 
French nation is very much dissatisfied wi^h tb^ 
charter being in the form of a grant, and not of a 
bargain. Thocigh Lewis said in the preamble to 
the diarter that a grant was better than a conces*^ 
sion extorted from tbe weakness of a king*, yet^ 
that is a questionable sort of sophistry. 

* Had James the Second acted with moderation and prudence, it 
is probable that he would have died king of England* It was not 
through enmity to htm, tdiat his son-in-law and daughter were in* 
Tited over, but the nation was tired of struggling, and convinced 
that there was no end to it. The inviting queen Anne, another 
daughter, to the throne, after the death of king Wilham, was a proof 
that there was no enmity to the family. 

* It was supposed, that when the king used these words, he al- 
luded both to the constitution of 1789, which the constituent as- 
sembly compelled Louis XVI. to accept, purely and simply, without 
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It is true, that in ordinary life, whi^ is freely 
given, is considered as more sore in its possession, 
than what is obtained tiy force; but then, thiere is a 
sortof deception in this way of arguing the matter, 
or at least in this way of resolving the question. 
Though the great barons of England did compel 
king John to sign Magna Charta^thot wias difierent 
from a right or property obtained in ordinary life. 

John and the barons were king and subjects ; they 
had each rights to claim> and duties to perform, pre- 
vious to the great charter, for it will not be con- 
tended that king^ John's power had no bounds, 
^ow, however extensive it might be, if it had any 
limit at all, the barons had rights, and whoever has 
rights, has a right to discuss them. It was in con- 
sequence of such a discussion, that John signed 
Magna Charta. That the charter was obtained by 
coercion and force is true, but there is no analogy 
bstween compelling a man, with whom one has a 
previous connexion, to adhere to what is just, and 

alteration; and to Magoa Charta, which king John of England 
signed; after much difficulty, and when evidently in great danger 
had he refused. Louis here lost a fine opportunity. Had he givea 
up the point of right, he might have bargained for any changes that 
were reasonable and expedient. They could not have been refused, 
and would nevertheless have been binding,^ 
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con4>eBiDga inaa whom one has no coauexioQ with, 
to grant what belongs to hunself^ and he has aright 
to i»ep» 

The declaration of Lonis evidently, however, is 
intended to force into analogy the nature of a free 
ccmcession, and one obtained by-coersion and vio« 
lence^ 

No dcmbt, if the party coersing overleaps reason* 
able bounds, and exacts what it is not for the good 
of both parties to be possessed of, or what is evi- 
dently against natoral right and justice^*, then it 
becomes, like the forced cession of power; to which 
Louis certainly referred, when he said that a vo- 
luntary cession was preferable to what was ob« 
tained by the force of subjects, from the feebleiiess 
of kings. 

* When a traveller gives his purse to a highway^inaiiy it is a gift 
on coersion, and such is contrary to all right. Should circum- 
stances pennit, the giver might, in this case, with propriety and jus* 
tice take it back; but that is, though apparently similar, quite dil^ 
ferent. All bargains are more or less coersive; that is, in making 
a bargain there is an alternative, yet each party takes his choice. 
There is a mixture uf force and volition : if you will not give me 
that price, says the seller, I will keep the article. The other party 
is unwilling to give the price, but still more unwilling to let the ar- 
ticle be taken away. The great advantage of a bargain, pither 
than receiving a gift, is, that the bargain implies rights on bothsidei^ 
h 
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Jf, for example, the great barons had^ witli arms 
in their hands, compelled king John to give ap bis 
domains, the appanages of the crown^ or any thing 
belonging to himself, and unconnected with the 
liberties of the subject, then, and then only, the anar 
logy wanld have been a fair one. Bnt as the barons 
only stipulated for what tended to secure the rights in 
which they had an interest, and were for the good of 
all, there was no real, though an apparent analogy. 

There are, however, many circumstances that dif- 
fer between the situation of France at this time, and 
that of England during the reign of Charles IL 

The English revolution had nothing to do with fo- 
reign conquests. It had not engendered an immense 
army, that considered * the glory or welfare of the 
country as being connected with military exploits, 
or a militiEiry government. The people did not see, 
in the restoration of Charles, any humiliation. He 
was called back by their own will, freely expressed, 
without the interference.of any foreign power. 

and no roan is willing to be indebted to generosity for what he has 
aright injustice to possess. 

The revolution, from the beginniugy was a war about principles 
and opinions. Hereditary right was not denied^ but divine right 
•!was. Nowy this manner of granting the charter, implies divine 
rig^it, a question which it was uaneceisary and unwist to agitate. 
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Louis, on the contrary, went over to take posses* 
sion of the throne of France, when the capital, if not 
the whole kingdom, was in the hands, and under 
the power, of a very formidable coalition of nations. 
He had, it is true, been called to the throne by a 
deputation from the nation itself; but, though it 
had the appearance of a voluntary act, it carried 
with it the feelings of an involuntary one. 

If the first return to Paris bore this complex- 
ion, the second return bore that appearance still 
more; and though it is from the first return, in rea- 
lity, that the present possession arises, yet it is 
from the second that it appears to the people to 
arise. 

The present race of Frenchmen have been edu- 
cated and brought up under hostile feelings to all 
other nations, and to the present reigning family^ 
It was not so in England. The English, for the 
inost part, deplored the fate of their murdered king, 
and the far greater portion of the people had an af- 
fection and veneration for his exiled family. 

In addition to those circumstances, which are ve- 
ry different, and all of them unfavourable to Louis, 
comes the circumstance of the chief who led theip 
to conquest being still alive, and a prisoner in the 
hands of that nation to which they justly attribute 
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the destrnction of their splendidj thoagh ylsion&fy 
views, of conquest^ dominioDy and power. 

Amongst other things, the total want of religioD^ 
arid the alienation of all the property from which 
its ministers had their support, are to be Gonsid«> 
ered as the greatest difiicalties that Louis has to 
encounter. The re-establishment of the throne 
carried with it necessarily the re-establishment of 
the national church; but the means of supporting ' 
it no longer existed*. The clergy and the comr^ 

* One of tbe errors committed by the allies, when they entered 
Paris in 1814, was their not procuring any stipulation for the clergy 
and the emigrants, who had lost the'ir estates. It was not only a 
matter of justice, but of policy. The king could not be supposed to* 
have the means of providing for either the one or the other; and the 
throne could scarcely be expected to staod, or the nation reniain tran- 
quil, with a clergy robbed of all their possessions, and a nobility rob* 
bed of a great portion of their's. To this <m>is»ion is^ in a great mea* 
sure, to be attributed the facility with which Bootiapartc^ returned 
from Elba, and drove Louis from the throne. The natural supporters 
of the throne were driven to desperation, and in a state of indigence^ 
like unto Cain, (except in guilt), they found the hand of every maiv 
against them. The purchasers of estates that once owned them 
ibr masters, looked on them as a band of marauders come to deprive" 
them of their property. The nation, at the first moment of its falV 
would have come to a reasonable arrangement, but to expect conces* 
sion afterwards* was abavrd; 
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munity at large, were become, as it were, enemies^ 
Their interests, which ought to have been closely 
united, were widely separated, and there were none 
of those feelings, on either side, which promised to 
bring them to a more friendly connexion. 

The property of the church had been the fii'st that 
was sacrificed at the unhallowed altar of revolution- 
ary impiety. Not satisfied with seizing the property 
of the clergy, the people and their leaders had either 
executed or excited violence towards their persons. 
Many were put to death, and stili more obliged to 
fly to foreign countries for protection. Those who 
survived and returned, found themselves like stran- 
gers in their own native land. The pious kind-^ 
'ness of a few^ but inadequately compensated the 
undisguiied enmity of the many; and the king 
had not the power, though be had the inclination, 
to mitigate their sufferings, or reward their fide- 
Uty, by granting' that support which their own 
wants, as wejl 9s the lofi^est of th^ commanity, 
required*. 

How this matter will be, how it can be adjusted^ 

* One great difficulty, the extent of which c^Qot, for want of 
materials, be estimated, is the attachment to ^ republicaa £orm o{ 
govern meat Throughout Frapce, the party called ultra libtralet 
incline strongly to a republic. Tliey still think that circumstances, 
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It would be temerity of no ordinary description to 
assert; but, certainly, the difficnlty U great; it is 
\even impossible to foresee whether that can be 
repaired in peace, that has been ruined in hosti- 
lity. 

The immediate consequences of the alienation 
of the property of the church', and of those proprie- 

and particularly the war, .prevented that favourite form of govern- 
loent from obtaining consistency and continuing. 

Their vanity is much hurt by the failure of tbeir favourite pro- 
ject) and they secretly wish to have it revived under better auspices 
and more favourable circumstances. To attempt to convince the 
favourers of republicanism that it would not succeed in France, 
would be quite useless. Men who scarcely admit that they have 
erred, even where experience has proved their error, can scarcely be 
expected to be converted by argument. Rome was governed as a 
republic when she had nearly, if not quite, arrived at her greatest 
power. Her splendour was during the imperial government; but 
when splendour succeeded to power, the decline soon began. There 
is no case in point to determine whether France might, or might 
not be governed as a republic; but the greatest doubt arises from 
the intrigues of other courts, which would probably interfere, not 
only in elections, but in bribing those elected. Rome, Carthage, 
and Holland, those are the republics from whicH we alone can 
judge. But the two former nations were insulated; they had no 
neighbours to interfere; and as to Holland, if its friendship or en- 
mity had been of much importance, it would have been purchased, 
or the country would have been torn by intrigues, as Poland was» 
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tors of land w^o were obliged to seek safety In flight, 
are, however^ fai^rom being so formidable as other 
dangers that are more remote. 

When the lands seized by the nation, as it was 
called^ and which are now termed national pro* 
perty, werie exposed .for sale, the quantity was so 
immense^ that a long term was given for their pay- 
ment; and as equality was the aim of those who 
conducted matters at the time, a great proportion 
was sold^ in small lots, to men who had merely 
sufficient to pay the first instalment* 

Twelve years being allowed for payment, and 
those payments being made in assignats, which de* 
preciated at an unexampled rate, the whole price 
scarcely in any ease amounted to what in ordinary 
times would have been the annual rent. About a 
tenth part of the land in France thus became por* 
tioned out amongst a set of proprietors, who had 
0eitfaer capital nor knowledge to cultivate their 

ovfmg to the king being elective^ like tbe cbkf of a republic. Then 
are different Accounts of the strength of the republicans in Fnmce; 
and, as it is impossible to imagine that they would show themselves 
tinreservedlj under a QK»afschy, it is believed ihal tbey are far more 
namerous in reality tlian tbey appear, or are thought to be. Some 
persons think that they will rise up at once, at a future and no dls«- 
isiot day. 
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lots. And as tbe law of primojeiiiturej which made 
the landed estate descend to the. eldest son, was 

done away^ even those small proprietors divided 

« 

their scanty possessions amoiigst tbdr children; so 
that it is difficult to say at what point of subdivision 
this agrarian system bf equality will terminate.; but 
it is not difficult to see that nb great length of time 
will be necessary to destroy all the ancient splenr 
dour of France- 

' Wherever, by the vicissitudes of fortune, extent 
«ive estates are put up to sale, the proprietor obtain^ 
a much greater price by selling it in small p£ui*cels« 
than in large ones, or all to one person ; so that here 
is another cause for the destruction of the ancient 
castles and country*seats,^ which we see taking place 
throughout the whole of France^ ' 

So many concurrent causes, acting simulta* 
tieously and universally throughout France, to«^ 
wards the producing of one great effect, there can-. 
not be a doubt, but that before many years elapse, 
Jiearly 4fhe whole of the arable and pasture lands 
of France will be in the hands of small proprietors, 
who will cultivate chiefly for the consumption of 
themselves and their families, and then the great 
cities must decline. Then the state will be com- 
pelled to raise the taxes chiefly from land, and 
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the impdt fondhrey which, before the revolution, 
was so small, and which is now so great, will be 
farther angmented, and will fall with double weight 
on the numerous proprietors of the soil*. ^ 

Such a change in so great a nation as France, 
while in other nations the tendency of property is 
to accumulate, roust produce a very strange, and a 
very novel eflect. What that will be, it is not easy 
to ascertain; but we should think it would be very 
far from advantageous. , 

The population will be great, but it will be poor 

• The Ikocifal rev«rie of Voltaire's Homme mix ^uarant Ecm^ 
wUl in tioM be realized; each man will have land enough to feed 
himself and family, ivith a little over for sale to pay the tax and 
buy the few things that a family, living in that state, wants. This 
will "be ^ change that inust materially alter the French nation in 
respect to exterior relations. The population will become immense, 
birt then that immense number will be in that state of indigent in« 
dttstry,' which touches close upon mendicity and actual want. As' 
the producdons of France, Ihougb valu^ble^ are very subject to casu- 
alties, as bad years are frequent, it is not desirable to have apo* 
pulatioo nearly all depending on agriculture. Probably, the cause 
that famines were so frequent and terrible in ancient times, was, that 
agriculture was the only resource, and the people having nothing 
to do but to raise produce and consume it, whenever a scarcity came, 
it was in tlie form of actual fanfine, which is not the case in mo- 
dtm times. 
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and wretched; for unfortunately thert is not the. 
»^me remedy, as when too much property accumu* 
lates in the hands of a few. The proprietors will 
tiot sell the estates of which they are so proud, to 
become tenants or servants, neither could they find 
purchasers if they had such an intention. 

On this subject, which is in our opinion the most 
important of all, we have been at great pains to col- 
lect the most authentic information in respect to 
facts, and the best authorities in respect to opinion^ 
and the result is far from offering consolation. 

The finances of France are another important ob- 
ject; and, in order to appreciate their present situa- 
tion, we have given a short history of the past. 
How far, under the present new order of things, 
they may be differently managed, we cannot even 
guess; but we must observe, that uniformly, in 
times past, expenses have increased in a very un- 
accountable way. 

There appears to have been always some nnforc* 
seen cause of expenditure, which rendered the pre- 
vious calculations totally erroneous, and which^ 
when fresh accounts were laid before the king, were 
not satisfactorily accounted for. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne in 177^; 
the receipt and expenditure were nearly on a level. 
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There were no great expenses daring his short reiga 
of fourteen years; yet, though the revenue had 
augmented greatly, an annnal deficiency of nearly 
sixty millions brought on the revolution*. 

The great increase of the army, and the law for, 
recruiting by a sort of conscription in disguise, and 
the revolutionary spirit which the new recruits dis- 
play, will not only increase the expenditure of the 
st^te, but will cause great uneasiness, not only to 
the government at home, but to other nations, least 
France should again become embarrassed, or again 
become subject to military power. 

. As to trade and manufactures, there is evidently 
in the people a great desire to excel in them both, 
and a great jealousy of other nations, at the same 
time that they legislate on an anticommercial system, 
which must prevent their success, and counteract 
the very end they mean to attain. They are afraid 
to export raw materials, lest they should want them 

* What may be termed the budget of the year, taken at any one 
-time, offered a tolerabjy favoarabie result; but theoi there were al- 
ways some strange additions to the expenditure in the course of 
events, which were never anticipated^ and have not been distinctly 
recorded* The first part of the reign of Louis XV. when cardinal 
Fleoiy was minister, is the only exception of any consequence or 
Airation* 
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for borne mannfactures^ and they are equally afraid 
of admitting goods from foreign countries^ lest they 
should destroy their own 5 and by those means th^y 
have no trade of any value, either of exports or of 
imports, while manufactures almost of (5very sort 
languish and decay*. 

This seems to arise from the principles adopted 
in the early part of the revolution, which were anti- 
eommercial, combined with the plan formed Jby 
Buonaparte, of ruining the manufactures of l^ng-^ 
}apd, by excluding them from the 4:ontinent» 

♦ A manufacturt*" in the Rue des Lavandicres at Paris, who 
iames on 9 considerable trade, deseribed th^ effect of the prohibit 
live system in the most lively terms.-^" We are afraid/ said be, 
^ to maDttfactuFie more than we can dispose of at home, for we have 
Ao foreign market^ so that the workmen are limited in the quantity 
they are allowed to make; occasionally a sudden demacd comes, aii4 
we arennabk to supply it, so that part of the sale is lost for want 
of a ready execution of orders. The prices %re coQStantly varying;^ 
on account of this inequality in the demand^ the masters are alwayt 
snccrtain what to do, and the men are never ^^ ease; in short, every 
tfaing is badly arrangi^d for workmen, masters^ aotd consumers/' 
Tbis manufacturer is a very sensible, intelligfat man, and said, ho 
would gladly emigrate if he understood the £ng)ish language, as ho 
had more capital than he could employ » 

Extract from the custom-house books of the exports and import 
ftf England, in the year 18 16, in which the proportions of Eritu)^' 
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The longer -they adhere to this plan in France^ 
the lower will their manufactures fall; and the 

inaoufactures was nearly the same as in 179^9 tboogh the export" 
ation of foreigD produce has greatly increased since that periods 



COUNTRIES* 

Denmark 

Russia •••, 

Sweden « 

Poland ...li 

Prussia 

Germany 

Holland 

Flanders • • « 

France ••••• « 

Portugal • • « • • 

Spain 

Italy •••••«. 

Venice • 

Turkey 

Totals 



IMPORTS 
to JBritain* 



EXPORTS. 



JSritiah Goods. 



I'oreign, 



193,000 

1,999,000 

275,000 

'^ 370,000 

1,211,000 

2,182,000 

802,000 

34,000 

110,000 

862,000 

652,000 

355,000 

54,000 

.199,000 



9,258^00 



173,030 

518,000 

29,000 

17,000 

293,000 

3,858,000 

IftOOO 

40,000 

131,000 

899,000 

17 i, 000 

423,000 

10,000 

111,000 



351,000 

465,000 

4.9,000 

50,000 

492,000 

8,152,000 

3,149,000 

768,000 

1,194,000 

103,000 

16,000 

127,000 

8,010 

55,000 



6,692,000 



14,959,000 



From this it appears, that, with respect to manufactured goods, 
the balance is against Britain about ^2,500,000, which is nearly 
two-fifths of the exports. As to colonial produce, and East India 
goods, the people on the continent have them as cheap as we have 
ourselves ; ' but, at all events, the present exclusive system does 
not apply to those articles. 

Buonaparte was more condistent, and proceeded on a better prin- 
ciple than the powers do now. He said '* the balance is in favour of 



agrarian divisions of land tending to the same end^ 
there is no donbt bat that France mnst sink in re« 
gard to the wealth that commerce produces^ and 
that never yet was produced^ without protecting 
and encouraging commerce. 

It is certain that no nation ever produced better 
writers on the true principles of commerce than 
France. The instructions given in Telemachus are 
expressed with simplicity and elegance of style that 
are only equalled by their profound wisdom. The 
establishments for the propagation of all sorts of 
knowledge are admirable and unrivaled^ as may be 
seen by the collection of arts and machines at Paris ; 
yet DO sort of progress is made. The simplest tools 
for common trades^ are in a most imperfect state^ 
implements of agriculture are equally deficient^ ancT 

Eogtaod ; I will exclude every article whatever/' But the present ou t« 
cry is against manufactured goods, the balance of which is against 
Britain. Russia, Poland, Prussia, and Sweden, who are parttca- 
larly jealous of British manufactures, would lose the mosi ; Germany 
would gain ; but to France it would be a matter of no importance* 

It may look strange, that Prussia, which is a part of GcrixHmyy 
and Venice, which is a portion of Italy, should be given separately^ 
but we cannot explain the reason. It has been so in the custona* 
house books, as far back as we could examine. We notice thi»^ 
kst Lt should appear an error oa our part* 



zrtry thing id the country shows genias and know 
le<^, anfortanately counteracted by bad regula- 
tions, or the want of proper encouragement. 

System is excellent to a certain extent, and so is 
regulation, but no system or regulation will apply 
to all situations. The French are always guided 
by system. Before the revolution, the system was 
a very general whole-sale one, namely, to regulate 
every thing. During the revolution, an opposite sys- 
tem was pursued^ that was, to regulate nothing, but 
to leave all persons free to do as they pleased. The 
misfortunes and disorder this occasioned, threw dis« 
credit on the plan, and now regulation is once more 
the system, which, though it depresses trade, and 
manacles industry, as it is favourable to the exertion 
of power it is likely to be of some duration. 

It is singular, that though no nation on the con« 
tinent succeeds in trade, unless it carries on com« 
inerce with England, yet a hatred and jealousy of 
England are as general as they are rancorous, it 
appears as if the envy at our situation had deprived 
them of the power of seeing their own. 

The exclusive system, at it was called, meaning 
the plan of prohibiting the importation of English 
goods, or colonial produce which came through 
JEngland or from English islands, which was acted 



cm by Bnonapftrte, though severely felt, and of tery 
injorioQs o{>eration to every state^ was secretly ap* 
proved bf by them all, and still serves them for a 
rule of action. 

The rtches of a nation are most rapidly angroent- 
ed> and its industry most advantageously employed^ 
by oflfering and selling to other nations, either the pro- 
duce of the arts^ or of the soil for which the country 
is best adapted; and taking in return those articles, 
which she is least fit to raise or manufacture. 

]No nation^ that is afraid to purchase what she 
cannot produce cheap or well at home, will ever 
get rich, either by trade, agriculture, or manufac- 
tures ; because^ in trade, there must be reciprocity 
to a certain extent, otherwise it will never exist. 

The attempts to make sugar from beet-root, only 
led to a wrong employment of industry and capital* 
Had France, on the contrary, raised wines, oils, btan^ 
dies, and other articles in which she surpasses other 
nations, and exported them, importing sugar and 
coffee in return, she would have gained much more. 
The English and Dutch, who understood trade bet- 
ter than France, were never afraid td buy what they 
wanted, and then they always found a market for. 
what they could spare*. 

* This is the sai^e sort of division of labour amongst uatiotiSy 



Independ^t of the itrdng example in the eom 
dtictiog of tiade^ most nations on the contioemt have 
gone into a very great and rninous error. Tfacrjr 
think, that because Britain no^^ and Holland foi^ 
merly, enriched themselves by mannfacturing for 
other nations^ that all countries may^ if they please, 
become wealthy in the same v^ay* This is not only 
a great error, but it is an inexcusable one. The 
sum total of all that is bought amongst all nations^ 

that Mr. Snj'Uh considers a$ being the chief source of wealth* It 
is certaiif^ that whatever nation tries to sopply itself with all what 
it wan tsy and employs its industry rather to save than to acquire, 
will just commit as great an error, as a good artist who should em- 
ploy his time in mending his shoes and stockings, rather than pay for 
it. This is a misaplication of industry. Every nation is deficient 
it) some articles^ and cultivates others to peculiar advantage, as 
every individual can do somethings better than others. It is a. 
matter of wonder, tbat^ after the study of political economy should 
have about twenty years ago been carried to such a height, nations 
sboold all at once fall into a greater error in the conduct of trade, 
than even in. the dark ages; yet so the matter is. Buonaparte's 
system of exclusion is acted upon, though it is well known that he 
was ignorant of the principles of commerce^ and that he did not 
forbid the sale 6f manufactures from England as a matter of advan- 
tage in trade, but as a means of injuring an enemy. Envy and ha* 

I tied to England appear to be the bidden cause of this mistaken 

I mode of action. 
c 



must be equal to the sntn total of all that is sold. At! 
then cannot gain^ though some may. As a codntry 
rich from its soil and climate, France gains with most 
other nations, hot loses as a mandfacturing one.' 
England, on the other band, loses as an agricnltoral 
nation, but gains as a manufacturing one, Russia 
gains in the same way, from the sale of her produce, 
but loses in manufactures; and though jhe balance 
between that country and England is more against 
England than the trade she carries on with any other 
nation, yet England never thinks that any disad^ 
vantage. As merchants never purchase what is pot 
of value to them, they do not find any difTereuce 
between receiving produce or money for what they 
sell . The trade with Russia is, on the contrary, 
fonnd to be a beneficial trade to England, though 
she has an immense balance to pay in money. 

A bad system of agriculture, and a still more 
mistaken one in trade, are likely, at no distant 
period, to be of great injury to France. They are 
new errors, which commenced since the revolution 
began. To divide property into small lots, and to 
become proprietors, will fill France with millions 
of persons who can get but a scanty living in good 
years ; and, as the vineyards are liable to failures 
from early frost, and other untoward circumstances. 
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that scanty Itvelihood will not even haVe the advan^ 
tage of being certain. 

The exclnsive system is .'particularly disadvanta- 
geous to Ft^nce, as she conld produce more wines 
and. brandies for exportation, if there were more 
sale; but that sale willalways be, in a great degree, 
diminished and limited by her refusal to admit fo- 
reign arttclei in return. 

After so lasting and so terrible a contest, there 
must naturally be many evils to be encountered, and 
many difficulties to be overcome. Time will bring 
laws to perfection, pacify parties, and reconcile 
enemies ; but in those two circumstances of which 
we have been last speaking, the evil originates in 
unfortunate pt-opettsities*, and wrong views of iu- 

* Lady Morgan appears to have seen France as a child does 
Bartholomew fair, every thing was new to her, and all was admired. 
Perhaps the Parisians have leatnt the art of inventing stories, and 
telliDg what is not true; or, perhaps, they wished to retaliate on 
Lady Morgan for her free remarks upon them. But we heard in ' 
Paris that she flattered the persbns she got into company with, in a 
most unmerciful mimner, and that she passed herself off as being 
very wealthy, while her country was very poor. She said, that 
Sir Charles Miirgan had thirty estates in Ireland, that were not let, 
owing to the distress of the times} Thirty estates, no less! Fal- 
staff and his buckram men would sink to nothing before the knight 
of the many estates, supposing, as we believe, but will not assert, 



terests^ and their, tendency is to increase instead id 

diminishing. 
Those points are so important^ that we hare 

thought it necessary to give the facts relative to them 

with all the authenticity possible^ that there may be 

no doubt as to the truths that are stated; and there* 

fore^ the testimonies of the oppressed statd of the 

proprietors of land^ and the charter^ are given in 

the original French. 

We have known France before the revolution, 
and during the first years of that terrible occurrence ; 
therefore^ the change that is spoken of is not from 
conjecture, but from actual observation. 

It may be necessary here to observe, that without 
the least wish to injure Lady Morgan, who evidently 
spoke from a very slight knowledge of the people, 

that h«r ludysbip. really said so. We thought there might he some 
mistake, and that she had said thirty farms not let} but our inform* 
ant said no, it was trente Urres, We then supposed they wer^ on 
the French scale, of which she so much approves, small properties 
of half acres and quarters of acres. An estate is an eatate^ if it be 
but larg^ enough to grow a single cabbage. Robespierre fixed a 
maximum but not a minmumf and Lady Morgan apeaks of a mao^ 
who by will divided an apple-tree amongst bid four sous, a partner* 
shipf which we should supposei was not mucjk more advantageous 
than that of the hundred men who associated in order to^ break an 

«gfr 
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and very partial observation^ during a sbort period^ 
we must treat her book not as the production of a 
lady, but as a production fraught with mischief. 

It holds up the situation of the peasantry as en- 
viable in a high degree, though she only saw a few 
habitations during that season of the year, when, in 
in a fine fruitful country, every thing appeared to 
the^ greatest advantage. Had she seen the same 
persons trembling in the winter over ^ fire that 
might be* contained almost in a moderate sized 
snuff-box, or carrying, in bad roads, their scanty sup- 
ply of produce to sell it at a low price, she would 
have thought very differently. As for the expres- 
sions of content, they must be attributed to her total 
ignorance of the French character. The vanity of 
newly acquired property, shame to confess disap- 
pointment and difficulty not anticipated, together 
with the absurdity of complaining where it could be 
attended with no utility, all united to make the 
peasantry show things off to the best. The French, 
besides, are naturally vain, good-humoured, and in- 
dined to be contented. They are a peopje easily 
plea.sed, and greatly disposed to please; and i( re^ 
^iKS more than a transient interview, or the ob^ 
servdtion of a few mofyfhs, to be able to form any 
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idea of of the reality, from only looking at appear- 
ances *- 

* A very striking example of this occurred in the year 1792» 
just before the king was torn from his palace of the TuiUeries. 

M. Duval Despr^minel was attacked by a savage mob, his clothes 
torn from his person, and he was covered with wounds and with 
blood, when an Eni^ishman, who was personally acquainted with 
him, ran to his assistance, as he lay panting, speechless, and in- 
sensible, in the Palais Royal. He succeeded with great difficulty, 
with the aid of a soldier of the national guards, in carrying him 
off to a place of safety. Then it was, that the mob called for punish* 
inent on him, (the Englishman), and he was saved by means of the 
national guardsman. When all was over, he asked the brave sol- 
dier to his house, and invited him to dine the Sunday following. 
This invitation was only accepted on condition that the visit should 
be returned on the Thursday after. When the Englishman went 
to return the visit, he found his protector in a house in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain^ that had evidently once been better furnished. The 
French ntan had two agreeable and handsome daughters, modest iu 
their behaviour and dress, but there was no servant. We dined all 
together, aiid made a cheerful and happy meal, every thing being in 
plenty. The two davghters rose soon after dinner, and went away; 
but the Englisbnnaa was pressed by his host to drink in the English 
fashion. Their hearts warmed, to each other, and the Englishman 
inspecting that his brave friend had been in l;>etter circumstances, 
pressed bim to say if he could serve him. With great difficulty at last 
)if» f uf ceeded, \be wine having assisted bim ; when the fine tall and 
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Nothing is more humiliating than to own^ that 
one has been betrayed into an error by mistaken 
pride. Half the small proprietors in France^ feel 

manly soldier, with tears in his eyes, told his real ^case. He was 
a widower: had been in easy circumstances as a dealer in horses. 
The revolution had ruined him, but still he would die to maintain 
the revolution. He was a member of the Jacobin Club, and so dis* 
Iressed, that he had actually pledged his uniform tiiat day, to give 
the very dinner they had been eatiug! His mind was above his 
circumstances, and the confession arose from the feelings of the mo* 
ment, and ' there was a dignity even in the avowal of his distress* 
The Englishman was in great pain at having put a worthy and brave 
man to an expense vf ry unintentionally. In these times of danger, 
petiple who could, always carried gold in their pocket, not knowing 
what might happen. With no small pain and hesitation, the Cng« 
libhman requested es a favour, that he would accept of a few louis 
d'ors, which were positively refused, till at last« with great impor* 
tunity, he obtained permission to leave them on the table. They 
appointed to meet again, but the Marseillois ruffians put all Paris 
in a ferment next day, and they never did meet agaiur 

The Frenchman behaved quite in character. He assisted in sav* 
ing M. Depr^minel, the declared enemy of the Jacobins, of whom 
he was one. He was above showing that be was ^ot able to return^ 
without great difficulty, a trifling civility. He was gay and cheer* 
ful, and concealed all, till warmed with wine, and solicited by onf 
who had gained his friendship, he reluctantly, and perhaps half in* 
advertantly, told the truth ; yet still he kept up his spirit, and would 
not receive what was freely and earnestly offered. Such is the 
French pride of character, and a laudable pride it is. 
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that they have done wrong, but not one will avow it; 
and they would add meanness to error, were they 
to confess it, or seem to feel it, to a stranger com* 
ing accidentally to ask a few questions, which bor- 
dered on the impertinent, which implied superi- 
ority, and which, we are inclined to think, were not 
so well taken as her ladyship appears to imagine. 

It is to prevent a great error on an important 
subject from being spread more widely than it al- 
ready is, that so much pains is taken to ascertain 
the truth on this subject. 

Perhaps the reader may not be displeased to hear 
what the French themselves think pf this hasty 
, historian. This lady, who paints the manners of 
the cotmtry with un trait de plumes 2iS some of the 
itinerant miniature painters do a profile, with a 
piece of chalk and one movement, when away it 
goes, tant bien que mal. 

In the journal de Paris of the 8th of August 181/, 
a writer, who seems to have read the book eom^ 
pletely, after exposing her ignorance, flippancy, and 
bad taste, in 'her criticisms on the French drama^ 
says — ^* tliat she might have saved herself the trouble 
of repeating the stale jests of antichambers^ which 
people have long been tired of hearing, and which 
amused bur graqdjmothers in a winter's evening/* 
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'* She remembers too frequently the conversatioas 
that she had with individuals of all ranks, whom 
curiosity drew around her in crowds. I should 
also add, that, wishiug to speak of «very thing, at^ 
not having time to see all, she employed faithless 
spies, who maliciously took advantage perhaps of 
her ignorance of our manners and language; and 
that she has composed more than one paragraph 
in the manner of those journalists, who, having to 
give an account on the same day of three new pieces, 
produced at the theatres, send their wife to the 0« 
pera, and kitchen-maid to the theatre St. Martin." 
: ^^ I should wish to give a third article on the names 
of those whom Lady Morgan has crammed into 
her work; but those gentlemen would perhaps 
accuse me of thinking as she does, and might con- 
sider me as participating in her ill nature; tbere^ 
fore I leave to my readers to seek in her book for 
what I dare not extract from it. I shall, only say 
that M. M#JDenon and la Fayette are objects of 
perpetual adoration; that there is something like 
love in her affection for M. M. Beauveau, Hichelieu, 
Cnvier, Gregoire, Geunguen^, and Lally-Tollendal„ 
as well as for Mesdames de Stael et de i^enlis.*^ 

*' M. M. de Segur, Raynouard, Suard, Morelletj, 
and Pigault le Brun, are praised with more mode- 
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ration. As to M. M. Talleyrand, Baour, and Fon- 
tanes, it is probable they have neglected the mali- 
cions Irish woman, and certainly M, de Chateau- 
briand must have insulted her cruelly. She pursues 

him to the Mississippi the Jordan the Institute 

_the processions, to his family and to the great 

world. It is an inconceivable hatred; and I should 
tremble for his reputation if the work of Lady 
Morgan could be taken for any thing else than one 
of those historical novels of which posterity will 
Hot know even the title." Journal de Paris. 

When the jests of Joe Miller were first published 
in Paris, they were introduced in a book of travels. 
The traveller gave, of course, all those stale witti- 
cisms as spoken by persons of high rank, in his 
presence, and the French trusted him on his word. 
The case here is pretty similar, only the jests are 
not quite so good as those of our own Joe, although 
they are quite as hackney*d. 

All this would deserve no notice, were it not 
that, from a concurrence of circumstances, import- 
ance has been given to the work, and it has led 
people to draw a wrong conclusion with respect to 
the effect of the revolution on the prosperity of 
France. 

Let the readers of that work think as they pleast 
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aboat the gi*eat activity of the writer^ ber pene- 
tration, and Tibiqaity; but let them not be misled 
by the remarks she makes on the alteration whichi 
the revolution has produced on the state of France, 
either as to the prosperity of the country, or the 
happiness of its inhabitants*. > 

* So much did the Parisian public despise the work in qaestion^ 
that the following is a translation from a letter written in French, 
by a Frenchman, supposed to be from the bookseller to the lady, 
after she had contracted to write a book« and set off to collect ma* 
terials. 

Madam, 

'' Your hasty departure prevented my having a definitive 
answer from those who purchased th^ principles ©f •••*•* • •. 
I offered to sell them yaur's for one thousand guineas; but they an- 
swered, that they did not buy what could not be proved to exist; 
meaning, in plain terms, that you have no principles at all ; for 
they could not allude to me, as I possess one principle, which con- 
tains in its nature the essence uf every other, viz. to get money, 
i»hich makes me like a ribbed stocking, that will fit any leg; or, 
like St. Paul, *' all things to all men/' 1 am sorry my masters will 
have nothing to> do with you; but, as it is so, we must make up for 
it another way ; and, instead of praising England and the paternal 
government of Louis X VIII. fail not to abuse both heartily, as the 
punishment of the pillory is abolished, the attorney-general is a 
good soul, and standing in a white sheet for calumny and obscenity 
is quite out of fashion. I have sent you all the letters of introduc- 
tion 1 can muster, some of them are from persons who do not know 
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The writers of novels and fiction sboald not 
dress them in the gayb of truth, to deceive pei*- 
8ons ivho have not the opportunity of detecting the 
falsehood. 

Whoever think that they can discern and de- 
scribe the state of a country by a cursory view of 

the parties they write to; so that on presenting your letters, you will 
ftni several mistakes, but these are easily remedied. Always pre- 
sent the letters yourself, and the French have so mncb urbanity, 
Ibat they will, nine times in ten, feel disposed to pity your confusion^ 
I send you the list of the works of the several persons, and all the 
anecdotes that I can scrape up concerning them; mention these 
propas^Eowiy without giving them time to answer, (and perhaps tell 
yov that you are misinformed), invite them to dinner. This done, 
you will talk of several people mentioned in the list I send, and if they 
appear to know tbeni,say you wish above all things in the world to 
be acquainted with them, and take no refusal; make them promise to 
introduce you; beg them to call on you^ and go with youin your own 
carnage. You will thus get into society ; and write down all you hear; 
for if it is neitbfsr true nor witty, it will at least fill up; and>|iever 
forget to put down the n^mes of the speakers, as that will often 
supply the place of wit and truth; say little of any person that is 
pot at leafit a count or marquis, and mind not to mention in your 
work how yon obtain your introductions. If they are not very 
proper or cre(}itgble,yott are a woman^And French gallantry pardons 
every thing in the sex» I recommend y<Mi to say as much against 
the French government as you can, praise the pgacides and all per- 
sists disalfectedf If you can get hold of a few down- right Buona- 
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it, and a few conversations with its inhabitants^ 
must either be very vain, or very ignorant, unless 
it should so happen that they are both. Very few 
people have been found that have ventured to mako 
such pretensions with so few claims as Lady Mor« 
gan, even with respect to what she saw of France. 
But not contented with deciding positively on all 
she did see, she settles the matter at once about the' 
melioration brought on by the revolution, as if she 
had seen France in its former state* A writer of 
great observation and research, who has travelled 
iu many countries, and filled several offices of con* 

sequence in his own, says 

^^ France was advancing in wealth before the re-* 
volution. She has retrograded, by the loss of her 

partistSy yon will make the fortune of the work, for, now that he \9 

a prisoner on a barren ruck, he is so very interesting. Gay knew 

the world, when he said of the thief hanging— r 

A rope 8d cbarming a zone is, 

Tbey all cry, that there dies aa adoQis. 

Miifd you stick true to this principle; for I intend to send anothei^ 
traveller after you to collect materials on the other side of the ques* 
tion, and thus please all parties. 1 know not what you will' do^ 
about the French language, you speak it so ill; but get a clever 
French valet, and, by giving him a franc or two now and then, he 
will correct you, and write ypur letters. I send, as you desire, En- 
tick's spelling dictionary. If any thing further strikes me, I will 
write to you at Paris." 



capital, dtid the division of property, by the laW 
respecting testaments* She has a tendency to be-^ 
come worse, by the imperfection of her administra-* 
lion, if that were not counteracted by her great in- 
dustry. England, on the contrary, has launched 
out fairly into wealth. She has sedttced half the 
world by her productions, and conquered the other 
by her arms. Warlike, conquering by her industry, 
and industrious even in war, she presents a phenome-^ 
non of civilization which disconcerts all calculation, 
and sets at defiance even probability itself*." 

The same writer says, in another part " There 

are many countries in Europe which are under 
monarchs who are, in appearance, absolute, in 
which,. in fact, there is no representative assembly, 
but which enjoy much more liberty than France, 
because their municipal institutions are in vigour 
from time immemorial, and have never ceased to 
be respected. It is a strange thing that a popular 
revolution should tend principally to extend and 
perfectionate the fiscal power." 

From the bosom of disorder and anarchy roscnp 

* M. le Comte de la Borde, de FEspriL d'Association, &c. The 
9ame author says, that France lost a balance iu her favour of 80 
millions annually, by the revolt of St. Domingo; and that the law 
of the 17th Nivose respecting testaiuents, will, in time; introduce 

the spade for the plough, in France. 
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clouds of little despotic administrators^ covered with 
ink, pens stuck behind their ears, and words of re* 
gulation in their mouths. That army pitched its 
tents over the whole surface of France, in the form 
of offices, &c. &c. 

France is covered with administrations, which 
interfere in every thing, and interrnpt terribly 
the progress of industry. Any of those peasants 
with whom Lady >Morgan conversed could have 
told her that, and she might then have understood 
why the mayors were spoken of with so much dis- 
respect. 

The very division of property, and those things 
which Lady Morgan so much admires, ^are the 
greatest grievances that France labours under. In 
short, her representations are in general exactly the 
reverse of right; but in all this, there is evidently 
an adherence to system, and to that enmity to esta- 
blished governments which has sprung up in the 
place of the pretended love of liberty with which 
the revolution of France began. 

The admirers of the government of Buonaparte 
could not be led; to that by a love of liberty; yet, 
the same men who pretended to adore liberty, still 
boast of. their attachment to Buonaparte. They 
love at once liberty, nnd the greatest despot that 
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perhaps ever ruled in k civilized country ; and tbif 
great tendency of the book of which we »peak, is to 
give a grand idea of the blessings brooght on 
France by the treble power of liberty, anarchy, and 
despotism. With the destruction of regular autho- 
rity France rose to happiness and importance^ and 
with its restoration she began to sink. Such is the 
lesson which Lady Morgan has endeavoured to in- 
culcate, but with what degree of truth and i*eason 
we shall soon see. 

The enemies of regular governments are not yet 
at the end of their labours, and few have shown 
themselves more openly than Lady Morgan, to 
whom established government and religion seem 
tb be peculiarly offensive, and the bavarderie of 
washerwomen, the politeness of peasants, and the 
philosophy of footmen, highly interesting* We 
are inclined to think, that the lower classes, whom 
she so much admires, treated her with that sort of 
familiarity she describes, mistaking her for agood« 
natured imbecile, that wanted to learn; or that they 
saw through her affected condescension^ and meant 
to humiliate her; for the French are peculiarly 
happy in seeing through the characters of their 
superiors/ and distinguish instantly between what 
they pall consequent and inconsequent. The for- 
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mer they would never dare to give lessons to^ un- 
asked; and nothing is in Paris a stronger mark of 
disrespect^ than when an inferior petulantly points 
out an error to a superior. If the latter keeps his 
place with propriety, it is very rare that the inferior 
will forget his respect; but if the superior does not 
keep the other at his proper distance, he will be 
treated with a kind of respectful -impudence in a 
moment^ as appears was the case with her lady* 
«hjp on various occasions. 

We intend \ to produce evidence that the agri- 
cultural interests of France are in a progress that 
threatens a very disastrous result^ and that her ma- 
nufactures and general trade have by no means 
improved upon the whole^ though th^y have in 
particular branches^ 

That with respect to the changes effected on the 
minds of the people^ they are decidedly for the 
worse in every way; and that, if things continue as 
they are, France is never likely again to stand so 
high among the nations as she did before the revo- 
lution. There appears a rooted discontent amongst 
the people; vanity was never before so mortified, 
and they never probably will be satisfied till they 
have another opportunity to try either to establish 
a republic, or to e:s;tend their empire. 
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Individoals should know, that to abftiidoB moral 
principle, turn religioa to ridicule, and resist kgiti- 
mate authority, are ruinouB to peace and happiness; 
and the rulers of nations should not be deceived and 
think that the French revolution is quite over, while 
the principles on which it was founded still remaiH^ 
and while so many p^sous are occupied in endea- 
vouring to prove that the revolution has been glo* 
rious in its career^ and ^beneficial in its f^toU. 
From what appears in the following work, the 
contrary is at present the case with Fratide. She 
may perhaps gain ultimately, hat that is very 
doubtful, as her system of agric«ltuce and the oc* 
cupatioQ of land, as well as her jeakrasy in tr»de 
and manufactures, all tend to tender her a poor, 
though a populous country. 

Since this work has been in the press; M. du Pin, 
one of the first avocats or barristers in jE^ris^ has at<- 
tacked Lady JVfergan for he^ criticism oa the French 
drama. We have given extracts from that work^ 
which is written with every attention to ^qfteoing 
the severity of the observations. But tHbat is ^ia* 
gular enough, is, that that want of attention to 
truth is^ even in i*emarks on the stage, more blaoEied 
by the Frenchman .than her bad taste; not for ooe 
misstatement, but for a continued habit of inisr^^ 
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presenting every thing; and he tell3 her, very plain- 
ly, that she ought not to be much offended with 
those who have attacked her Work, even if they 
have misquoted it, seeing that it is her habit and 
general practice, first to give misstatements, and 
then abuse the imaginary work. The great Cor- 
neile has been so treated by the great Lady Morgan, 
which is a sin never to be forgiven: and, as she 
has been at great pains to please the French by her 
writings, it proves that slie was not well acquainted 
with their disposition; particularly, ^as in giving an 
account of modern France, there was no sort of 
necessity for criticising performances written above 
a hundred years ago, and which have met with 
the approbation of men of taste of all countries. 
It was an* unnecessary, a gratuitous insult to the 
French, andmust have proceeded from ignorance, 
not from intention, as her general plan seems to 
have been to flatter and please the nation. 
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PART I. 



NOT very long^ after the administration of Mr, Pitt 
was fairly fixed in its place^ a pamphlet appeared, 
which gave portraits of the most distingaished mem- 
bers of the opposition. The public gave it the name 
of the Court J^amphlet*^ it was written in an elegant 
and easy style, and was distributed in great numbers 
all over the kingdom. 

Ministers triumphed in the success of a work 
that threw odium on Fox, North, Burke, Sheridan, 
and their coadjutors, and for some time the head 
quarters of the opposition exhibited gloomy aspects 
and long faces. It could not be denied, that in 
each portrait there was a likeness, but it was a mere 

• The Court Pamphlet appeared in November 1786, and the answer 
at the end of January 1787- 
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outline^ and might be finished or filled np so as to 
entirely alter the expression of the character* 

At the end of two months^ an anonymous writ- 
er produced a sort of answer in the form of a couhter- 
pari, in a style precisely similar. The members of 
administration were first depicted, and then the por- 
traits of the opposition were given in quite another 
manner; yet still the likeness was preserved, and the 
members of both parties stared with amazement at 
their not having before seen the deception that had 
been played off. 

After the second pamphlet had gone through 
eleven editions, in about as many days, both the ori- 
ginal and the answer were consigned to oblivion^ 
Their readers were ashamed that they had not seen 
through theflimsiness of half finished portraits, un-* 
til they saw others equally flimsy, but bringing into 
foil view the deception. It was in fact nothing more 
than taking to pieces the magic laiitern, and showing 
how the shadows were painted, that had been so ad- 
mired before their nature was known. We are now 
about to take to pieces a new magic lantern. 

The readers of Lady Morgan's France seem ta 
think that her book contains something like a de- 
scription of that country, and that they derive some 
information as to the blessmgs of the revolution. 
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the glorious work of Buonaparte^ and the misery 
and cruelty of the present government. 

Before we* begin to give any account of France, 
it may not be amiss to make a few observations con^ 
ceming the descriptive. Most of our readers no 
doubt have heard of the picturesque, and the beau- 
ties of the picturesque. If not, let them begin by the 
study of Mr. Gilpin's tour, written some 35 years ago; 

Three cows in a field are quite picturesque! Why 
not horses? Horses, gentle reader, are beautiful ani- 
mals, there is nothing picturesque in a fine hunter 
or a racer* If, however, a horse be old and blind, 
or his bones appear through his skin, then, if in 
a proper attitude and place, he may be picturesque. 
There is much of the picturesque, for example, in a 
pigsty, or a half ruined cottage; but there is nothing 
of it in a neat clean court yard, where everything is'^ 
in prd^r, and ia its proper place* 

* The plural has heen adopted in place of the singular, for the 
same reason that the author of Junius did not sign his real name. 
** I vras just going to sign it," said he^^ ^^ when I saw how poor a 
** figure William Draper cm at the bottom of bis letter." — " I said 
'^ to the duke, and the prince said to me» and I whispered the coun-> 
'' tess," and such egotisms, appear so perpetually in Lady Morgan's 
France, that I and me are got quite into disgrace except with novel 
readers* 
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There is nothing of the picturesque in an English 
post chaise and four with two postilions, and two 
out-riders, sweeping along a fine road; but there is 
a^reat deal of it in a French diligence, with all itis 
lumber and luggage, (some degrees heavier and 
clumsier than a common stage waggon), with half- 
starved horses, and passengers with their heads all 
wrapped up, as if they were returning wounded from 
the battle of Waterloo, 

We know nothing more picturesque than a French 
diligence at the door of a French inn, unless it be 
an Irish post chaise thatched with straw, and the 
servant girl without shoes or stockings starting the 
lean horses with a red hot poker. 

In a word, the picturesque is at total variance 
with order, neatness, and arrangement. The regii-* 
lar country cottages in the villages of England and 
Holland are by no means so picturesque, as the ir- 
regular and half-finished or half-decayfed ones of 
France*; and the peasants of England clothed with 

* Every thing in France is incomplete, either from want of time» 
or through length of time; it is worse than Scotland, not so had as 
Ireland, and has not the least resemblance to England. — Regularity 
and order do not set the mind and imagination to work in the saoie 
way that disorderly variety does, just as peace and happiness afford 
fewer materials for history than war and misery* 
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deeency, and something like uniformity^ are not so 
picturesque as those of France^ where we see great 
variety in the costume^ with deep red, purple^ yel- 
low, and all the colours of the rainbow. ' 

There is nothing of that uniformity in France so 
prevalent in £ngland; hence, to a novel writer, fond 
of the descriptive, and who has na very great attach* 
ment to accuracy in point of truth, there is no dif- 
ficulty in representing France as a most interesting 
country. 

The traveller who goes to France with Lady Mor- 
gan's book as a companion, will expect to find it a 
modern Arcadia, where the patriarchal peasantry 
live as in the golden age; but terrible will be his dis- 
appointment, when he sees a country producing thin 
crops, not well cultivated; the fields not inclosed, 
the peasantry miserably poor, and no gentlemen's 
country seats. The peasants are tolerably gay, but 
they have in general a stiff haggard worn*out ap* 
pearance, such as arises from scanty nourishment 
and hard work. 

Relating anecdotes of individuals or particular 
circumstances of no importance, which the writer 
happened to be witness to, is not the way to delineate 
the state of a country; and it is doing mankind an^ 
injury to give as a description of the manners of a 
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people, accidental occarrences^ which in ge%%^al are 
only given becaase they happen to be nncommon, 
and therefore are peculiarly unfit for that purpose. 

It is a matter of much importance, as well as of 
* seritms inquiry, to examine into tlie state of so great 
' a country as France, immediately after a revolution 
8d long in duration, and so terrible both to the coun- 
try itself, and the rest of Europe. 

In this investigation, three things are to be kept 
in view: Firsts the real and present state of things. 
Secondly, the comparison between that state of 
things, and the situation previous to the revolution. 
And lastly, the state of matters there, as compared 
with other countries. 

It may seem useless in this inquiry, to notice a 
sort of rhapsody written without order, method, or 
knowledge of the subject, by Lady Morgan; but 
whatever may be the merits or demerits of that 
i)ook, it has been much read and talked of: and as 
its tendency is greatly to mislead people with re- 
spect to the truth, it appears necessary to do away 
the errors she has been so successful in spreading 
abroad. 

Though Lady Morgan tells us, without feeling any 
way ashamed at the avowal, that she engaged to 
write the book in a very short space of time, and 
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before she bad obtained die materials^ and that it 
was merely a speculation to gain money; yet there is 
evidently another aim in view — the studied manner 
in which the happy life of the peasantry of France is 
described^ and the improvement of the situation of 
the lower orders^ by means of the revolution^ show^ 
that the book is intended to excite a desire of imita*- 
tion, and create discontent in Britain, where people 
formerly considered themselves more free and happy 
than in France, 

This design is the more evident, since democrati- 
cal principles run through the whole work^ and truth 
is sacrificed for some insidious object. We are yet 
unacquainted with that degree of turpitude whicb 
prefers falsehood to truths when there is no motive 
or inducement so to do. 

Many errors might be set down to the account of 
ignorance, but unfortunately they are all on one side 
of the question; they are all in favour of democratic 
principles, or at least of democratic practices. Now 
those who blunder from ignorancs^ sometimes err 
on one side, and sometimes on the other, which is 
not the case with the writer in question. We can« 
not therefore help attributing the en*ors, if not to an 
intention to mislead, at least, to a total indifference 
to whether what was said was right or not; in whicli( 
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case the indiflferent person follows the bent of mind 
utrithout any hesitation. 

We are not actuated by any feeling of enmity 
towards Lady Morgan, but, without offence, we mean 
to counteract, to the best of our power, the evil ef- 
fects of her book, which is a wretched imitation of 
works written by Madame de Stael and the Countess 
de Genlis ; the first admired for her profound judg- 
ment and acute observation, the latter for her genius 
and fancy. 

We do not mean to follow Lady Morgan through 
the wild and irregular details she gives respecting 
her adventures in Paris, which are of no sort of im- 
portance ; but what she says about the peasantry is of 
consequence, and it is likewise of importance to 
show Lady Morgan in her true light, that she. may 
never again deceive the world. 

Lady Morgan has given a sort of explanation of 
the manner in which she made many mistakes, so 
that the reader may set them down as having arisen 
from carelessness' or ignorance; but there are some ^ 
which cannot be set down to either, but must be at- 
tributed to a disposition to tell what she must know 
was not true, as they were mere inventions of her 
own. ** I was," says she, " at a ball one evening at 
Madame de Vilette*s, and leaning on the arm of the 
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lovely Madame Jerome Buonaparte, (Mrs, Patter-- 
son), when Prince Paul of Wirtembttrg entered into 
conyersation with me. Some observations made 
by Mrs. Patterson, induced him to ask her if she was 
an American? He was not aware that he asked this 
question of the wife of the man who was since, mar- 
ried to his own sister^ the ex-king of Westphalia 
being now the husband of the Princess Hoyal of 
Wirtemburg!** 

This invention passes, like her other fabricated 
stories, well enough with readers who never reflect, 
or who are ignorant that the marriage of the ex* 
king had taken place with that jprincess several years 
before, and not since the pretended conversation at 

Paris! there can, we say, be but one way of explaia-* 
ing this. It was merely a clumsy blundering in* 

vention, probably intended to keep up the idea, that 
wherever she went, her important and interesting 
person attracted the particular notice of the most 
distinguished of the company. From this-glaring 
and positive fabrication, we may learn to appreciate 
the other anecdotes related in the important book 
intituled France, by Lady Morgan. 

The taking an opportunity to turn religion into 
ridrctile, on every occasion^ may perhaps be explain- 
ed by the Roman Catholic religion being that which 
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was ridiculed. This excuse is but a very bad one; 
but it might do, were it shown by any chance, that 
she evinced a regard for any other religion, but thfere 
is no evidence of that. 

The indecent story about not finding a maid at 
Dieppe, to represent the Virgin Mary, is not fit 
for a book that gets into the hands of people who 
have either religion or virtue, and still less fit for the 
pen of a lady, who boasts of being an affectionate 
mother and good wife; but all those errors are ve- 
nial, and vanish when we rorne to contemplate the 
note about the Marquis de Vilette, which runs thus: 
** Sometime after this adoption, he (Voltaii'e)'mar-' 
ried Mademoiselle de Varicourt to his devoted, witty, 
and somewhat raid friend, the Marquis de Vilette," 
&c. Now this term, somewhat rouiy signifies in 
English, a young man who was rather wildish. It 
is a good-natured way of speaking of a person whose 
conduct is irregular, aiid not free from blaftie. It 
does not imply a bad man, but one guilty of venial 
oflfences. What^ however, was this isarae Vilette, of 
whom a lady, a mother, and a wife, spoke with such 
indulgent lenity? 

Vilette was in fact, and notoriously^knbwn to be, 
the most detestable of all characters; one whose 
crime does not admit of being named,^ a crime which 
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is punished with death and infamy^ and which in-» 
spires horror to a d^ree that cannot be expressedl- 
This crime^ the secret and solitary commission of 
which subjects some detestable wretches to a for- 
feiture of their existence^ the wretched Vilette com- 
mitted openly, habitually, and without restraint. 
His abominable practices were known to «ill Paris, 
yet he was not ashamed! This is but a general pic- 
ture of the man. But were we to analyze his life, we 
must blush and weep, and the reader look pale and 
wonden 

It was of such a man that this would-be learntfd 
and interesting lady speaks with a complacency 
bordering on approbation. This lady, who boasts of 
having been received in a distinguished manner, by 
all who were good or great, or learned in Paris, -^ 
What will the ladies of England think, when they 
know this ? And you, gentlemen of England, what 
do you think? Did you ever before know of such a 
gross and indelicate work being received by the pub- 
lic, and admitted into private families? 

It was reserved for Lady Morgan, to speak with 
complacency of the crimes of such a monster; and 
she has, by her emphatic description, put it out of 
her power to plead ignorance of the nature of the 
crime to which she alluded. She appears, on the 
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contrary^ to have had a sort of pride in showing, that 
she knew fiilly what she wished others to nnder- 
stand, but dared not plainly to express. 

We can say nothing in addition to this. Whether 
the enlogist or the person enlogized is worst, it be- 
comes ns not to determine. We have said enough, 
and sorry we are to have had occasion to say so 
much of a woman who ranks as a lady, who is • ad- 
mitted into society, and is a native of one of the 
British isles. 

As for her readers, they certainly, at least in £iig- 
land, did not understand to what she alloded ; else 
the book would never have been mentioned, mach 
less read, as it has been, with avidity. Where the 
character of Vilette was unknown, the nature of the 
allusion, conld not possibly be conceived ; but as in 
regard to his character there was not a shadow of 
doubt, so to those who know it, there cannot be a 
shadow of excuse. 

We have only noticed this account of Lady 
Morgan,. to show, to what extremes those persons 
will go, who are in the habit of seeking every oc- 
casion to bring religion into contempt^ and who 
take a pleasure in turning intp ridicule all regular 
government. 

The character of Lady Morgan, as a writer, ap- 
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pears to be better appreciated in France tban in 
England. Tbe«b€K>k so oatentationsly named FrarHiey 
is held in great contempt at Paris*', and has been 
severejy criticised, where the absurdity of her re- 
marks are ridiculed in a style that is amnsing enongh, 
although Lady Morgan made great efforts to flatter 
the national vanity, and to get all those who handle 
thp pen enlisted in her favour. 

We have now done with her ladyship as a writer; 
and we shall only attack those parts of her book, 
which have a tendency to excite discontent in Eng- 
land, and are contrary to truth, with regard to the 
state of France. Our opinion of her veracity we 
have given, and shown on what it is founded ; but 
we shall nott enter into any contest about the merits 
of her favourites, such as M. de la Faryette, as they 
are subjects of no importance; whereas the effects 
produced by the revplution, ought to be represented 
in their true colours. 

That a great change has taken place, is certain; 
that in some cases much good has been produced, 
is certain also; but, that every thing is for the bet- 
ter, is far from being true: and we think it will be 
proved^ that many of the apparent advantages are 
very problematical; and that while the moral prin- 

* Se« Appendix, 
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ciples of the people^ are altered for the irorse, their 
physical position is not so much altered for the bet* 
ter^ as is generally believed. 

The honourable principles that governed Prench- 
inen before the revolution^ obtained for them the 
esteem and confidence of the world; and as to the 
sobriety and honesty of the lower classes, they were 
remarkable. We witnessed them, and we fully ap- 
preciated them, after a long residence in the country. 

A restless unquiet sort of anxiety has arisen out 
of the cruel situation in which the present* race of 
Frenchpien have been involved. They are a brave 
and generous race by nature, but circumstances in- 
fluence conduct, and change character, even where 
the natures are the best, and the minds the strong- 
est. France aimed, when in a state of delirium, at 
ruling over all Europe; she long thought herself on 
the point of success; but failing suddenly, chiefly 
through the perseverance and bravery of England, 
she mentally addresses this country, in the language 
of the first fallen angel, when from the limbo of va- 
nity he saw the sunr.^^ 

" To thee I call, but with no friendly voice, 
" To tell thee, Albion, how I hate thy beams, 
** That bring to my remembrance from what state 
« I fell." 
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France is essentially an agricultural country; or, 
to use their own favourite terra, eminently so, (eminS^ 
ment); its condition witli respect to the soil, and its 
cuItiratioQ^ ought therefore to obtain precedency 
in the investigation of the state of the country. 
And, as it happens, (for it appears to be accidental), 
Lady Morgan has begun with the state of the pea- 
santry; having been in two or three cottages, and 
conversed with one or two old men and women, who 
ijifnsed into her mind an idea that, they were ge- 
nerous, rich, honest, happy, and independent, and 
that their forefathers were poor and miserably 
slaves. 

Not only is France, from its soil and climate. In- 
tended by nature to derive its principal wealth 
from agriculture, but the same circumstances op* 
po^e its becoming w^afthy by means of manufae- 
ture3 and commerce. 

The greatest part of the country is too far from 
the sea-coast to be commercial, and the difficulty of 
introducing manufactures, where the inhabitants 
find it so much easier to subsist by cultivating a 
rich soil, will always be an obstacle to excellence 
in that way. There is no example of any country 
th^t was very extensive and fertile, becoming rich 
by manufactures. 
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It is however to be observed, and it should be 
carefully observed, that even soil and climate, how- 
ever good, do not insure wealth B,nd^ comfort to the 
inhabitants of a country. The prosperity of a peo- 
ple depends on their government^ their institutions, 
and internal arrangements. 

Egypt, Greece, and Italy, were once great, fertile, 
and rich. The sun still shines on those countries, 
and the rain of heaven falls ^ as in former days, but 
now they are poor, wretched, insignificant, and rair 
serable. 

The subdivision of land, it is to be feared, may 
bring incalculable and irremediable evils on France* 
The ambition of the most numerous class of cnlti-; 
vators, has taken a torn so decidedly for the atr 
tainment of landed property in small lots, that we 
see not how the destruction of the country-seats of 
the wealthy, which now proceeds so peaceably, yet 
so rapidly, is to be suspended. The purchaser^ 
wish to have small portions, and the sellers find it 
their advantage to put up their estates to sale in 
small lots, so that the tendency to division, or 
Agrarian equality, proceeds with a rapidity without 
example, and on this subject we shall listen to the 
best authorities, both as to the actual fact, and the 
probable consequences. 
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We have no wish to attribute to the revolotion 
evils which it has not^ in onr opinion^ produced ; but 
we are far from admiring bvery change that it has 
made. Those who think, that to enumerate the 
follies Of the faults of the ancient order of things, is 
a prpof that the present is better, are just as far 
wrong as they who collect all the existing grievan- 
ces of recent origin, and enumerate them, by way of 
euhancing the value of what is gone never to re* 
turn*. 

Every state of things has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the business is to see which pre* 
poaderates. Not with any idea that the road that 
has been passed over can be retraced, or the rejected 

* The most absurd part of Lady Morgan's picture of maunersy 
consists in her turning into ridicule what was fashionable forty or 
fifty years ago, and the French gentry of what was termed the 
old school; evexy age, and every country has a set of persons who 
answer that description. The antique dresses and manners out of 
date of such persons^ are subjects for the amusement of young fools, 
but nothing more; and the French are themselves the last people in 
the world to laugh at what is so natural. In a mere work of fuii 
and fancy it might be excused, but in a book purporting to give a 
true account of France, it is entirely misplaced, and 'is like that 
sort of ignorance which persons of no education, from a distant 
part of the country, show, by their stupid staring when they arrive 
in agre^t city. 
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system restored, but that aQioiosities may cease, ana 
the impending evils be prevetited. We speak parti- 
cularly of the prevention of impending evils, because 
the rage for small portions of property is one of 
the consequences of the levelling system, with 
which the revolution commenced*, and we appre- 
hend that great evils are likely to arise from that 
source. 

Although the purchaser of an acre or two of land, 

* lo sutnoier^ the small proprietors near Paris appear to be in a 
comfortable situation to the superficial observer. Fine weather, 
kad the gay appearapce of a frvitful countr}', with a cheerful peo- 
ple, must give an idea of happiness at the time, but what is one 
period only of the year ? When winter comes, the trembling cotta* 
ger, without almost any fire, obliged to travel to town in bad wea- 
ther, and through dirty roads, to carry a scanty superfluity of pro* 
duce to market, for which he is still more scantily paid, or com- 
pelled to. dig the field t^at he has not means to plough — is he an ob« 
ject of envy ? No, he certainly is uota and such a peasantry actually 
incumbers many of the streets of Paris in the winter season. The 
labouring man should at least be free from the oppression of care, 
as the man yrho has much care ou his mind should be free from la- 
bour ; but the French small proprietor suffers from both. Lady 
Morgan saw only a few peasants' houses, for a short time, and that 
time the best season of the year. Such circumstances might have 
led a young child into a mistake, but should not have misled th^ 
imitator of Madame de Stael^or Madame de Genlis. 
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or perhaps only of half an acre^ may feel that he is 
far from, happy^ that his attention and industry are 
ill bestowed^ yet, pride will make him conceal his 
inward feelings, and prevent his wish of retarning 
either to a state of vassalage^ or actaal servitod^e. 
His wife and his children share in the pride of pro- 
perty, and a thousand lesser circumstances combine 
to perpetuate the situation; and others, unconscious 
of the real situation of the small proprietor, struggle 
into a similar state of apparent independence and 
real misery. 

After all, those proprietors are far from independ* 
ent^ and the taxes on land^ which amount to two* 
fifths of a valued rack rent, amount in reality to a sum 
equal to what would have been paid for the whole 
rent before the revolution. It is true, that if the tax 
is paid, there can be no removal, as in case of a te- 
nant,*who may be removed whether he pays or not; 
bat except this, the sound of the name, and the va- 
nity of possessing property, are the only advantages. 

In cases of a small property, such as one or two ' 
uteres, it is of little importance to the cultivator 
whether he ^ays 10s. a-year for rent, or two-fifths 
for taxes; on a large farm it would make a great 
difference, but on a small one it makes none worth 
considering. ^ 
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The danger from this sort of ambition is greater 
in Ffanee^ than it would be in any other; country^ 
for no men are so capable of self-denial^ in the gra^ 
tification 'of the senses or appetites^ as the French j 
when- their personal vanity is concerned* 

Before the revolation, men were seen in fine em-* 
broidered clothes, who had scarcely wherewithal 
to snpply the wants of nature. They were sensible 
of the absurdity of this sort of conduct^ and used 
good-naturedly to turn it into ridicule, *^gilet dori et 
ventre de sorT was a proverb expressive of the gra- 
tification of vanity at the expense of real necessaries 
and means; in English, ^^ embroidered waitscoat 
and an empty beHy,** implying gold lace and star- 
vation. 

Englishmen and Irishmen have no idea of such 
outside arrangements. They would infallibly sell 
or pawn the adorned garment, and fill the belly :' we 
do not say they would be right in doing so; that 
is not the question; but most certainly they would 
not act like the Frenchmen. 

As, then, the desire of being a proprietor is great 
beyond description in France,*and very general^ we 
are not to expect, that the sufferance of those who 
acquire property of this sort,. will either make them 
sell it, or deter others from doing as they have done. 
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It wonld be very difficolt^o form any sort of guess 
to what a length this subdivision will goby the ope- 
ration, during twenty or thirty years more of the 
same propensity*; and of all the circumstances at- 
tendant on the present situation of France, none is 
more important. 

We shall therefore begin by giving the best proo& 
that exist, and that coulj^ possibly be desired, to 
show, that the real state of the agriculturists is ex- 
tremely embarrassed; and, on the other hand, we 
shall hear what Lady Morgan has said on the same 
subject. 

It may appear absurd to bring such irrisistible 
proofs against such slight and insignificant state- 
ments; it may be thought like bnnging a batter- 
ing train of artillery to destroy a pig sty: but in- 
significant as Lady Morgan's statements may be 
found on examination, they have caused a belief in 

* Tbe lines of Goldsmith, which celebrate his ideal depopulation 
«f England, in his desertied village, running thus — 

" A time there was^ e're England's woes began> 
'^ When every rood of ground maintained it's man^— -' 
have led to many mistakes. England is more populous and more 
wealthy than when Goldstnith wrote, and far more populous than ^ 
at the Ume he alludes toH^hich was about the beginning of the last 
century. 
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England, that the French peasantry are more happy 
than persons of the same rank and occupation m 
England* 

With respect to the actual state of poverty or 
' affluence of the French proprietors of lands, the 
most authentic documents are to be found in the 
prospectus published by the chevalier Deleua:e, the 
projector of the Caisse Hffpothecaire, a Land Bank 
now establishing under the authority of govern- 
ment*. * 

The information has been collected at great ex- 
pence, and with much care, by means of a most 
extensive and regular correspondence with the prin- 
cipal persons in all the departments, great towns^ 
and places of importance in France. 

Above two years have been employed in writing 
for information, and in receiving answers to the 
queries sent ; and as the whole, both in details and 
result, was intended to be submitted not only to 
ministers, but to the most intelligent and best in- 
formed men in France, care was taken that the state- 
ments should be such as would command confidence^ 

* The capital is to be two hundred ipillions of francs, or some- 
thing more than eight millions sterling. A large sum certainly, but 
still inadequate to do more than one-tenth of what is wanted. See 
Appendix, No. ^. 
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which they accordingly did^ and it -was not till they 
were published^ that the patronage of government 
was obtained, and the subscription for the capital 
commenced. 

The result is as follows :«^ 

In France at this time, three^fifths of the pro- 
prietors of land are borthened with debt, and one* 
third is altogether crashed by the amount and the 
interest, (obirij. 

Thronghont two-thu'ds of France, houses, land, 
bnildings, and machinery, when brought to sale, 
produce on an average 27i per cent, less than they 
would have done six years ago. 

Throughout the whole of France, the greater 
number of borrowers on mortgage pay an exorbitant 
interest, which exceeds their revenues. The medium 
rate of interest is l^^per cent, without taking into 
account loans made at the rate of more than 24 per 
cent Often at the term of the first loan, arid al- 
most always at the end of the second, the proprietor 
is compelled to give up his lands to the lender for 
a third of their value, under the ruinous but illusive 
conditions of an eventual sale (un r6m6r6*.) This 

* The nature of a remiri is this : — ^The proprietor executes a deed 
of sale ata fature day, at a price fixed, oh which he receives a loan 
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is tbe very frequent remit at the end of three years: 
One of the consequences of such arrangements is, 
ihat the borrower, foreseeing the end of the husiness, 
neglects the cultivation of his property* He loses 
every thing, and the country loses a great deal. 

By this means oneJSfth of the soil of France is 
diminished, in regard to its produce. This picture, 
says the prospectus, is true, and is the result of in- 
formation taken in the different places throughout 
France, and from the purest sources; such as give 
them that authenticity of character, which is requi- 
site, where they are to be laid before the two cham- 
bers, and under the eyes of government, &c. 

After this, the conditions on which the proprie- 
tors are to be relieved; is detailed; but that is not 
to our purpose* We have only to do with the pre- 
sent state, and certainly a more horrible, or at least 
a more distressing and true picture could not be 
draWn. To the Appendix, No 3, the reader is re- 
ferred for the particulars. 

j» 
We have entered into this matter ftiUy, because of 

of money* If he repays the loaiii, with the interest due at the time, 
the sale is done away with ; but if he does not, the sale stands good, 
and the lands go to the lender. Mr. Deleuze found that this caseisa 
very comnnon one, and he terms it ** /a dicivrntefcroeur iunimhe!' 
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the authenticity of the information, its high im*' 
portance^ and the complete contradiction that it 
gives to all the statements^ with respect to the 
wealth, happiness, and enviable state of the pro- 
prietors of land* 

It will be seen hy a note at the end of the article 
referred to in the Appendix, that th^ loans are most 
burdensome, when they are for small sums. Though- 
the prospectus does not give any description of the 
manner of making those loans, which are not to 
his purpose, we got the information from various 
persons. The small proprietors, of whom Lady 
Morgan speaks so highly, as to ease and comfort, 
do not borrow a rimiri, but on their crops, for short 
periods, and the interest is paid by the week"^. 

' * A circumstance that was recorded in all the French journals 
last October, sjiewed the destitute situation of small farmers or pro- 
prietors in France* 
The communioa cup (of silver) of a country parish in theioiitbof 

France, was stolen from the church, in the month of June, during 
the night; and in September, after the harvest* a window of th« 
same church was found broken, and a new communion cup, of twice 
the value of that stoleu, was found in the inside^ with a note saying: 
^* I restore with grief and shame, the value I stole, in ordier to main- 
tain my starving family, till harvest enabled me to sell my crop. 
I have saved my poor family, and am thankful to the Almighty. U 
will be useless to make a search after me, for I have taken means to 
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It is not very difficult to conceive^ that the anxie- 
ty and uneasiness on snth occasions mnst be ex- 
treme; and that the prospectus allades to the very 
period^ of which Lady Morgan speaks^ is evident^ 
since a great part of the misery is attributed to the 
invading armies. 

Here we must make an observation relative to the 
projector of the plan, who's prospectus we have quot* 
ed with care. We give that prospectus credit for 
containing the most genuine and authentic informa- 
tion that exists, with respect to the state of the pro- 
prietors of land in France, because the source of the 
information is so pure; but further, we have no 
confidence in what it says. 

It is plain, for example, that the extensive wants 
of the agricultural part of the nation could not be 
occasioned by the invading armies,* either as to the 
amount or general extension* They did not go 
through one-third part of France, and though the 
damage might be great, it could not extend to the 
thousands of millions of which agriculture stands in 
need. 

The fact appears to be this, that the desire of per- 

prevent the possibility of a discovery "-^ The victim of necessiti/. 
Such a person could not have been reduced to similar necessities 
in England. 
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80D8 possessed of small property to become propri- 
etors^ is so great, that they have^ in some cases, 
borrowed money in order to complete their pur- 
chases ; and, in many more instances, have expend* 
ed all in purchasing, and been obliged to borrow^ 
in order to. cultivate. 

It is clear, that if men become proprietors and 
cultivators without having previously suificient ca* 
pital for both purposes, they must undergo great 
difficulties* 

That the French have done so in a very general 
manner, is certain, but it is well also to state the 
causes that led to that effect, 

1st. The vanity attached to the title of Proprie^ 
taire is extreme, and led numbers to make every 
effort for its attainment, 

2d. The idea of wealth and independence at* 
tached to cultivating ground that belongs to one*s 
self, produces a similar effect; and both these pro- 
pensities were greatly^ encouraged, and their grati- 
fication facilitated, by the manner in which the 
lands of the church and of the emigrants were sold 
during the revolution*. 

^ There are 70 millions of acres of land occupied in France, and, as 
by the best accounts they may be averaged at 600 franks an acre, or 
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By means of the desire to become proprietors, 
and the facilities afforded in doing so, large portions 
of land fell into the hands of persons who were in 
straitened circumstances. M. Delenze, and most of 
his countrymen, who attribute those difficulties to 
the bad seasons and the desolation of the allies, are 
mistaken, in so far as imagining either the one or 
the other to be the principal cause, though they 
are, no doubt, both of them, accessaries. 

After having contrasted what the best-informed 
men in France have given as their serious opinion, 
after mature deliberation, with the statements of 
Lady Morgan, drawn from insulated facts, of which 
she neither seems to have had time, nor previous 
knowledge for appreciating, we cannot be at a loss 
to which of the two we are to give credit. 

But another thing is still to be considered. La- 
dy Morgan contradicts herself, which circumstance 



^^5ytbe whole value must be 1750 millions sterling; and it appear^ 
they are indebted at least to one- third the amount on an average, or 
about 580 millions. The Caisse Hi/pothecaire, great as its capital is» 
will bring scarcely any relief worth notice. The relief it does afford, 
will not be to the small proprietors, to enable them to cultivate, but 
%o those who can give the best and clearest securities, with the least 
trouble. &c fio^c at the end^ No. 3,*^Remarki on the Cais$e. 
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alone would entitle us to dispute her auth(H*ity. 
Not, however, to make any great inquiry into the. 
cause, we may conclude, that her whole work being 
written in a hurry, and by a contract, made before' 
she knew what materials she could find, and those 
materials being collected in haste and indiscrimi** 
nately threaded together, may, in addition to the 
work being printed at a distance, have precluded the 
possibility of its correction. 

To illustrate the business, we may refer to the 
conversation between Mrs. Delville and Lady Char-p 
lotte in the agreeable novel of Cecilia, where the se^ 
date matron, with equal gravity and good nature, 
said to her loquacious guest: *^ Pray, Lady Charlotte^ 
where did you get all the^e rattles?*^ ^^ Indeed^ 
Ma*am^ I cannot say^ but I meet a great many p^o* 
ple^ every one tells me something, smd I put the 
whole together as well as J can.'* 

Without comparing the inferences to be drawn 
from the complaints, curses, and shrugs of the 
shoulders, of some, with the boasting and gayety 
of others, or of the same persons the next minute, 
an absurd and partial conclusion is drawn, that the 
peasantry are rich, happy, and comfortable. 

If, however, happiness is to be estimate;d by smiles 
and gayety^ the French were far more happy before 
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the revolntion^ for they were then much more gay 
and cheerful. 

As Sir Charles Morgan, her Iadyship*s husband, 
lias written a book on the Philosophy of Life, he 
perhaps may give her a little information on this 
subject. The negro children on a West-India 
plantation are, to appearance, the most happy and 
contented beings in the world in the morning, when 
V newly washed, and presented to the master or over* 
seer, who looks on them just as he would on so 
many young calves, only considering their market^ 
able Talue at ^ future day. 

It has been often remarked^ that the boys whose 
hard destiny is to sweep chimneys, are the most 
cheerful of our species. They certainly, however, 
are far from being the most happy; and we beg Sir 
Charles to explain the phenomenon. 

Though Lady Morgan does not appear to have 
given herself time, either to examine facts, or to 
compare them, she proceeds with great vigour and 
decision to ascribe to the present peasantry of 
France a situation not only greatly superior to what 
it was before the revolution, but even to that of our 
English farmers. 

It is curious enough to see with what levity, and 
at the same time wkh what decision, this very im* 
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dortant subject is treated. We say levity, because, 
as to what the peasants ivere, she gives different ac- 
counts ; aud as to what they are now, she sees nor- 
thing but wealth, happiness, and joy. 

" The pedantry," says Lady Morgan, ^* before the 
revolution, abandoned to contempt and to neglect, 
and,cultivatingaplenteous soilfor others, which they 
could never hope to reap for themselves, submitted 
from generation to generation, with a debasing acr 
quiescence, to their iron destiny; and though they 
lightened the burden of a miserable existence by 
constitutional gayety; though they sung in chains, 
and danced in rags; yet, how sensibly they suffered, 
was marked in their meagre features and attenuated 
forms ; how keenly they felt, was evinced in the re- 
action of their feelings, when circumstances placed 
the sword of retribution in their hands, and ven- 
geance exceeded her customary horrors,' in the fe- 
rocious deeds of the Carmagnoles and the Marseil- 
lois. 

•^ It has always been observed by the travellers 
who visited France before the revolution, and par^ 
ticalarly by the English, and by agricultural travcl- 
lers^ that the peasantry of that country were a sin- 
gularly laborious and pain^-taking race, enduring 
mnch, and suffei^ing patiently, Mr, Young gives it 
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as his opinioo^ that ^^ they would have improrred 
the countiy^ if they had ibraied any part in a sys** 
tern, the principle of which tended towards national 
prosperity/' Bnt no such system appeared, until 
the concnrrence of that ^eat bouleversemenf, out 
of whose principles of destruction and regeneration, 
the present state of France arose.'* (Page 10, vol» 1 .) 

How is the above to be reconciled with what we 
read in page 34, by the same Arthur Young, which 
is as follows : 

" Before the revolution, the peasant who was 
not oppressed by feudal tenures, and whoever could 
save, by his earnings, from the rapacity of taxation, 
a little sum, reused himself to the dignity of a smail 
proprietor. The pride which this singular and 
rare independence awakened, tvas so great, that the 
dying father sometimes divided the proprietorship 
of a single apple-tree among his sons." On thii 
subject see young's Travels into France. 

Again, in page 40, vol. 1, Lady Morgan tells us, 
that, before the revolution, agriculture flourished, 
and we beg the reader to excuse her contradiction 
and inconsistency. 

'^'Turgot encouraged agriculture, ias the best 
means of insuring the prosperity of France; and 
brought to the aid and development of his great 
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niewB, all that France then boasted of genttis and 
acquirement. But while it was the glory of the nn*- 
fortnnate Lonis XVI. to hare raised such a man to 
the ministry) it was his weakness and his misfortune 
to have sacrificed him to the intrigues of that self* 
interested and privileged class^ which hurried on 
alike the ruin of the sovereign and of the state; and 
the enlarged views of this great man for the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the land^ remained unaccom- 
plished. Bat though France is still considered as 
for behind England in a science, on which her pros- 
perity peculiarly depends, yet, (in the words of a 
professed farmer, and great landed proprietor) — 
^' Lepeuple s'est ^claird sur ks prindpes de tagri- 
culturey le gout de la compagne ^esf ranhni; et 
t activity de T esprit s'est ported vers les amilim^a-' 
Horn agricolesr 

We must set down this praise of the antient state 
of husbandry to the desire of praising M. Turgot. 
Arthur Young wrote after Turgot had ceased to be 
minister. 

'^ The' peasantry of France may perhaps be di- 
vided into the distinct classes of proprietor, farmer, 
tenant (fermier), and labourer. A French writer 
has termed the labouring class of a free state — La 
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pdpinikre des soldats. It was on thia class that the 
law of military conscription fell with most ire* 
qaency> though not with most weight; for the la- 
bouring peasant made but little sacrifice, when he 
flung away the spade for the musket, and left the 
track of his plough for the march of victory-** 

What is meant by dividing peasantry into three 
distinct classes, of proprietors, farmei^s, and labour* 
ers^ it is not easy to say. The probable meaning 
is, that some peasants labour for hire; some labour 
ground that they have rented ; and some, ground that 
i^ their own property: but if so, it is not peculiar to 
France, for in most other countries it is the same; 
though, in the correct meaning of the word peasant, 
neither farmer nor proprietor are included. 

This error we mention, and we apprehend it has 
arisen from the great number of small divisions of 
property, which do not enable the proprietor to hold 
himself up above the rank of the hireling peasant, 
sufficiently to be distinguished from him. 

Her ladyship then proceeds: 

*^ Upon the large farms the condition of the te- 
nant is very much like that of our own English 
farmers; and in the pays de petite culture there 
exists a race, long disappeared from England^ of 
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poor bat kidependeat yeomen^ who rear their fami* 
lies in a degree of comfort, as perfect^ as it U remote 
from luxury. The dwelling of a French farmer 
presents the same scene of mral bustle, activity, and 
industry, as is usually found in the English farm* 
house. The women always appear full of occupa- 
tion and energy; and share in common with their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, the toil and anxiety 
of their condition. 

^^ There is something exquisitely gracious in the 
contemplation of that state of things, that true 

golden age of a country ^^ where every rood of 

ground maintains its man,*' and les petits propri- 
4fds of France, enjoyed by the most numerous 
class of the peasantry, whether purchased by the 
savings of the J'ermier or vigneron^ or whether ob- 
tained in the early part of the revolution from the 
sa]e pf the national domains^ present a state of rural 
independence, extremely favourable to the views, 
and highly gratifying to the feelings of philan^i 
thropy.*' 

*^ We were much pleased with having accident- 
ally lighted one day on one of those little proprie- 
tors^ whose means of subsistence and h^ppy inde- 
pendence lie within the compass of a few roods^ 
cultivateb dy their own hands, and whose condition 
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has arisen out of ^ the fermentation of revolationary 
conftict*." 

^' Misery,** said a French gentleman to me^ speak- 
ing of the severity of the season^ and the depreda- 
tion of the troops, ^^ misery already attacks ns, and 
presents a prospect of its incre^e, by the fonr years* 



* " In the public sale of the national domains^ the government 
became the agent of the peasantry; a certain portion of land, ordi- 
narily contiguous to his dwelling, was given to each peasant who 
presented himself as a purchaser; time was granted him to pay the 
purchase-money, and a small sum was advanced to enable the new 
proprietor to commence the cultivation of his little farm* .'^ Give 
a man secure possession of a bleak rock," says a celebrated agri- 
culturist, '^ and he will convert it into a garden ; give him a few 
years lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a desert.'' The truth 
of this position was strongly illustrated in the peasant proprietors of 
France; and notwithstanding the evil influence jvhich the spirit of 
foreign conquests in their late ruler must have had upon the re* 
sources and industry of the people, yet, when the allies first ap* 
proached the frontiers of the French territory, they invaded n coun* 
try whose peasantry were the best conditioned, and most prosperous 
of any nation in Europe; but with respect to our peasantry, it is 
quite certain^ that besides the improvement of their general condi-* 
tion by the revolution, they have also made a provision of energy 
and good sense, which strengthens and enlightens them to meet 
>very attack of adversity, and which they did not possess thirty 
years, backJ* 
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contribntifHis we have yeit to pay youT Mais encore 
elk fCattient presque pas TkaUtant de cafttpagne, 
qui est g4nirakment devenu prvpridtaire* 

^' It is a angular drcmnstance, that the Iitde^pro* 
prietors of a few arpents de terre do not even yet 
cultivate pastsrage for their cows; anil this negli-; 
genoe^ this remnant of their ancient bad system of 
farmiDg, peoples the walks and fields on Sundays 
and holidays with groups of girls and women^ em- 
ploy^ in cutting grasses^ with which they fill the 
little baskets hanging on their arms* It is thus a 
weekly provision is made for the cow^ which is but 
occasionally released from its confinement^ and per- 
mitted to range the fields^ under the guidance of a 
boy or girl, leading it by a rope. 

^^ Every peasant has some little live stock ; few 
are without a cow, and to it are usually added a pig, 
mule, or ass, according to the circumstances of the 
prc^rietor. There are, of course, many among 
these small farmers and owners of petits propria 
itis^ who have not enough land to find entire oc- 
cupation for a plough and team; and an arrange- 
ment is often made among a little knot of neigh- 
bours, to maintain among them the plough as com- 
mon property, while each supplies a horse or mule 
fpv the general service. Thus the same attelage 
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answers the purposes of alL • It ^ometimds, how-* 
ever^ happens, that among these independent lords 
of an acre, some are so little favoured by fortune, 
as to be unable to join even those small and ac- 
commodating agricnltnral farms; and then the pro- 
prietor is seen trailing a sort of ploughing machine, 
resembling a harrow, over his small territory, with 
the aid of one poor donkey, the scrub of the Jkrm. 
Still, however, this man is an independent proprie* 
tor; The little 3pot of earth he labours is his own; 
the portion of grain he sows he will reap; his chil- 
dren will eat of the fruit of the tree his hand has 
planted; and while this modicum of land preserves 
him and his family iii independence, while every 
paiticle of the soil is turned to its utmost account, 
and yields triple produce from what it formerly did 
in less interested hands, the frugal savings of labo- 
rious industry do not go to feed the rapacity of the 
tythe-proctor, to meet the vexatious call of rack* 
rents, or to pay for air and light, the inheritance of 
the " very commoners of nature.'* 

^* It is impossible to travel any distance in 
France, without being struck with the picturesque 
scenes which continually present themselves, . Jn 
the south, and among the heights called LesPetifes 
Aipesy between Lyons and Geneva, a family of two 
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iHT three generations^ may frequently be seen issuing 
fofth from the cottage of the patriarchal sire^ willi 
the first rays of the morning; the old dames^ to cut 
the grasses and nutritive herbs for their cows; the 
younger ones^ to share the labours of the field or 
vineyard^ with their brothers, husbands, or lovers, 
under the watchful eye of the guardian fadier; 
while the boys and girls lead forth their sheep from 
the nightly fold, and the younger urchins take the 
reins of government over large flocks of turkeys, 
and rule the politics of the poullryryard, with wellr 
sustained authority/' 

Were we to search in the history of former times, 
in this or in any country of Europe, we should 
find the condition of thie, lower orders to have been 
very bad. They neither enjoyed liberty, nor scarce^ 
ly any of those advantages, to which we attach the 
idea of comfort or happiness; but it is not fair to 
dQ tbi9> and conclude that the French revolution is 
the cq.nse of the alteration in France. . Xhe manners 
of the times, and the ways of thinking that accom^ 
panied a more polished state of society, as knowledge 
was diffused, had in France, as in this country, 
gradually meliorated their lot. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the feudal systeia 
was only slowly dying away, and that the French 
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revoliitian put i.n end to it all at once ; bat it broi^hit 
crfiier erils in the place of those it remoYcd. Even 
in thcf worst of tiroes^ the feudal system carried 
protection along with oppression^ as all govermnents 
do more or less. The protection was always real, 
and much of the oppression nominal ; but even if it 
had not been so^ is it either wise or fair to suppress 
all the fresh evils that were substituted, or at least 
that succeeded to those that were done away? 

Most part of Lady Morgan's statements with 
respect to the blessings brought by the revolution^ 
evidently apply to the time of Buonaparte*s govern^ 
inent; for she very plainly and repeatedly states^ 
that with the family of Bourbon many of those fevils 
had returned, particularly in respect to religious^ 
matters; but she never notices the consd^iptioti 
which tore sons away from their parents, at the 
0ge of fifteen and sixteen, in a most unpityiog anlc] 
cruel manner. A very vigorous military govera-* 
m«nt never can be favourable to the liberty of in- 
dividuals; and where the citizen and soldier were 
perpetually coming in contact with each other, it is 
self-evident that the citizen mast sufier. 

Buonaparte, and all those under him, favoured the 
niilitary in every case, and under every circumstance. 
The military belonged to a body, and they had com- 
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panibiis to assiatj and snperiws to protect titem^ 
while the citiEciiis^ peasants, or subjects who were, 
not in the army, had no one either to give them as^ 
sistance, or to grant them protection. 

Even the civil government, consisting of prefects^ 
mayors, and justices of the peace, took part with the 
military, and oppression was the order of the day. 
If it was not sanctioned by law, it was universally 
practised, and requisitions were never resisted^ how- 
ever arbitrary, with any effect. 

The great increase of taxation daring the reign of 
Buonaparte*, is a positive proof of the rigwous 
severity of his rale and sway. Persons and proper* 
ty were at his disposal, and he disposed of both with 
an unsparing hand. 

It is true, that Lady Morgan understood from her 
washer-woman, whose arrival she used to watch 
irom her windows, that the present government in^ 
tterferes in the washing and ironing of clothes ou 

* The revenue of France previous to (he revolution, amounted to 
four hundred and eighty millions ; Buonaparte trehled the amount| 
and it is again reduced to about seven hundred millions. Lady 
Morgan's husband even states it at five hundred and seventy; but as 
this is a mistake, we shall not take the advantage of his error: it 
however ought to have prevented her from stating that matters ai9 
vrorse under the Bourbons* 
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holidays, which BnoQaparte did not do. This is 
trae, when the mayors happen to be religious men^ 
but it is not generally true, and in no case is it ac- 
cording to the charter, or the law of the land; bat 
it served her ladyship as an occasion for finding 
fault with the Bourbons, and laughing at religion; 
at the same time that she showed with what avidify. 
she ent^ed into conversation with persons of the 
lower classes of society, when those persons hap* 
pened to dislike the pi'esent system of government^ 
that is to say, to be of aonutinous and discontente4 
disposition"*. 

Supposing all to be true that is said on this sub* 
jcct, it only goes to prove, that Buonaparte was in- 
different as to matters that concerned religion, which 
no one is inclined, we believe, to doubt. , The man 
who in Egypt claimed as a merit bis having over- 
thrown the Catholic church, and embraced Maho-r 
inetauism, cannot be suspected of being very zealous^ 

* The admirers of Lady Morgan should read with attention the 
anecdote of the washer-woman ; for it shows, that the said muti- 
nous lady treated her as a sort of ignorant savage imported froni 
Bngland, for whom she was willing to wash for money; but whom 
she inwardly despised, and considered as greatly her inferior. It ia 
evident the mighty washer-woman looked very lighUy on her kidy-^. 
ship* 
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fot* the observance of the holidays appointed bjf 
that church. We however have better proofs than 
any that can come through so obscure a i^hannel^ 
that Bnonaparte only considered the papulation of 
France, as the means of procuring him men to fight^ 
and money for the furtherance of his ambitious 
purposes* He was not only totally void of every 
fiort of affection for the French people, but he bated 
them on account of their restiesi^ disposition, and he 
had a particular pleasure in crushing them udder 
his feet. He was a trae despot, both in disposition 
and in practice, and delighted in compelling the 
people to submit to his power without daring t^ 
complain of his severity. 

Having seen what the real pecuniary sitaation of 
the agriculturists of France is, from the best autho* 
rities, it next becomes us to see what one of the bestf 
informed men in France says on the important sub^ 
ject of agriculture, in another way. 

The Count de la Borde, in a work published last 
year, intituled, " De V Esprit d" Association^^ takes 
a view of the state of agriculture in France, com: 
paring it with what it was before the revolution^ 
and what it is y9i\h that of England and Flander^> 
The count has travelled much, has viewed things 
with care an^ attention^ and has not written. bastU^i 
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, Instead of taking his opmions from the view of a 
kvft cottages and cabbage ' gardens^, or the random 
coaversatioQ of some old mea and women, whom 
chance threw in his way, he has obtained them 
from the best-informed men in different conntries 
He is partial^ ats every man ought to be, to his own 
country, so far as his a&ctions, wishes, and feelings 
sre concerned, bat he does not let those innate pro^ 
pensities warp his opinion, much less biaa him in his 
statements of facts/ 

*^ Agricnltural progress,*^ says the count, *^ may 
be divided into four degrees:— ^First, the general 
cultivation, so as to leave no land useless that might 
be cultivated with advantage. Secondly, the culti- 
vation that produces the most. Thirdly, the im- 
proving the race of horses, cattle, sheep^ &c. And 
Fourthly, the using such machines, as by diminishing 
the labour of man, produce the most, with the 
least expense;^ 

France is only arrived at the first stage or degree^ 
and little of the soil is left uncultivated, but the 
three others are entirely wanting, (bii manquenf en- 
tHrementJ. It has all that mere labour can pro- 
duce, -and nothing of what skill and informaticm 
add to labour. The activity it enjoys was given by 
the revolution. The cry of liberty appears to have 
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made luen display thfiir energy. .The entire popu- 
Jalkm of France was attracted towards the cnltiva- 
tion of the ^oil^ as if that soil had been meliorated 
in the people, or the people regenerated for the 
9oiL The . smallest pieces of ground were cultiTated 
even on the sides of mimntaitis, and on the border9 
of precipices; and around all the habitations weie 
raised gardens for the use of man. A freedwi iron 
rent and taxes for four years, acted as a bounty on 
improvement, and supplied the place of capital^ ex- 
cept in the ease of the draining of some large tracts 
of marshy ground, which required more than could 
be accomplished by iadividuai means or enterprise. 

Thus, little is wanting with respect to the exten- 
sion of agriculture, but it is quite otherwise with 
respect to its improvement. 

France is not only in the perfection of that ait 
far behind England send Flanders, but behind other 
countries that are far inferior in civilization; such 
as Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, the Palatinate, and 
Italy. la France there is not one quarter of the 
lands cultivated as they ought to be, that is to say, 
they do not produce nearly what they ought to pro- 
duce^ sukI as to the use of machinery, it is almost 
totally unknown* 

The English acre produces in clear profit, bn the 
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average^ 37 francs 60 centimes^ while the French 
acre only prodnces Id francs^ or two-fifth&; and thi^ 
although the dimate of France is better, and much 
of its produce more valuable^ such as wine, oil, and 
fruits. There must then be some general fault in 
the cultivation; and there is no exaggeration in say- 
mg'^ that France could be made to produce twice, 
or even thrice as much as it does, provided better 
modes were employed* > 
, The following is a comparative statement:-^ 



fiitesit 



la agricthnre ... 
f B mmwfiiff tm 'es 
Ixbdigent m.^...... 

Total. 



FRANCE. BRITAIN. 

108,000,000 Acres. 55,000,000 Aotes. 

Employment of People* 

17,509,000 IndiTiduals. 6,120|06o ladividodg. 

0,200,000 ..........M.M... 79070,000 ........M......* 

800,000 .....M.M...M... 1,548,000 .^... 

4,500,000 ..M.^.......*.... 9,S47»000 < 



. 29>00Q,000 



17.085,000 



> Annual Produce and JUvemte* 
PRAKCB/ BRITAIN. 

AgriciatQral ...M....... i; 131,400,000 £821,100,000 

Maanfaetures ............. 38,000,000 111,000,000 

Pevaaua .M...M..SM.M.m.. 99i300,000 §6fiO9fi0QF 



* Ftom Ibis calculation, (though probably not very exact, yeji 
the best that has been nade), we find, that there are nearly tluree 
times 9S many people employed in agricultuYe. ip France, as (here 
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Tliese calculations cannot possibly be quite ex* 
^act, but they are from the most approved documents, 
and, at all events, they show the immense disparity 
of the productive powers of the two countries, 

M. de la Borde enters then into many details re- 
lative to particular modes of cultivation, improving 
the breed of cattle, and, above all, the employment 
of machinery; but as it is only with the effect or 
general result that we have to do, we shall not 
follow him through them; but his opinion on that 
important subject merits attention. 

" Nothing** says he, ** is a greater error, than the 
prejudice entertained generally amongst the unin- 
formed, and even amongst many persons of educa- 
tion, against the use of machines, for saving the la- 
bour of man. It is thought, that by saving labour 
they condemn men to die with hunger for want of 
work, whereas the effect is quite the contrary. The 

are in manufactures ; while in England there are more manqfacturers 
than agriculturists. That the average produce of the Individuals 
employed in agriculture in France is ^8, and in ^ngland £S6; 
which is foar times and pne-hftlf greater. In manufactures the value 
produced by a man is £6 : 7s. in France, and in England £l6:9s» 
Kow although tftings are dearer in England than in France, they 
are not double; therefore the situation of the agriculturist, as well 
^6 of the manufacturer, must be better in England than in France^ 
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invention of the plough^ the first and greatest of all, 
has enabled man to cultivate more than double the 
ground. The iron mills and forges, the cotton- 
spinning machines, &c. have all produced similar 
effects*. 

^^ Except in Normandy, which, from being near 
to Flanders and England, partakes a little of their 
modes of cultivation ; the rest of France is in the 
hands of ignorant people, who blindly follow an 
old routine, both in regard to the breeding of cattle, 
and raising of grain. The ploughs are as they were 
four hundred years ago. The teeth of the harrows 
are pegs of wood, and they break the hemp seeds one 
by one with the hand. The farmers are, like pea* 
sants, grossly ignorant, neither knowing how to 
write nor to count, eating black bread all the year, 
and only conquering their hard destiny by their 
courage and perseverance. 

*^ The division of land in some cases is too mi- 

* When his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence visited the 
mint at Paris, he asked if they did not nse a steam-engine to mave 
the flyes. ^' God be thanked Monseigneur,*^ was the answer, ** we 
have men enough in France to do without those machines.''-*-'* His 
Royal Highness" says M.de la Borde, '^ might ha%an8wered» ''and 
Gud be thanked Sir, we have machinery enough in England, to save 
the labour of so many men." 
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nate^ aod in others too extensive: that ignorance and 
want of capital^ which prevent all improvement, will 
continue, till men who are wealthy and well-informed, 
apply themselves to agriculture as in England, where 
the ground is a great raw material, which rich men 
turn to an immense profit, by iheans of genius, ma- 
chinery, and capital. 

^* In France, on the contrary, the property is di- 
vided into small lots, on which each family feeds a 
cow, grows a little corn for food, and lint or hemp 
for clothing, with a small quantity of wood for fire; 
and at the end of the year, each is, as at the hegin- 
ping, after being badly fed, clothed, and warmed, 
during the whole time. 

'^ In England the cultivators obtain wealth more 
easily than they do existence in France, where the 
great and the small proprietors are stationary.'* 

What says Lady Morgan to this picture? Will 
she consult her washfer-woman at Paris, or some of 
her casual cottage ac(|uaintai)ces to enable her to 
prove the contrary? 

We now, however, come still more directly to 
the point at issue, respecting the small proprietors^ 
The Count godson to say. 

^^ An ill-advised passion for becoming a proprie-^ 
tor, a prematqre ambition of becoming independent. 
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have given a wrong direction to the cultivators, 
From being workmen, who ruled over the ground, 
they haye become its proprietors and its slaves T* 

In France the rage for small lots of groun4 has 
produced the effect, that wh^n land is sold in small 
divisions, it produces .at the sale one-third more 
than its value; if in large portions one-third less*; 
the consequence of which is, that the subdivision of 
lands ^pes on ipost rapidly and ruinously through 
France, so that the- revolutiqn, with its great level- 
ling plan, (rahot de nivellement)^ and the law of the 
17th NivQse'\^ will so divide property, that very soou 



* M. de la Borde gives for bis authority, the correspondence b&r 
tween M. Deleuze already mentioned, and more than two thousand 
mayors of different communes, in vitrious parts of France. 

t The law respecting premojeniture, by which the eldest son was 
to inherit the landed property. — (jady Morgan, mistaking the law 
for the thing itself^ says, there is pow no premojeniture in France. 
Iq plain English, or in plain nonsence, whichever the reader pleases, 
her ladyship says in a note to page 34—*^ That in France all the sons 
are of the ss^me age.'^ This is indj^ a notable discovery, and puts 
one in mind of the man that invented what he called galloping ra- 
sorsy with which a horseman might shave himself wttile he was 
riding a race. Her ladyship was 90 occupied in making a book, 
that she never considered whether it was to consist of sense or non 
sense. 
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the spade will replace the plough. Une agricul- 
ture d^magogiquey an Agrarian equality, will prevent 
industry from prospering^ or riches from increasing. 
What retards agriculture, will retard manufactures 
atid commerci^i 

M. de la Borde, after speaking vety highly df Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk, and some other English agricul- 
turists, then proceeds to point out the mode of im- 
proving agriculture in his owuvcountry; but it is 
not with what may be, that we have to do, and 
therefore we shall not follow him in this discussion, 
though we must observe, on his own authority, that 
as institutions of the same nature were demanded so 
ttarly as 1656, iti the time of Henry II. and were 
actually formed sixty years ago> without producing 
any benefit^ not tnuch good is tb be expected from 
them ; od the contrary, the subdivision of territory 
threatens to make France the poorest and inost po- 
pulous 'Country on the face of the earth. ^ 

W^e have been at considerable pains to prove, by 
undoubted testimony^ that the part of Lady Mor- 
gan's book which has a tendeiflcy to deceive the 
people of England with regard to the peasantry of 
France, is so completely erroneous, because the bril- 
liant picture she paints is calculated to excite dis- 
content in this country. We do not accuse her of 
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inisrepi*esentation with any bad design; bnt attribute 
to barry^ a desire to make a book, and tbe snj^rfiGial 
view she took of things^ the great blunders she has 
committed. 

The city of London is supplied with garden-^stufis 
of all sorts by wealthy gardeners. Paris by a pro- 
digious number of small gardeners, and both have 
great profits on what they sell; but it would be ab- 
jsurd to judge of the agricultural population of either 
country, from those wha are in the vicinity of the 
capitals. They receive double the jmce for an ar- 
ticle tha| would be got at a distance from a great 
town, and, from the nature of things, they must be 
snore at their ease; but if one is to judge from the 
persons who attend the markets in London and 
Paris, those of London are far more wealthy. 

The markets of Paris show abundance of pro- 
duce, but the persons who bring it to market, who 
are generally the growers themselves, are far from 
appearing wealthy*. 

It is true, that good beds and good linen, are to 

* Before the revolution^ the markets of Paris were as well, if not 
better, supplied with all sorts of garden-stuffs. The market-people 
were clothed the same as they are now; there appears to be no 
difference, but the prices were much lower, and the people seemed 
better contented. We speak of previous to 1789. ' 
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be fotiD^ in the hetises of many of the peasants; hut 
that was the case previous to the revolution^ as is 
proved by the antiquity of the lirticles of furniture, 
the age of which can be estimated from their ap- 
pearaace, according to the declaration of her lady- 
isfaip herself. Linens, both for household use and 
personal wear, are more abundant in Scotland 
amongst all classes^ than amongst those of the same 
rank in society in England; but, to infer from that 
circumstance^ that the good people of Scotland were 
richer or more at th^ir ease would be a great error. 

Much is to be set down to the account gf different 
tastes and difierent manners^ arising from circum* 
stances that are not connected with the actual de- 
gr^ of wealth of the inhabitants of a country; as 
for example, a citizen of Paris will have his house 
ornamented with fine large looking-glasses, and exr 
pensive clocks; he will perhaps have two gold 
watches, and his wife one ornamented with pearls; 
and both of them will have diamonds of considerable 
Taluej when the whole of the stock in trade amounts 
only to a few hundred pounds. A London citizen, 
-with as many thousands in trade, will not have half 
the value in personal or household ornaments. 
To see a proprietor of an acre of land eating with 
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a silver spoon and fork^ and then going ta as»siat 
his jack ass to han^ow or to plough the land, is at 
least as ridiculous as to see an old emigrant walking 
in the Thuillery gardens^ dressed in the style of his 
younger and better days> before round hats and 
coachmen's gi'eat-coats had become the favourite 
costume of gentlemen. 

It cannot be necessary to say any more to prove, 
that the condition of the peasantry of Fance is by no 
means superior to that of any country in Europe^ 
and to make us doubt that it is much improved; 
but, supposing that it is improved, &till it is very 
bad; and as the number of small praprietors in- 
creases, it must become worse; for not only they 
will all be rivals in thQ sale of such superfluous ar- 
ticles of produce, as they have to spare; but the 
number of their customers must gradually decrease. 
They will not find the same demand that they do at 
present, and the tendency is to realise the amusing 
reverie of Voltaire, which he intituled *^ The man of 
Forty Crowns," a reverie intended to turn into ridi- 
cule, the idea of Agrarian equality, which was silent- 
ly preparing, long before the French revolution, as 
it is very probable Voltaire foresaw. 

Another evil must fall on the small proprietors 
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in the course of time. They will havi neatly the 
wh6le of the taxes to pay; for, as their number in- 
creases^ the number of persons who are now engaged 
in other businesses will diminish, and a still greater 
proportion must be paid by agriculturists. 

This progressive state of dithculty threatens* the 
small proprietors of France with dangers, of which 
neither tbey nor the country seem to be aware. 
Taxes ean only be paid from the sale of surplus 
produce; and if those taxes increase, and the sale 
becon^es at the same time more difficult, the situa- 
tion of the small proprietors may become desperate, 
and then the falacy of the present system will be 
discovered, and an end put to it by necessity. 

It is evident enough that the vanity of being a 
proprietor will prevent any voluntary sale of such 
an unprofitable species of property. Necessity can 
a^one controul the strong bent which ambition has 
taken amongst the peasantry; but that may come 
too late for the nation : whether it will or not, is a 
question Uot now to be solved. It is too intricate, 
and depends on too many contingent circumstances; 
but time will soon bring the effect arising from such 
a cause into a more clear view of the observers who 
may be alive to notice the progress. 
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Ndthing is here meant to be said iii isL^nt di 
great overgrown estates^ or of tfaos^ large farms 
which are evils of another sort; hot as they are not 
evils felt in f^rance> the discussion of their nature 
and extent is not any way necessary on the present 
occasion* 

There doed not appear occasion for much strength 
of fancy^ or of much knowledge^ to see that a large 
country^ divided into small parcels of land> where 
men^ women^ and children, aided by donkeys, (Lady 
Morgan's appellation for their assistants), rear pig^, 
poultry, cabbages, and potatoes, which are chiefly 
Consumed by themselves, can be very happy, or very 
respectable; at least that situation of things is not 
enviable to our English farmers and peasants. 

That a farmer's servant should have a little land 
attached to his cottage is highly desirable. Wc 
should be glad to see that practice prevail in Eng- 
land; but to be a farmer's servant, and small proprie- 
tor, ^re two very different things. The small bit of 
ground, pig, and poultry, make the farmer's servant 
live more comfortably, and employ the time of his 
wife and children, but they do not depend on it; 
the husband gets enough to maintain them by h\% 
hired labour* The small proprietor^ on the con- 
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trary, has nothing bnt his pride to support him, be« 
sides what he, his wife, children, and donkey, can 
raise. In case of any accident, or a bad year, the 
English labourer can obtain aid from his master. 
The French propriitaire has nobody to help him. 
The same blight or storm that ruined his prospects, 
mined those of all his neighbours, add there is no 
one to assist them. 

In 1818 the public papers were more occupied 
by storms of hail, rain, and thunder, that laid waste 
whole cantons, and by conflagrations that consumed 
villages, than by all other things together. They 
formed the leading feature of the intelligence of the 
day, when the legislature was not sitting. 

The accounts given in a summary way were 
abundantly distressing; but, to examine the details 
was terrible. The gardens and grounds to the 
north and east of Paris, were ravaged by a hail 
storm in April. Tlie Fauxbourg St. Antoine, Char-^ 
ronne, Menil-montagne, &c. were filled with objects 
of the greatest misery, and small proprietors, who 
envied the beggar tbat goes from door to door, to so* 
licit a pittance. The king and the princes did what 
tbey could; but, as almost every day their liberality 
was laid under similar contributions, they con not 
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do more tlian shew the goodness of their hearts^^ 
and their desire to alleviate evils which it was far 
beyond their power to cure. 

We know not how improvidence arid iriebrietjr 
may have degraded or impoverished the peasantry of 
Ireland^ or how much the unthinking proprietors 
of the soil, aided by unfeeling middle men, may 
have oppressed them, but we know well, that no* 
where in England or Scotland are silch wretehed 
and miserable people to be seen as in France. 

We lament an order of things that tends to the 
increasing the number of the small proprietors^ who 
are liable to such cruel accidents. Th^ ravages of 
the bavde noir, (the black squad), as they are 
termed, who contract for the materials of gentle- 
men*s castles and seats that are demolishing in con- 
sequence of the extension of small proprietors, will 
600Q bring France to that state which Lady Morgan 
admires; but which well-informed Frenchmen de- 
plore^ and which it is so easy to see must convert 
that once superb country into a poor discontented 
population^ 

We have gone into peasants' houses at all seasons 
of the year, and never did we see on any occasion 
an appearance of affluence. Their meals generall jr 
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consisted of soup or boiled milk> in which were 
large luiQps of bread ; haricots, and the commouer 
sorts of garden-staffs; and sometimes^ though very 
rarely, a little me^t and cheese^ of which they ate 
sparingly; were the great luxuries of those rural Amr 
phitryonSj (tp borrow the jargon of Lady Morgan, 
which suits Badly, it would appear, with plain truth). 
Cheese, and lumps of bread, and Amphitryons; what 
a strange combioation! Cj^rtaiijly it is strange 
enough. We might as well speak qf the Hotten* 
tot Amphitryons that are seen eating filth at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or those of Kamtschatka, who 
stuff their guests with whale's blubber, till they 
nearly burst. 

We have always admired the Eastern Tales, that 
give fine fanciful descriptions of men and things 
that never existed; we do not even disapprove of 
the tales of Baron Munchausen, because, however 
, fidjculous, thesreader is neither insulted nor deceiv- 
ed; the fiction wears the face of fiction But Lady 

Morgan wishes her fictions to pass for truth, of 
iK'hich she has given them the appearance; there- 
fore they do not deserve that admiration to which 
a tale that is told as being a fiction is entitled. 

There U indeed one thing that we do approve of 
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in that carions work. Her ladyship s|ieaks of the 
patriarchs of the Sonth of France, and les Petits 
^Ips^ as if she had been long living in those conn- 
tries, when, to be sure, she had only-quitted her dear 
little island of Erin for a few months. We cer- 
tainly give her credit for this, because* it is a key 
from which we may see that the whole is what po- 
lite company would call Judge. If we do not use 
the key, it is our own fault ; and therefore having 
received this key from herself, we shall use it^ and 
know that we shall not offend her if we compliment 
her fancy at the expense of her integrity, and admit 
her book to be an imaginary description of things 
that never existed, s^ncl ^ re}atioi> of adventures that 
pever took place*. 

We shall finish this long and tedious, though im- 
portant subject, by showing that taxes are increas? 
ing on land since the revolution, as is evident from 
the following tabl^ of the budgets of 1789 and 
I8I6. 

* When she say9 tbat the roads in France are all animation and 
picturesque, she is certainly dreaming. Nothing is more mpnotoh 
nous, solitary, and dead, than the country of France, roa^s, and all; 
ai)d for this we appeal to any one, or all, of the thirty thousand fa^ 
milies that have visited France within the last twelve mpnths. 
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The following budgets of expenses for the years 
1789 and 18 16 will show how the taxes haVe been 
taken from other things^ and laid on land^ 

RECEIPTS, 1789. 

Taille , 71,431,d00 

Capilation , 37,171|000 

Impositions locales • , • • • ••••«.•• 385,000 

Vingti^mes . • •••..•••. 46,468,000 

Paysdetats , • 24,556,000 

Capitation, vingti^nae, aboimees . • 7,440,000 

Ferme gen6rale ..••••••... 150,107,000 

Regie geoerale des aid€s ....•.....•.••.• 50,^20,000 

Regie des domaines et bois .•••.•••• • • 50,000,000 

Ferme des postes ? -^i • • • • 12,000,000 

Ferme des messageries • • 1,1009000 

Petitesfermes ...••...••..•.•.•.••...• 1,620^000 

Marc d'or ..•»•• ••..•.••••••• t 1,500,00Q 

Ilegie des poudres et salp^tres • * • • • 800,000 

Loteries • 14,000,000 

B6Qj^fice sur la fabrication des monnoyes • • • 506,000 

Revenus casuelles • . . • 3,000,000 

Reyenus divers ••••.• •••••,••... ^,796,000 

475,100,000 
RECEIPTS, I8I6. ,,,3,_-__ 

Contritsution funci^re • 220,l6O,0OO 

Contribution personelle ••••••••••••••..•*••. 44,640,000 

Portes et fenetres .••..•••• 14,181,000 

Patentes . • • .^ . . ; • • 16,1S6,000 

£aregis trement, domaines • ••••... 11 8,000,000 

Bois •••....... , , 20,000,000 

Douanes • 40,000,000 

Sel .,. 85,000,000 

Droits gcn6 raux, partie ordinaire .••••••. 60,000,000 

Carried over ...•..••. 618,167^000 
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firoughtover , f «•.« 618,167,000 

Tabac , •••....••. • , 37>OOO,000 

Lotene • • • • • •••••••.•••••• 6,000,000 

Poste ..••.. 14,QOO,000 

Salines • 2,000,000 

Eecettes accidentelles • • . • • ^ • • . » «..•••... 5,313,009 

Total 682,480,000 



The iaillej which is the first article in the table of 
the year 1789> ^i^^ ^^^ vingtibme, are the same taxes 
as the impdt foncihre, the first article in the receipts 
of 18X6. It has more than doubled; and, as the es- 
tates are divided more and more;, it will continually 
increase, as the other taxes, excepting salt and to- 
bacco, may be expepted to fall off*. 

In the long-rfun the lands must pay almost the 
whole expenses of the state^ and that will be done 
with great difficqlty, because it cai^ only be from 
the surplus produce which poor proprietors will 
ha.Te to sell af^er feeding their families. 

» This is so true, that, in the last Budget for 18J9, the imfoi 
foncihre is 40 millions more than in 1 8 1 6 ; and the whole amount 
of ta^es 889 millions, which is an alarming increase. 
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PART IL 



OF PARIS, 

THE king of Framce U still subjected to all the 
useless fatignitig fmim <>f the ancieat courts thon^ 
the J have now lost their meaning and utility. 

As things etxisted osider thd ancient governaftent^ 
Ike kiBg was the centre from which all proceeded. 
His palace was crowded from rndtoiug t^ nigbt« 
But eren then the 8oVere%n» used to enfey G(i»^ 
rative repose^ St. Jei:mai% VersaiUesy mod etbev 
pfthieee> wete at sdch a distalDto from ihi capita}^ 
m to predude the assemblage of fai^tmo^ cowrtiersf; 
but the king ha» tow nd ielantiiOiu Almost every 
day^ bis m^eMy xteeiires.gcHtkmeir in the momii^ 
and ladies in the eveniug. He goes to chapel x^ 
gffiamkf cveiy fiMwaoeor He agne marriage con- 
traefa&hetwtdDperMssoftaankordktindtfot^^ thou^ 
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that is eatirdy a nseUss ceremony^ and an absurd 

shadow of ancient arbitrary power. 

The castle of \he Thuilleries is more like the 

barracks of soldiers^ than the palace of a king. 

Soldiers are seen sitting at most of the windows 

of the first floor; the antichambers are full of them; 

which^ to any man who either thought or felt, would 

be highly disgusting. 

We do not nfean to say that Louis XVIII. does 

not both think and feel, but he is made to believe 

that it should be so. How unlike our good king 

George, who had only a few centinals placed rottnd 
his palace, and whd* was not afraid to walk out 
or to ride out without the company of armed men. 

The simplicity of the nianner in which our royal 
family lives, makes a prodigious contrast with that 
of France; and it always did so: but before the re- 
volution the difference of situation warranted, or 
rather rendered necessary, the difference of the 
state and manner of living; but it is not so now. 
A constitutional king should not let himself be made 
a ptippet of, and tormented by the preservation of 
forms and customs that have absolutely no meaning 
whatever. 

The persevering in the same manner of receiving 
homage, which was very well iathe time of Louis XIV. 
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who woiild make ddkes and peers 6f France^ whjile 
his valet de chaihbre was adjasting his wig, is little 
short of the absuixlity of Bdonaparte, keeping up all 
the i^tate of a sovereign in the little island pf Elba, 
or of Theodore king of Corsica^ a&cting to give 
audience from a throne^ when a prisoner^ in the 
king's bench. 

In £agland Wei^like to $ee our princes going 
about like private men, without any parade or dis- 
tinction; and they feel themselves perfectly secure, 
and seem pleased to enjoy the freedom of private 
individuals. It is far difierent in France, every 
prince has his guards, both horse and foot, and the 
street must b^ cleared before them as they drive 
along. 

This has a bad effect everyway. The minds of 
the people fee] as if it were a sort of triumphal in- 
sult daily repeated. A itaode of bringing to their 
remembrance their past insolence, and their present 
submissive state. Being too often repeated, it has 
lost the impression of state which it probably was 
intended to give> and appears like a sort of puppet- 
show* Cuirassiers, steeled on the back and breast, 
with drawn swords^ galloping through a peaceable 
city, to protect a beloved king from his submissive 
subjects, has more of the ludicrous in it, than of the 
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Hiagnifiemt^ and by np meaiis Imck to idqiin love^ 
fodT, or i^peot. 

^^ Every oAe has lii^ day/' s^y tbe passengers^ ai 
they go along^ with a shrug of the shoulders^ whieh 
is as much as to say^ <^ Perhaps we may yet hart 
our's.^ 

With this grand military procession of w«in 
steely there are always two men ih baurgeoia dresses^ 
with ooched i^ats^ who seemk as if they oquld scansel; 
keep their sciiits on th«v horses; and no persoi^ who 
has evf r seeathe mode exhihitioo q£ t^. tailor ric^Bg 
^ Brentford, wiU ase this» wiUio«t caHiog to wiod 
the mock knight of the steei ]^« 

One gilded eoach, loaded wU^ mi^s^^ and 
drawn by eight horses, proceeds rapidly glmig; 
and anot W gilded cpidph foJUows^, k>^ed. with no- 
thing, reminding the passenger of the bwkus^ae 
ballad of Mslhxookt 

** Uun portat sa cuirass^ 
Uautre ne portat rieu.'' 

Itfemory, and the as5o<^iatk>R of ideQ3, attack the 
eiladd of the mind, and make a fbrcible entry. 
There th^y remain, fike the armies of oceopation, 
and the peaceable dt^n has no other- i^t^niatf^s 
than to snbmit, till they think pr(^r to €fepart» 
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almostj belongs to the national gnard^ has a hatred 
tD the kbg^s guards^ and the feding of eomfty k 
retdfaed with krterest; and all this gOM on^ if not 
miGfcseryed by the friends of his inajestf;^ at least 
observed for no good purpose: and were werto" 
v^ittif e to suggest what it wotdd be wise to do^ we 
shoold advise the king to go otit amongst his sub- 
jects on ordinarf occasiotii?, as if he committed 
himself in coi^fidencei tb thefr care, and reserve his 
guards forhigh days ahd holidays, when they wotdd 
be considered as attehditig for ihe sake of parade, 
and not of protection. Ttbe FlrencJh arb a generous 
people, and when left toiheir owtt feelings^, wHl act 
better than when under a power that is too feeble 
to resist, and too great to' be mistaken for an escort 
merely for conveniency. 

In times of difficulty, the ttiler 6f a people Will 
give less offence by expending a million with deco* 
mm, than by expending a twentieth part in a wan* 
ton or in a useless manner. 

To keep up tile useless establishment of the ^ibpty 
i^a<^, costs not much less than the salary of the 
president of the United States of America. And 
here it is that the inward republicans repine at what 
tfaey consider a useless unmeaning parade. 
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^ This c^p^rative estimate is nU in favour of re- 
publicipiisii)^: and it is made every day ia the same 
involiiDtary manner. that the tailor riding to Brent* 
fpr4 is brought to loinflhy the .two heroes with large 
cocked hats^ who accompany Uie carriage qf the 
king. 

When the allied sovereigns weye in Faris^ they 
went about without guards^. though they had eutered 
it as enemies. They did the same thing a second 
time^ after the battle of Waterloo: and lastly; after 
the conferences at Aix-la-Cbapelley the emperor of 
Russia and king of Prussia travelled through France 
and came to Fans without any thing to protect 
them; but yet the king of the country never ;goe$ 
out unprotected. Whatever thi3 may mean> it has 
a strange appearance;^ and is not probably the best 
method that could be adopted wijth the French.'^ 

The art of revolting is better known in France^ 
we strongly, sqspect^ than the art of governing; but 
at all events, as circumstances now exi^t^ it is by 
love and confidence, and not by fear and force, that 
the country can be secured.. Th^ national gnards, 
and the troops of the line^ the regular army> do 
both, most unfortunately, look on the , royal guards 
with an eye of jealousy and envy. The imperial 
guards under Buonaparte were considered, as thtt 
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^Ute of, the regular army^ a sort of dUtinguished 
baod, not s^arate> but belonging to it, and chosen 
fron^ amongst the ordinary regiments* The same 
spirit, actuated bothy but now it is quite -different* 
They are jealous of each other> of opposite interested 
and opposite ways of thinking* 

Two paities certainly exist in France* The one^ 
tl^^ partisans of the revolution, the children of th^ 
reyoljation, as they have often been termed, and at 
l^a^t three*foiirths are of this description; and the 
regular army, togejther with the gi*eat mass of na- 
tional guards. 

The royal guards officered as it unfortunately ky 
by mea whi^ for the m^ost part are of the ancient ' 
nobility^ ana some of them retnrned emigrants, are 
supposed to represent the enemies of the revolutioo^ 
which is a very unfortunate circumstance, and ren-« 
ders all dependence on the bravery and loyalty of so 
small a portion of the military of the country al* 
toge^er useless. This is a general feeling, anki 
therefore the military parade of which we have been 
speaking, is looked upon with neither an eye of fan 
voornor of fear. 

In :tba. beginning of the year 181 7, people spc^e 
w^tk r<99fix^^ on political subjects, and particularly 
.wh^ntbe^.iipyal family was the subject; but before' 
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&e end of the followii^ year, die case was greatly 
altered^ aad they expressed tfaemsdlves freely^ irhaf« 
eTer was their opinion. This was attributed by 
some to the certainty, that thf allied armies would 
be with^kawn^ but that was probably not the canse« 
The disturbances at Lyons in 1817f had beea 
found out to have been, fomented by men who after* 
wards claimed a merit, and were rewarded for sup* 
pressing them. A printed account of the mMter 
was published by Messrs. Fabrier and Tenn£ville. 
They aecused, amongst others, General Cauuel, Ae 
military commandant, who prosecuted thrafi for 
calumny, before the tribunal of correctional police. 
The Marshal Duke de Ragtfsa, who had been sent 
by his mi^esty to restore order, and inquire into the 
aAair; and who had, in a most speedy and honour- 
able manner, restored order without severity, gave h 
under his band, that if M. Fabvier and Tenn6ville 
were accused of calumny, they might accuse him 
•jbo, for what they had said was true. Such a dfr« 
ehuration against a man so high in rank, and at the 
samtET time one who was considered even a conlSdeii- 
tial friend of the king, excited great surprise. What 
waa to be doae i Was his majesty to abamion his aur 
dent friend, off to support him agqinst the maralial^ 
whom, he h^d enifdoyed to quiet the troiiMes, aittti 
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wbo had MiccMded in doing so? f ndeci^on m sneh 
a case maiics want of firmness^ or want of power; 
and the king was undecided. To render the matter 
ten times worse^ a report, whether true or false is 
of littk importance^ was circulated in Paris, that a 
plot was laid to dethrone the king; to put his bro- 
ther Monsiei!ir on the throne; to hang M. de Cazes 
the minister of police; and put the other ministers 
in prison. The royal gnards were named as the 
ageats; tod General Gannel as one of the chiefs*. 
An ord^ of arrest w«s issned against the generaL 
He disappeared for some weeks, but suddenly and 

* MaQOScript papers were circulated m Paris, which attcibtifed to 
atoisi«ir9 tb^ brotlifr of tbe king* the chief pait ia ikat a&u-.. A 
loBg address to hia majel^yi in the naqae of that prince, was eja- 
culated;, and it was opeiilj^ avowed, that the resistance to the hiiif*s 
authority was intended, on accouiit of the weakoess of his measures» 
and his preferring for his service men who had served'under Buona* 
parte* By secret agents, many of those papers were sent over to 
tke fiogjhekJQttraalists/who imKrted them* Then the Minerva, 
aod flocqa Either Ci^pQlitiM. P»Pfies» ky way o£ rsfetiog, aoi rensarif 
ing q^on tJi>eR\,.i|iwUd h)i; lU^tlfl aod little tbei^: contend, which thua 
b^^e public;, and it was qot till those proceedings had created a 
murmei: aiQopgst the people, that General Canuel was arretted. 

The king appeared to do it in deference to the public voice, and 
to show; that he should not be braved with impunity^ and the li- 
Iteration looks very like as if that had been the case. 
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iinezpectedly eaide to the tiibuital of police, wbe« 
his cause against Fabvier aiid Tcniieville was before 
the court. * He demanded a delay; it was granted; 
and he surrendered to the arrest in the other matr 
ter against him. At firsft he was allowed hU libe;!''!- 
ty, on his word of honour^ to appear to be interro- 
gated; but after the second interrogation, he was 
not allowed to depart, but shut up in secrete From 
this it was concluded, and very naturally, that 
something serious had transpired from the interro- 
gation ; but after several weeks of confinement, and 
the arrests of a number of his friends, they were all 
libfirated, the judges declaring that there was 
nothing against them. 

This was too glaring an act Dot to be fully appri^^ 
dated. The ptiblic had from the first said openly^ 
that the tribunals dared not touch Canuel, and Canuel 
had openly defied the tribunals^ Had Canuel sur- 
rendered simply to the arrest^ and been locked up ia 
the usual course of affairs, the declaring that there 
-was nothing against him, and letting him go^ would 
not have been surprising; Hat he was cdttimitted in 
consequence of what arose from qtiestions put to 
himself by the judges. It was then simply and 
clearly impossible that there was nothing against 
him; and therefore it was just as simply and clearly 
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evkleat) that the jadges who tet him firee^ hud pit-? 
vate instractions; or in other words, that what wa» 
auticlpated was tme, and that they dared not (o 
touch Cannel. 

The weakness of government was now evident^ and 
it therefore ceased to inspire fear, while the tamper- 
ing with justice, contrary to the charter and to na^ 
tural rights, inspired contempt. This was the real 
cause of the change in the conduct of the people; to 
which is to be added, that they found the number 
of those who despised the government was so great, 
that punishing them was out of t!he question. Their 
numbers gave them confidence, and the conduct of 
government gave them cause for speaking openly, ^ 
and showing their discontent. 

It is not necessary here to lose time in inquiring 
how far the reports circulated were true: this 
work is not for conjectures, but facts. The facts 
then are, that reports of treason of the blackest 
nature were spread: that government knew of the 
reports ; that it knew of those who spread them ; and 
that it had not the courage or the strength to punish 
the persons who spread the reports, nor those by 
whom the reports were circulated. If the reports, 
were true, those accused should have been tried ; hot 
if they were not true, the circulators of them should 
have been punished. Now, as neither the one nor the 
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otber was done^ it h dear thut tbt gbvenuneot Wts 
afraid to mtevfere in the business*. 

Thus we see kow the present government of 
France lost that best basis of authority^ pnblie 
opiniooi confidence, and esteem. Matters still re- 
main so, and antil something of importance takes 
place to make an alteration, no great reliance can 
be had on its stability or power. 

Would the king boldly adhere to the principles 
of the charter, which are right, and get those ar« 
tides rectified that are contradictory, and let jus^ 
tice take its course without respect of persons, he 
would soon find, that no man in the kingdom would 
dare to oppose his government We hope that, for 
the good of France,' and the pe^ice of Europe, that 
plan will in time be adopted ; but till it is, the go- 
vernment will be vascilatlng, weak, and often dis^ 
obeyed with impunityf • 

* It was impbesible for auj gdveratxiesit to be braved «rith greater 
impudence tbto tbat oC Frmiee was, unless U had been abaolutelyf 
resisted. It yvas pubUc|^ said^ that goveromeot bad given tiea 
millions to general Canuel, to enable him to go. and live in another 
country, and avoid the trial before the tribunals. Ifwas said fur** 
tber, that he took the money on the understanding that it vfa/s to be 
so ; biU whatever was the case, it is certain^ that Canuel at first hid 
bimselfy as if he had been alrarai, and afterwards eatae fcurward very* 
uiMxpeetedljr» and witbvot cither fear or shame. 

f The king baa actually done so since.— See Apfi^ndi^^ No. ^ 
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Ik was not my tlun^ strange or cctraordaiary to 
Iwar a coayersatio^ pa the ixxn^nencas of a cbangt 
0^ the djnsisij^ or^ in other words, the dethraoing 
the kingr In England, ho one would dare in a pub- 
lic company to discnss such a point; bat at Paris, 
where the smallest liberty is denied the ptess, such 
is the liberty of speech used; not indeed a liberty 
allowed, but what is much wcMrse, a liberty taken 
witbpnt allpwance or authority, bat contrary to 
every thing fthat is right and proper. 

It would appear, that his Majesty has either never 
been well served by those who approach his person, 
or tha;^ he knows little bowto jise the information ha 
receives; otherwise he would be firm and inflexibly 
when hp really began to punish, but carefnl not 
to begin too rashly. Buonaparte set one good ex* 
ample,. and our Charles L and his son James, set 
twQ bad ones. Those two latter seemed all vigour 
and severity at first, but their measures generally 
were abandoned for mild time-serving expedients^ 
which brought their government into hatred and 
contempt. 

After allj the greatest difiScnlty of restraining the 
French, arises from the long habit of seeing con** 
■tant changes. They have not perhaps a convic- 
tion, but a feeling, that nothing is permanent, an4 
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tberefore they are constantly expecting a' chdksge. 
Some, no donbt, wish for change^ hot many ^ not; 
all, however, have a sort of expectation, t^iat^there 
will soon be 6ne« ^ 

Before the revolution, daring the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XV. and the whole of that <tf ^is 
nnfo'rtanate successor^ when the reins of govern* 
ment were slackened, and lay loose, the government 
Went on chiefly through the long-coittraeted habit 
of obedience, and the idea of the immutability and 
permanence of all the th^n existing institutions. 
Nothing is in fact so great an enemy to the stability 
of any power, as a want of confidence in its perma- 
nency; and nothing |)ut steadiness and vigour will 
sapply its place. Even Buonaparte, with all hil 
vigour, found great difficulty in counteracting the 
tendency to change that arises from an idea of the 
probability of change. Many conspiracies were 
formed against his power, and nothing but vigour 
and vigilance, such as he possessed, could have pre* 
served him on his throne '*^: it seems even very doabf« 

'» • ■« 

^ Amongst (he plots to overthrow th6 govenimeiit of Boonar 
parte, that which Qwde the OK^^t impressioD, and appeal to hate 
heen the inost.rea1,-iyas,that galled the Infextial Machine, i^on^isting 
of gunpowder and other explosive matenals, which were uitended tf> 
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fnl, whether his perpetual warfare did not atise more 
from a feeling of the necessity of keeping the 
French occiipied, than from ambition. 
It has been often said^ that Buonaparte knew that 

idestroy th^ emperor, on hid v^^y to the theatre. It exploded a^feW 
seeouds too late. The origin of the business was never publicly 
koown^ and the evil-intenttoned pretended to believe, and said, that 
it was a plot formed by the English government. Though nothing 
could be more^absurd^ }'et many believed it, and all those who like 
to h)ear the English government run down, gave full credit to the 
story. Here is, however, what we learnt in Paris : — ^ 

It was generally supposed to be a plot of the Jacobins> that is> of 
those who had been of the club ; but the following fact leaves little 
doubt of it. ** A coffee-house keeper^ at the corner of the Rue St. 
Marc, and the Place ttalienne^ who was <)ue of the most violent 
jacobinS) and was a terror to the neighbourhood, disappeared sud- 
denly, with his mother and sister^ withotit removing any property; 
and they wlere nevier aft^r heard of. 

The people in the neighbourhbod discovered, that the man was 
absent When the machine exploded^ and that his sister was walking 
on the Boulevards, when thi^ explosion, was heard, on which she ex- 
claimed: ^^ There goes the emperor to sup with the angels this 
night." This speech was reported instantly, and gave a clue to the 
affjur, aad nobody who lived in the quarter, doubted of the coffee- 
house keeper being one concerned. The shop where this was, is 
now occupied by a butcher, and the anecdote was furnished by a 
plain simple man, who knows nothing of politics, and never speaks 
on such subjects; a M. Cyr, who keeps an hotel garniy No. 7, Rue 
G 
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he could not preserve internal peace, except by meani 
tpf external war; he therefore had no hesitation 
%hich to choose, and his vanity blinded him to the 
consequences. He never seems to have dreamt that 
Europe would in the end be fatigued with his un- 
ceasing exertions to ruin and destroy, of which the 
caprice was, if possible, more offensive than the 
injustice. How was Prussia trampled upon, after 
she was^ conquered ? How was Austria attacked 
again and again, without even a shadow of a cause? 
And lastly, how was Russia attacked in the great . 
expedition to Moscow^ after having made conces- 
sions at the treaty of Tilsit, that were more than 
sufficient to have satisfied the ambition of any con- 
queror but Buonaparte? He might have known 
that Russia was beyond his power to conquer, or 
even materially to injure; but whatever might be 
his motives or his intention, the injustice of the at- 
tack was evident to every one, as no reasonable mo- 
tive could be assigned. 

The length of preparation for the enterprise, the 

^ Marivaux, just opposite to the shop where the Jacobin lived. 
M. Cyr Tias in the same bouse where be now is, during the iivholt 
of the revolution, and there is no doubt he only told it as being an 
occurrence in his near neighbourhood. This is mentioned to put 
the interference of England entirely out of the question. 
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great expense and exertion with which it was at- 

tende^, and the risk incurred, all prove that there 

was no ordinary motive, no trifling object in view. 

We shall give it, as we received it, from a source we 

* 
are not at liberty to name. To the reader we leave 

to judge, for we will not affirm what it is possible 

to donbt, Although we give almost entire credit to 

the following account. 

When Buonaparte met the Emperor of Russia at 
Tilsit, he was for several days a great deal in his 
company. He never, since his elevation, studied 
the character of any man so much. He found the 
emperor to be very different from what he imagined 
from the description given of him at Austerlitz; he 
found him a serious thinker, without the appearance 
of seriousness or of thought; bent upon the aggran- 
dizement of his own empire^ but still more on the 
melioration of the interior. In short, a prince 
worthy to reign over a great country. The *plan 
for cutting off Britain from commerce with the con- 
tinent was mentioned at Tilsit, but the emperor was 
not ripe for thdt, on account of the great sale Rus- 
sian produce had in England. 

The second interview that they had in Germany, 
convinced Buonaparte, that the emperor never could 
be prevailed uponjto secpnd his views, unless he could 
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bring the Russian nobility and great proprietors to 
do the same^ and this conld only be affected by means 
of force. 

From that moment he began to prepare for the in- 
Tasion of the Russian empire, expecting, that when 
he had penetrated into the heart of that country, 
he conld easily procnre another interview with the 
emperor, and then he determined on using both se- 
vere and persuasive language, to prevail upon him 
to join in his favourite plan. 

That plan was to oflfer Sweden to Alexander, 
which, from many circumstances, he thought he 
would gladly accept; and his taking possession of 
Finland, readily induced him to entertain this 
opinion of the emperor. 

HadlSweden been accepted, then England might 
be attacked by sea, in the north by Russia, while 
France attacked her on the south. 

The two emperors would then divide Europe be- 
tween them. Poland entire as it was before the 
first partition in 177^j ^nd Prussia, with Denmark, 
were to be added to Russia, which would then be 
master of all the coasts of the Baltic sea. The 
whole of the rest]|of Germany, all Italy and Spain, 
would belong to Buonaparte. The one was to be 
emperor of France, and of the south; the other, enx- 
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peror of Russia^ and of the nofth. The only diffi- 
culty was Tnrkey; Buonaparte n^^ant to have Tur- 
key, in Europe; and to give to Russia, Asiatic Tur- 
key. They could then jointly march to India. The 
Dardanelles were to be free to the navigation of 
bQth. 

The Russian nobility, it was thought, would 
easily consent, when they found the French were 
masters of Moscpw. The fear of the French ar- 
mies wouldf he thought, do the business, when they 
got to MoscoW;, the ancient capital of Russia. The 
hopes likewise pf possessions more to the south, 
would, he (expected^ stimulate the Russian nobles. 

The burning of Moscow, but still more the im- 
possibility of obtaining an interview with the empe- 
ror, disappointed all his hopes. 

}t would appear, that Alexander feared another 
interview, as much as Buonaparte desired it, and 
there is great reason to think, that the Russian no- 
bility were as much s^fraid of such a meeting, as the 
emperor himselfwas, They loved their emperor, 
and they knew the ascendency of Buonaparte over 
hina, and dreaded the result. 

The East Indies were to have been partition^^ . 
between the emperors of the south and the north; 
find America was to have been called to assist in 
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taking possession of the West India islands from 
Britain, pf which she was to have had a share. 

The accumulation of debt in Britain, the dimina- 
tion of her resources, by depriving her of commerce, 
would accelerate the completion of the plan, for 
the execution of .which, eight or ten years, it' was 
thought, would be fully sufficient. 

Had Buonaparte succeeded in making a secure 
settlement for the winter at Moscow, there is no 
saying how far he might have succeeded in the 
remainder of hi$ plan;, but he certainly went on 
false preipises in many respects. 

The emperor of Russia^had much more firmness 
than Buonaparte imagined. As to virtue and honour, 
Buonaparte considered both as chimeras when am- 
bition was in the way; but not so Alexander, who 
had a great portion of both. Besides this, the Em- 
peror of Russia, though he certainly admired many 
things in Buonaparte, yet feared his ambition, and 
want of principle; and even if he had had no ob- 
jection to share in the advantages of the plan, he 
would have dreaded, that at some future time, the 
southern wealthy and gigantic empire would have, 
if not subdued, at least retarded the melioration of 
the still more gigantic but Comparatively poor em- 
pire of the north. 
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To the sixty millions of French and Datch re« 
Tenae^ woald have been added those of Spain, Ger- 
many^ Italy, and Tnikey in £nrope, making an 
aggregate of 130 millions; while Sweden, Poland, 
Prussia, and Asiatic Turkey, would have added little 
to those of Russia; at the same time that her pro- 
duce would not have found a market, as it has 
done by her connexion with England during th» 
last thirty years. 

The immorality of the plan, &c. would have pre- 
vented any man but Buonaparte from staking the 
fate of so great and fine an army as he carried with 
him on one adventure, the sticcess of which de- 
pended on several conjunctures. His arrival in a 
formidable condition at ^Moscow, for unless he in- 
i^pired fear, nothing he allowed was to be expected* 
Again, he must succeed in getting the emperor to 
meet biip, as he did the royal family of Spain: and 
lastly, he must either persuade or coerce the empe- 
ror. Buonaparte, however, had been so successful, 
had so high an idea of his own power, and consider- 
ed himself so admired and feared, that he thought 
every person must bend to his will, and all obsta^ 
cles fall before him. That he reasonedvery w^ong 
is needless now to say, for he failed in all the those 
things on whiph he founded his calculations. Hf 
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arrived at Moscow scarcely victorious, but rather 
in a pitiable state. He could not get an interview 
with the emperor, and consequently he could neither 
persuade nor coerce him. 

The emperor of Russia was made of different 
materials from the king of Spain and his miserable 
son. After having ordered the ancient capital of 
his empire to be burnt, he was prepared to evacu- 
ate the new one, rather than to submit to the man 
who had conquered nearly the whole of the conr 
tiiient. 

As to the taking possession of Sweden, that 
%vas a great enticement; it was the favourite ob- 
ject of Peter the Great; but the other parts were 
badly contrived; and Buonaparte had not yet met 
with any foe but England that gave him open de- 
fiance. He had no idea, nor had any one else, 
that the Russian armies would fight so well: that 
the soldiers would be so brave, and the commanders 
so skilful. He thought of the campaigns of Peter 
the Great, and Charles XH. * One century could 
not have been expected to make so complete a 
change; and indeed all Europe was surprised, and 
the invader disappointed. Before that time, Buo- 
naparte had been accustomed to find courage for- 
Scike his enemies when they were in difficulties; and 
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twice he had sent the emperor of Russia back to his 
capital in a way very far from that of a conqueror : 
bat now the matter was more serioas. The attack 
on Russia was altogether unprovoked^ and no good 
was to be expected from yielding to such a man^ af- 
ter the examples of Austria and Prussia, who were 
most shamefully trampled upon, contrary to solemn 
treaties ; in short, the emperor saw, and his bravQ 
people saw, that slavery or victory must be their 
portion, and they acted as a brave people always will 
do, when such an alternative is before them. 

Had Buonaparte succeeded in the two first parts 
of his plan, he certainly wpuld have failed in the 
third: but after speaking of facts, it is useless to 
descend to conjectures; and therefore, what would 
have happened, had he again met with ^e emperor 
of Russia, we shall leave to others to suppose, ac- 
cording to their way of viewing matters ; but we 
think that Alexander showed great wisdom in 
avoiding the interview. 

The expedition to Moscow changed the face of 
every thing; and the same fire that consumed that 
ancient metropolis, melted the chains that manacled 
the continent of Europe. It was a curious sight to 
see Buonaparte running from the battle of Leipsic, 
and opposed in his passage at Hanau and Francfort 
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by' bis recent ally the king of Bavaria^ wbile Pros- 
Biwm, ibistiians^ Saxons, Swedea, and all his former 
fiiends^ were pnrsning him niid^ the anspices of 
the emperor of Russia^ against whom they had 
* served only a short while before. Thus ^^ left and 
abandoned by bis velvet friends/' Buonaparte^ with 
nearly all the sovereigns of Europe at his heels, 
showed, on the grandest scale, what too frequently 
occurs in private life. In his prosperity, all bent 
before him; but in a reverse of foitune, his friends 
forsook him. England, however, played no part 
in^this double game. In his highest, proudest time, 
England defied his power, and made every effort to 
resist his ambition. That power fell, and England 
pursued the same steady conduct; she asked no 
questions, and vented no reproaches, against his 
Former friends, now bitter enemies. She had op- 
posed them when they were his friends, she now 
assisted them when they because bis enemies; her* 
self remaining unalterably the same: reminding us 
of Lord Byron's description of the cataract in Swit- 
zerland, where all was motion, turbulence, an^ 
change, except the rainbow reflected from the s]^ray« 

And Iris sits, amidst th*iDfernal surge. 
Like Hope updh a death-bed, and unworn 
It steady dies, when all around are torn. 
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England^ single handed and alone, had xe»sted 
neariy the whole of Europe^ neither changing her 
way of thinking nor of aqtixig; all the diffei!eac# 
waSj that she now*paid as allies, those whom sh» 
had opposed as subaltern enemies. 

We have now digressed long enough, and must 
return to the state of Paris, 

While the armies of occupation were on Frencfi 
groun^y the stability of things seemed assured for a 
certain time; not that the small body of men cpuld 
have made much impression on France, but any 
change while that body remained, wo^ld have ne- 
cessarily led to the interference of the lallies, which 
was precisely the thing the French wished to avoid,^ 
They wish to settle their own aflfairs, without the 
interfei-ence of strangers, and they are perfectly 
right; all men true to their own country, whether 
Frenchmen or of any other nation, should deprecate 
the interference of strangers in their internal ar- 
rangements. 

The ultra royalists, who attempted last year to 
prevail on the allies to remain, thereby showed 
themselves enemies to their country. Truly brave 
men, who loved their country, would rather have 
wished to be left to fight fairly for the superiority, 
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than to see strangers a tliird time lording it over 
them in their capital. 

What those Ti}tras coald aim at or expect, it ii 
▼ery difficult to conceive. Two years more ocat-^ 
nation of the cpnntry ponld not have produced any 
good. It might have irritated the nation ; it most 
have increased its burthens, and at the end of the 
term, matters would have be^n no further advanced 
in favour of the ultras or their cause, as every day is 
lidding to the stability of national property, by the 
increased length of the possession of those who have 
purch^s^d it? Now that the armies are removed, 
there will either soon happen some effort to mak^ 
a change, or the govemmept will gradually become 
solid, fron; the very idea that it is firm and per^ 
manent. 

The change of administration that took place 
with so much difficulty at the beginning of th? 
present year, was said to be owing to a difference 
of opinion between the assembly of deputies and 
the former ministers, about the law of elections, 
and on some other points; bqt that was not the 
case: the great struggle was madje in order to induce 
the duke de Richelieu to resign, or to force the king 
to dismiss him, by* way of getting rid of foreigi^ ii\- 
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fiaence; as he was strongly saspected to be at the 
disposal of the emperor of Rassia*« 

It Is pretty well understood in Paris^ that the 
allies will not interfere in F'rench pblitics^ unless 
she endangers once more the peace of Europe; and 
as they will not soon forget the last rude entry, th^ 
restitution of the pictures^ &c. they wilj not readily 
be led to risque anotherii Therefore, whatever is 
done, will, at all events, be conducted in such a way 
as not to, give any pretext to Europe to meddle 
with, or interfere in, their afiairs. 

It is an unfortunate thing for France, that Pant . 

* The empire of Russia is the tirst power on the continent, while 
France is under difficulties; but should France rise to what she was 
forty years ago^ she will again be the firsts Her geographical situa- 
tion, superior degree of civilization, riches, and many other circum- 
stances, naturally make her the first power. They suspect in France, 
that the emperor of Russia will with reluctance see himself become 
second, where he has been first; they therefore mistrust his great ci- 
vilities, and consider him as their continental rival. The great bulk 
of the people in Paris certainly think that the emperor Alexander 
is their best friend^ and England their greatest enemy ; but there are 
a few who think that the steady policy of England will make her 
the friend of France the n^oment that the ambition of Russia shall 
aim at the overturning the independence of the continent. There 
are a few Frenchmen who look on England as the guardian of Eu- 
ropean liberty. ^^ 
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niles the country, and that Baonaparte's warlikt 
government, bad as it was in many respects, and 
despotic as it was on the whole, enriched Paris ra- 
pidly, and to a great amount. The chief part of 
the pillage and pay of the army settled in Paris, 
while the expenses of the campaigns were defrayed 
by imposts, towards which all France, besides the 
conquered countries, and even the enemy, contri- 
buted. So that in Paris they like war better than 
peace, provided that war does not bring the English, 
Prussians, and Cossacks, back again to that ca- 
pital. 

«It appears, from a great number of testimonies 
that are not to be questioned, that for about ten or 
twelve years of Buonaparte*s reign, the influx of 
wealth into Paris wais immense. When the empire 
became extended, the revenues increased in propor- 
tion, as well as the expenses of government, all of 
which principally centred in Pai'is. Besides this, the 
family of Buonaparte was prodigiously expensive, 
and the works he undertook, numerous. Strangers 
resorted to the capital from many countries, and the 
ofBcers on leave of absence from the army, brought 
an addition of wealth to a great amount. 

Except from the arrival of foreigners, and those 
chiefly English, all those extraordinary sources of 
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wealth are dried tip^ but the foil effects of diat 
change are not yet felt, in 1814 and 1815 the al« 
lied armies, the sovereigns, and their suites, carried 
large suma to Paris; this influx was continued by 
the visitors from England, who went over in im- 
mense numbers, having been shut out from the con- 
tinent for a quarter of a century; but now, that 
that great concourse is over, Paris will be left tp 
its ordinary resources'*^. 

Another thing that will tend to reduce Paris, is^ 
that the produce of the country has risen higher ia 
proportion, than that of the towns; in other words, 
necessaries have risen in price faster than superflui- 
ties and luxuries, which always acts as a drain oa 
towns, as the country furnishes the former, and the 
towns the latter. 

About two years ago, the Sundays were not so 
wetl^ept as they have been lately; and the people 
seem to find, by degrees, that revolutionary man- 
ners are not either the best, or the most agreeable; 
and so they are quitting them by degrees. 

• Two years ago, excepting the officers of the army or navy, few 
of the present race under the age of forty-five, had ever been out of 
England; but such has been the rage for seeing France, that now 
there are few of any age who have not been over for a longer or 
shorter period. 
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The military tnanoers and dress^ that every one 
at firat affected^ are going gradually out of use* 

• Previous td the month of August 1817, every shop-man 01* 
artist, or other person in trade, who could, got himself dressed io a 
military style, with bodts and spurs, and formidable mustaches* 
had Buonaparte succeeded at Moscow and Pctersburgh, had he 
brought the Grand Lama from the extremity of Asia, and in tiis 
way back picked up the Grand Turk by way of increasing his tri- 
umph, Paris could not have looked more warlike than it did, or th^ 
people more qi militaire. ' But, alas, ^1 human things are liable to 
reverses! A play was produced at the Vari^tcs tbdt ridiculed the 
Calicoes^ a name intended to ridicule linen-drapers' shoptnen, who 
passed themselves off for majors and colonels : the consequence was« 
that the caricature shops laid hold of the subject. Even the girls 
in the streets and public walks laughed, and as one passed along said^ 
'* voila an vrai cdlidoe^** It was too much ; shame got the better 
of vanity for once, and Paris did ndt look quite so fierce. What thd 
allies could not do with all their armiesi was done by a piece of very 
second rate mcfrit, btought dut at a second rate theatre. An Irish 
officer in Paris made a shrewd and true remark on this subject^ though 
a little in the idiom of his country : ^->*' People may siay what they 
please of this city of Paris, but here, what is of least importance, is 
of the greatest consequence." — " How so, Major ^ explain yourself." 
" Why, has not Paris been twice entered by an enemy in lest than 
two years^ yet the Parisians looked like so many fire eaters, so many 
conquerors. What the allies could not do, the players and the girls 
in the street did at once. They made them ashamed of tfaemselveSb'' 

The dandies of London seem to have a class of intellect something 
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The national goatds still parade th^ streets twice 
a-day, with drums, and preceded by pioneers with 
their axes, hairy caps, and faces almost covered with 
hair. They have a fearful appearance, and look as 
fierce as they did thirty years ago, when they were 
prophesying that Paris would become the capital of 
the civilized worM, to which all nations would send 
representatives, as the eigTity-six depaitments do 
now. Though the dream is over, though the re- 
verie is at an end; yet the manners and the ways 
that were adopted during the time that it lasted, 
still i-emain, and long habits of peace ^illb^ neces- 
sary to produce an effectual change. 

There are above thirty thousand national guards, 
all house-keepers, and great numbers of the men 
wear badges of honour, which are in fact become so 
common, that they are little thought of, at least by 
those who do not wear them. 

About two thousand men are on duty daily, be- 
sides the royal guards, and some regular regiments, 
which form^ what they call^ the garrison of Paris ; 

inferior to the Parisian calico. Hidicule cannot mak& the dandy 
ashamed. One would be apt to think the dandy a new species of 
aninaal, sprung from the breed of Romeo Coats, who was as insen« 
sible to ridicule, as the American sea serpent is to the ball of a 
mosket. 

H 
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and there are military manoeuvres and reviews al- 
most continually. 

Monsieur was the colonel general of the national 
guards^ until about the time of the real or pretended 
conspiracy^ when he was deprived of that command 
by an ordonnance of the king, without any reason 
being publicly assigned. 

Though it might be supposed, that thirty years of 
military parade, which terminated so little to the 
satisfaction of the people, would have tii*ed them of 
such shows, yet it is not so. The guards march 
with as much alacrity as ever, and people stop to 
look at them for the ten thousandth time just as 
they did at first. 

In England, our military spirit was soon satisfied; 
for when the occasion to use the arms was past, 
they were soon laid aside: the cheesemonger took 
to his knife, and the grocer to the selling his raisins, 
without thinking any more of a cockade and a red- 
coat. Here we see a great difierence of national 
character. In England, when it seemed necessary, 
the citizen became willingly a soldier; but the ne- 
cessity once over, nothing could make him continue; 
what before seemed honourable, then appeared ridi- 
culous in the eyes of some, and in the eyes of all 
entirely useless. 
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Another great difference of national character is 
•een in the activity with which the French go td 
amusements, and the. apparent slowness and indif- 
ference with which they follow their daily labour. 
In England, on the contrary, people go to amuse- 
ments as if they were quite indifferent to them; and to 
some it seems rather as if it were a punishment; but 
then they go to business with vigour and alacrity, 
^hich is best we do not mean to say, but so things 
Are J and we speak from general observation, and 
pot frpm particular instances, from which general 
ponclusipns pught never to be drawn. 

The people in general are much more serious than 
before the revolution, though that has by no means 
lessened the number of pi aces of public amusement, 
or pf juglers, tumblers, itinerant musicians, and 
show-meii of all description^, who are so numerous, 
as to give to the Boulevard, and many other places, 
the appearance of Bartholomew fair in a state of 
permanences \vhich appearance is also greatly in* 
preased, by Ihe number of temporary stalls^ where 
toys, trinkets, gingerbread cakes, and all sorts of 
baubles are sold. 

The common people in Paris do not dress wit^ 
that uniformity that they do in London. The man 
that goes errands, or cleans shoes at 9 porner^ 
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wears perhaps an embroidered sort of cap, or a cocked 
hat with a silver button and loop, the cock behind 
eighteen inches high ; or, perhaps, a ra^ed round 
hat, that seems as if it had been left off by some 
English beggar. The rest of their dress is equally 
fantastic. Each wears what it suits him to get at, 
and never troubles himself about his appearance, 
unless he thinks he has got something fine and 
«howy. In short, dress is with them frequently an 
occasion for vanity, but never does it cause shame. 
■Amongst the lower class in London, the reverse is 
the case. In their ordinary dress they would feel 
shame if they had any of those distinguishing ap- 
pendages or ornaments that feed vanity in France. 

Of people that gain their living regularly, the 
most miserable looking are the hackney coachmen 
and journeymen bakers; they seem to be exhaust- 
ed with labour, and insufficiently fed. In London, 
these two sets are remarkable for being saucy, and 
living well. 

The number of chemists and apothecaries^ phar- 
maciens, druggists^ and surgeons, is more than tre- 
bled in Paris since the beginning of the revolution. 
The number of physicians is also greatly increased. 
But though all those who remember Paris for ' 
any considerable time, admit that it is so, no qne 
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^ems able to give any good reason for the alter* 
ation. 

Few of the old magnificent hotels are nowoccu** 
pied by single noble families, as formerly. Many 
are converted into hotels that are let in furnished 
apartments, or into shops*. 

The fine hotel of the Old Mareschal due df 
Richelieu is now a hotel garniy and the luxmrious 
Pavilion d^Hanovre is turned into shops* The 
great and magnificent Hotel de Montmorency is 
converted into lodgings and shops in like manner^ 
and one of the best places for purchasing tea at 
English prices, is in a part of the building that before 
the revolution was occupied by the Premier Baron 
Chr^tein, and one of the most ancient noble families 
in France. 

Paris being a city where many of the arts are carried 
to a high degree of perfection ; where there are num- 
bers of colleges and seminaries for learning; where 
there are great numbers of learned men, who hold a 
high rank in society; being aUo the first place for 
pleasures of all sorts ; the Parisians are a people who 
have a general understanding of things, but not a 
decided character. London is commercial, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford learned, &c. &c. The Parisian 
ha8 no predominant character, but rather a njixtujfe 
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of all ; and therefore, for society and inlercotirs€f, they 
are more agreeable, and generally more intelli^nt, 
than the inhabitants of any other city. 

The peasantry of France are more unlike the in« 
habitants of Paris, than it is almost possible for an 
Englishman to conceive; and what is still more ex^ 
traordinary is, that at two or three miles from Pa- 
ris, the peasant has as completely a peasants roan' 
ners, as if he were at the distance of fifty leagnes* 
The accommodation for strangers is as bad, and the 
face of the country as bar^ 

At an inn on a public road in Wales, or th« 
north of Scotland, a traveller will find better ac- 
commodation than within two posts of the French 
capital. It was so before the revolution, and is so 
now. 

Formerly the crime of suicide was very rare in 
France; now it is more frequent than in England. 
The permission for strangers to monntto the top of 
the colomn in the Place Vendome was withdrawn, so 
many persons went there in ordei^to throw them- 
selves over the baliostrade; and it is estimated that 
there are, on the average, six or seve6 persons who 
commit suicide in one week in Paris only; nor is th^ 
proportion lessin the other towns of France. 

The French are much addicted to gambling; and 
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aboat four or five months ago^ the licenced garb- 
ing houses were let on lease at eight millions s^yean 
Foar millions of iranks is the sum which the con-* 
tractors calculate on getting, two of which go to ex- 
penses. 

The qnestion ahont the immorality of gaming 
has long been decided ; but the French have found a 
way of vindicating their conduct in this instance. 
It is pretended^ (perhaps it is true), that the history 
of gaming, as carried on in Paris for the last forty 
years, has been carefully examined ; that on various 
occasions government attempted to put a stop to it, 
but without success; that the private gaming was at- 
tended with still greater evils than the public, so that 
the licensing system, they say, is the best. 
. On the same principle it is> that they license those 
unfortunate women, whom the magistrates of Lon- 
don, in their zeal for morality, or rather, it is said, 
'in order to please their virtupus wives> are wish- 
ing to expel^ oiii to exterminate^ without remem- 
bering, that amongst the virtues the greatest of all ia 
charity. 

Qj9e great advantage to all classes in Paris is, 
that; intoxication is very rare* The poorest persons 
have warm cloathing of some sort or another, ani 
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tolerable beds to sleep upon- We believe tbat tbe 
extreme of wretchedness known to exist in some 
parts of London^ is totally unknown in PariSr 

The police at the play-houses, and all public 
places, is, as before the revolution, in the hands 
of gens-d'armes, who are in place qf our constables. 
Formerly they carried a man, taken up in rioting^ 
or some such business, before a conunissaire, and 
now before ^juge de paixy or mayor of the quar- 
ter; but, we confess, we see no difference; if there 
is any, it probably is not in favour of the present 
order, as the ancient comfnissaires were men who 
understood their business well, acted with no un- 
necessary rigour, and were themi^elves held under 
very strict authority, which cannot be said of those 
who now fill their places: one of the greatest 
evils of the present system is the sort of insubordi* 
nation that reigns amongst the authorities them- 
selves. If one is oppressed by a mayor orjuge dc- 
paixy the redress must be had by appealing to the^ 
under prefect; and if he does not grant redress, ta 
the prefect: but as the prefects have each to orer- 
look such a number of mayors and juges de paix, 
the average number being above 600 to every; pre- 
fect, they are very cautious bow they interfere, be- 
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cause the mayor may apply in appeal to the minis- 
ter of the interior. 

They have no appeal^ as we have here, to th« 
quarter-sessions; bu^ the appeal is as in pure mo- 
narchies, from authority to authority; or, in other 
words, to the government, and not to the law. 

If a minister is guilty of oppression now, the per- 
son who thinks h^ is injured, may eomplain to the 
chamber of deputies: but when such an appeal has^ 
been made, the business has been referred by the 
chamber to the ministers, the very persons against 
whom the complaint was made; so that all redress is, 
in fact, out of the question. Under the ancient go- 
vernment, the different authorities were so subordi-^ 
nate to each other, that there was a much greater 
chance of obtaining justice in the first instance, for 
fear of an application to a superior power; though, 
it is true, that if jappe^ls were made, the whole 
matter came before the minister; yet, if he did po^ 
chuse to determine the business, there was no appeal 
against him. , 

On the whole, the old. government, except in its 
interfering in political matters, was full as favour- 
able to liberty as the present, in those matters which 
come befoiie tbe^ police, and are not of sufficient 
importaivce to be sent before the tribunals. 
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One of the strangest assertions in Lady Morgan^! 
book^ is, that there are no beggars in France* 
When in every part of Paris, where, they can stop 
without being run over by the carriages, they are in 
great numbers. If Lady Morgan meant to com- 
pliment the French nation on this subject, she 
Inight have done it in a better Way, and. spoke the 
truth. Not only are there both itiai^rant and sta- 
tionary beggars, in very considerable numbers, but 
the French people appear very frequently tb give 
them alms. They seem more charitable than in 
England, perhaps from the feeling, that the poor 
are not provided for in their parishes, and perhaps 
because the centimes, which are of such small value, 
enable people to give, without giving much. The 
beggars who go to the shops of butchers, bakers, 
grocers> &c. seldom fail of receiving a few centimes. 
We think the French act with great humanity 
towards those unfortunate people, to whom, in no 
histance, do they speak roughly, as is sometimes 
the case in England. They seem to relieve them 
wheii they can, and always appear to pity them. 

It is to be admitted, that if the French have a 

'great share of vanity, they are at least free from 

what is much more offensive, what we call in 

England purse-fride, too common amongst us. If 
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tk man is to be proud^ it is mach more pardonable to 
be so of his person or his accomplishments, even if 
he over rates them, than to be prond of being pos-^ 
sessed of more money than some others. 

Having occasion to condradict those persons who 
hold up all that is to be found in France to admira- 
tion, while they try to depreciate England, ^and all 
that is English^ we are happy to have an oppor^ 
tnnity to point out the good traits in the Frendh 
character, for which they merit our praise. 

Being now on this subjeet, we would advise those 
£nglishmen who so greatly admire the French, to 
imitate them in the manner in which they talk of 
their country, in comparison to others. They never 
tv^ill praise any country at the expense of their own, 
which Englishmen areqowso apt to do, bat for 
which those very Frenchmen, whom they flatter hf 
so doing, despise them most heartily. 

In the country of France, beggars abound in all 
parts, where any thing is to be got by begging, snc^ 
^« on the high roads. . The same was the case be^ 
fore the revolution, which has made little di&irence, 
except that formerly there were numbers of mendi^ 
cant priests, but bow such a sight is never td b^ 
«een. 

Arthe beggars in France do not purchase in«- 
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toxicating liquors, with the pittance which charity 
supplies, but are in their own way as economical, 
and have as much arrangement as any other class 
in society, they are much greater objects of charity 
and there is more inducement to assist them, than in 
l£ngland, even independent of the want of parochial 
relief. 

The lower sort of bufibons, jugglers, and musi- 
cian^, are but mendicants under another garb, for 
what is given to them is more in charity, than as any 
rewai*d for the amusement they have afforded. The 
simple mendicant has only one claim, that is, on 
your humanity. The man who tries to please you, 
and seems to be in want, has two claims. Your 
humanity, and some reward for doing his best to 
^muse you. Such mendicants succeed much the 
best, not only on account of the double claim, but 
because it is urged when you are put in good hu- 
mour, and-the feeling that the person, to whom the 
^^sistance is given, is neither lazy nor idle, but does 
his best to deserve it, has no doubt some effect. 

But those active sort of mendicants lay under con- 
tribution one class of persons who are invnlner- 
fible, when attacked merely on the score of humani- 
ty. There are persons who will have some equiva-' 
lent for every thing they part with; such as these 
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never give to common beggars, but they do to th# 
other sort. The request comes, in some degree, in 
the form of a demand for service done, and the mi-* 
serable mjnded miser, or rather selfish man*, grants 
under that idea, what, as a pprely charitable do* 
nation, he would have refused, in all human prob^ 
ability. 

One of the things that strikes a stranger greatly, 
is to see on the boulevardes and pther public walks, 
double rows of straw-bottomed chairs, occupied by 
well-dressed persons, from six or seven in the evening, 
till ten or eleven at night, while there are crowds of 
others walking backwards and forwards to see and 

* There arc some selfish meu who are not less hateful than mi* 
serSy who are afraid of giving the least thing away; but who spare 
nothing that is for their own personal use. Such persons have 
great quantities of clothes that are useless, spoiling hj the moths^ or 
going out of fashion, or perhaps they indulge in the luxuries of the 
table to a great extent. Those who arc really charitable, seldom 
^re guilty of such selfish practices. Their minds are always making 
soitie sort of comparison between themselves and others. A shop- 
girl in Paris was walking past a pastry-cook's about nine in tht 
tnorning one day last summer; she took two sols from her pocket, 
and looked earnestly at a cake; but a poor woman with a child com- 
ing npi she gave her the money, and then hastened away as fast as 
«b.e could. She was a pretty girl ; but she certainly had that within 
bcr which passeth all show. 
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to be. seen. Every sammer> having these assent^ 
blages of people take place, and when we consider 
tbat all the play-houses, coffee-houses, tea*gardea8, 
and numerous public walks are well filled, we may 
be assured, that not any great part of the genteel 
population of Paris remains at home. 

From nine in the morning till eleven at night, 
ther^ are great numbers of persons who are con- 
stantly moving from, place to place. They only go 
home to sleep; breakfast in a coffee-house, dine 
with a restaurateur, and all the rest of the time^ are 
walking, reading, or lounging abroad. 

Some of these persons live at great expense, and 
others fare very scantily> but all of them contrive tq 
have a smart appearance in dress. 

Before the revolution, there was in Paris a very 
considerable number of d^soeuvrds^^ or idle people^i 
but they weire not near so numerous, and they had 
then, very often, an air of indigence, and used to 
walk about slowly and deliberately like men who 
had nothing to do. Now, the idlest of all wall^ 
about with the smartness of a man on important 
business, and nqpe s^em to be in ^ $tate of indi- 
gence. The threa^-bar^ coat, that had seen many 
summers, appears now no more; apd this^ with th^ 
superior luxury of eating-houses and coffee-houses^ 
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are the most striking alterations in Paris^ that hay» 
been effected by the revolation*". 

A thing that distinguishes the Parisians widely 
from the Englishi when we speak of genteel com* 
pany, is, that at Tivoli, and other gardens, which 
are like our Vauxhall, there are swings and round* 
abouts, such as in England we only see at a fair; 
but in France people of fashion amuse themselves in 
that way. 

The lately adopted amusement said to have heen 
copied from Russia, was freqnentedby people of all 
ranks. It consists of an inclined, or rather very 
steep-descending railway, called a mountain, on 
which a low carriage, jvith wheels only seven or 

^ Amongst other things, there are now shops for blacking shoeSy 
situated in public thoroughfares, where, when one enters, thej 
mount by steps to a stuffed bench or chair, about four feet from th^ 
ground. They then place one foot on an iron support, something 
like the scraper at a door, fixed on a bench that is below the other; 
when a well-dressed shoe-black, without having occasion to stoopi, 
deans the shoes in a very short time. Those sort of shops are orr 
namented with looking-glasses, that would be counted large enough 
for a small drawing-room in England ; and there are three or four 
of the daily joarnals, which the customers may look at while the 
operation is performing on his shoes. In a town where the streetij 
are very dirty, where many people have no means to have their shoes 
cleaned at home, those are a very convenient sort of ^tablishments*. 
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eight inches in diameter^ descends with great ra« 
pidity. The descent at first is about 30 degrees, or 
much like that of the roof of a house. It grows 
less rapid as it goes on, till after passing over a 
plain for a little way, the railway ascends slowly, 
and so the motion stops by degrees without any 
shock. At the quickest of the passage, the car, as 
they call it, goes at the rate of a mile in a minute; 
and, from the beginning to the end, goes at the 
rate of a mile in two minutes. It has the appear* 
ance of a very childish amusement, but people of 
all ranks and ages, and particularly ladies, go into 
the cars, and amuse themselves for a longer or 
shorter period, as they think proper; but to de-* 
scend six or eight times, is thought very moderate*. 
Last summer an Englishman got into a car at the 
Montagnes Francaises, about four in the afternoon, 
jind continued till the garden shut up at night. He 
must have expended ^8 or c£lO for his ride, 

' * The king of Prussia amused himself, and, it was said, offered a 
place in his car to any lady that happened to he ready at the top of 
the mountain, which, by the by, is merely a name; for the raiN 
way is supported on carpentry, and there is uo mountain in the 
case; though, if one were made from the top of Mount Martre to 
the rue St. Lazare, which is about three-fourths of a mile, it would 
beat all the artificial does, and would not cost so much to keep 'm 
repair. ^ 
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The amusetnent in itself is well enough^ but it 
has so much the appearance of child's-play^ that 
people would be. ashamed to make such public ex* 
hibitiops of themselves in this country; we mean 
people of fank and distinction. Those erections 
are very expensive; one of them, it is said, cost 
1,300,000 irancs, or <£50,000; but none of them 
have paid the adventurers^ 

In Paris 10 per cent* on all public amusements 
is appropriated to charities^ so that an inspector is 
placed at every such place to verify the receipts. 
There are eleven playhouses, which altogether do 
)]Ot take six millions of francs, or <£240,000; and 
the most frequented of the mountains, les Montagnes 
Francaises, did not take <£4,000 last year. 

A new amusement has lately been introduced, 
called Courses Chevalieresques, resembling the an- 
cient races described by Homen The cars are of 
the antique form, and ladies are more eager to 
drr#e in the mad career than gentlemen. What is 
antique^ classical^ ov military y is idolized by the Pa- 
risians; they are enthusiasts in all three. The 
bourgeoisy and people of very inferior ranks of so- 
ciety^ all emulate their superiors in this real or as* 
sumed taste; for we think it is real in some, and 
pretended in a great many more. 
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In all exercises that require boldness/ or that are 
accopapanied with danger, the women in France make 
a point of being the foremost. They are prond of 
making a display of a masculine sort of fearless 
courage, which is never very becoming, and some- 
times not a little dangerous. The gentlemen kno\r 
their decided manner so well, that, with whaterer 
painful feelings they see their exertions, they seldom 
oppose them; because it would give ofTencey and be 
entirely useless. 

The different buildings and institutions which owe 
their origin to the revolution, or which have been 
improved during it, deserve to be noticed; and it is 
but doing justice to the French nation to say, that 
though they may not have always been well guided 
in their attempts at melioration, they have been so 
for the most part, and that they have with great 
constancy and energy applied themselves to the 
promotion of whatever they thought would improve 
their country. The revolution afforded them great 
facilities in. the improvement of Paris, as all the 
ancient convents, and the gardens attached to them, 
became national property. 

Before the revolution, Paris contained 46 parish 
churches, and 20 others answering the same pur- 
pose; 11 abbeys; and 133 monasteries or convents 
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for men and women; Id colleges; 15 public semi* 
liaries, and 26 hospitals. To these must be added 
the three royal habitations, the Louvre, the Thuil- 
leries, and the Luxembourg; also the Hotel des In- 
valides, the Palais Koyal, and the Palais Bourbon. 
Since the revolution, almost all the monasteries and 
conveqts, together with the churches belonging to 
them, have been sold as national property;^ some 
have been demolished for the sake of their materials^ 
others have been converted into manufactories and 
extensive watehotises, the remainder have been 
pulled down to extend streets, make new ones, 
squares, or markets. 

It may not be uninteresting to take a cursory 
view of the new appropriations of the numberless 
convents and other religious establishmeuts that 
were suppressed at the beginning of the revolution. 
Three of them have been converted into commo^' 
dious healthy prisons, and a penetentiary-^house for 
women ; viz. St. Pelagic, St. La2are, and thb Ma-* 
dek>nettes. Six commodious, and most of them 
elegant and extensive markets, have replaced aq 
equal number of convents and churches. 

There are 1062 streets; I17 culs-de-sac, (courts 
mrith no thoroughfare); 28 quays; 18 boulevards, 
(malls); 50 barriers^ (gates); and about ^29,400 
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houses. Paris is about sixteen English miles in 
circumference^ and two leagues in diameter. P«ri« 
contains 9giO square acres; in the year 368 it only 
contained about 86 acres* The population, excln* 
sive of foreigners^ amounts to 580,000. 

The annual consumption of Paris is estimated at^ 
808 millions of quartern loaves; 22,000 quarters 
of wheat; 8/00 quarters of barley; 78,00O oxen; 
17,000 neat-cattle;. 13,000 calves; 2&0,000 sheep; 
580,000 hogs; 120,000 quintals (hundred weight) 
of sea-fish; 1,500,000 francs worth of fresh water 
fish; 6000 hogsheads of cider; 50,000 hogsheads of 
beer; to the value of 36,000,000 of wine; and 
3,500,000 of brandy. * 

Quarrels, and noisy drunken fellows, or distiurh- 
ances, such as are so frequently seen in London,, 
are seldom to be met with at Paris. The «^ lower 
class of people behave to each other with a snr* 
prising degree of civility. The unhappy females, 
who roam the streets at night, are neither obtru^Te, 
rude, nor riotous. Politeness and good manners 
may: be traced, though in different proportions, 
through every rank. This, however, does not form 
a more remarkable and distinguished feature in the 
French national character, than the vivaeity, itn- 
petuQsityj and fickleness, for which the ancient. 
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M wdl as the modern inhabitants of Paris have been 
Mted. 

Poblie amusements abound^ particularly balls 
and masqnerades. Dancing continoes the rage; 
and^ from its great prevalence, private persons are 
met with in every society, whose talents equal those 
of the professors of the art* 

It has been said, bnt unjustly, that hospitality, 
formerly the natural virtue of Frenchmen, is no 
longer to be found ip France. With a few letters 
pf recommendation, and when it is known that his 
Tisits are innocent, a foreigner will find that French- 
m^ are stiU hospitable^ and the circle of his friends 
f i^teqds itse^" rapidly. 

Xh^ heavy gil^d pieces of furniti^^re have almost 
4iaappeafed fi^ou\ %h^ houses of the Parisians. No* 
thioff b^t sphinxes ^arptildes, and trippds, meet 
the ^ye ii| ^very direction^ The passion for Greek 
^md I^on^an ornaments still preyailsji but <:hastened 
9iad iinproyed. Tbose ponderqua dom^ bedsteads, 
^biph often formed receptacles for ^Ith and vermin, 
bar^ti^eq replaced by others m^x^ cleanly and ippre 
^^ooipact. But in general, th^ eye i^isa^ that degree 
^f neatness, whiph is, in fact, the es^vlusiv^ boasjt off 
Jpitiglarfd; nei^tQess i^n^ pomfort are toQ often, in 
f a|is, sacrificed to elegance and grandeur^ 
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In sketching the manners of Parisian society^ we 
cannot omit that sex which enjoys the preponde- 
rating sway. It was the Parisian women, who> at 
the ^poch of the revolution, proved that sensibility 
has its heroism; and that the affections of the heart 
can brace the nerves with an energy that mocks 
the calculations of danger. 

The Parisian women penetrated into the depths 
of dungeons, flew to the abodes of despair, and were 
the ministering angels that whispered hope and 
comfort to the prisoners. They have shewn that 
they knew how to sympathize in the sorrows of 
others, and also how to suffer and to die. The 
daughter or the wife, led in the bloom of beauty to 
the scaffold, with her parent or husband, seemed to 
.forget that she had the sacrifice of her life to make, 
and was only occupied in sustaining his siqking 
spirits. 

It must bj^ confessed, that the Parisian women, 
in those calamitous times, proved themselves to be 
endowed with energetic and feeling souls. The 
philosophical observer of the human hearty mast 
often have remarked with astonishment, the strik- 
ing contrast between the heroic courage displayed 
by many women, in going to the scaffold, and the 
despondency^ and even pQsiJlanimity betrayed:: by 
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several brave generals, (Houchard and Custine for 
instance), in that awfnl moment; bat wide, wide 
rndeed, is the distance hetweeh simple bravery^ 
(often prodnced by a glass of brandy), and true 
ccfurage^ the/brtitudo of the ancients; the last only 
is meritorious, and proves a strong mind. A very 
brave soldier often possesses no fortitude at all. 

Thp characteristic feature of a Parisian beauty 
is expression. Besides the ease of her manners, a 
French woman has commonly a look of cheerful- 
ness and great vivacity ; she appears willing to be 
acquainted with you, but it must not be inferred 
from her being politely very communicative, that 
she is not really virtuous. Affability and sprightli- 
ness arp perhaps as good criterions of chastity, as 
taciturnity apd demnreness. 

Amongst the class of citizens the women ar« 
generally more active than their husbands, and 
equally conve^'sapt with business ; ai^d they are far 
more assiduous and constant in their attendance^ 
They, for the most part, send out their children to 
nnrse^ and therefore have not their attention taken 
off by the cares qf their family, as in Engla^id, 

There is a public office whef*e women whq comei 
from the country apply, and attend to b§ hired as 
purses, Tbey are under the management of the 
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police^ and all is done with regularity • The child 
is enregistered by the public oflScers^ as well as by 
the parents^ and the residence of the nnrse^ &c, 
never can be mistaken. 

The people in the office make all the inquiries ne^^ 
ces^ry as to healthy character^ &c, so that there is 
no danger in trusting to them^ or to those they re^ 
commend. 
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PART III. 



FINANCES. 

THE finances of France have aWays had so coni'- 
manditig an inflaence on the condnct of the French 
government^ and the destinies of the kingdom^ that 
any account of France AS IT IS^ that does not in* 
clade the financial situation^ must necessarily be 
very imperfect. 

In order, however, to appreciate its existing situa- 
tion, it is necessary to attend to the history of the 
past, in which we shall find much curious matter for 
inqniry, and important for reflection. 

Th^l increase of debt by loans has been evident 
enough, and is on record; but there was always aa 
nnderfaatid unaccountable and unaccounted for in* 
crease taking place, but most of all during the reign 
of Louis XVL who, though one of the best of men. 
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was OQ6 of liie most nnfortunate of kings^ Who^ 

tboQgh one of the least expensive of kings in his own 

person^ saw his financed deranged with a rapidity, 

of which even in France there is no other example. 

Who chose ministers pot from favour^ hvA such as 

the pnblic voice pointed out> as the fittest for the 

public service; yet never was a king sp miserably 

served, It is to this day a matter of donbt^ and ^ 

subject for controversy, whether N^ckar, with his 

financial abilities, his stiff prid?, strict integrity, and 

« 
economy; or M. de Calonne, with his lax morality, 

his profligate vanity, and irregular wastefulness, 

contributed most to the pain of th^ir virlii^iKi 

master. 

The short reign of Louis XVI. is a phenomenon 
in the financial and political world; and there are 
many reasons for thinking that some of the same 
leaven is in the dough of the present day. Let us 
begin by taking ^ review of the past, in order that 
we may be able to appreciate the present. 

Ever since the reign of Henry IV. the ^nancea 
of ifVance have had a ruling inlfluenpe on the con^ 
duct of government. Di^ring his time^ there urns 
economy, and with the ai4 pf ^he du^ 4^ SuUy,^ 
there was an excess of revenqej btit ^yer since hia 
unfortunate murder, the extravagance of th^ ?ouirt 
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io times »f peace, and the freqoeftcy of wairs^ have 
involved the nation in perpetual and complicated 
tronbles. 

The revenue has been constantly on the increase^ 
hot the expenditure increased alvrajrs more rapidly} 
till at last) the impossibility of providing for the 
defic^ncy, brought on a crisis which produced the 
revolution. A revoluticm which many other cir>* 
cumstances tended to bring on, but still it was the 
deficiency of resources in money that decided the 
moment when it was to^ take place. 

At the present time, the finances are in a state 
that is not generally understood, and that it is not 
very easy to comprehend; of which, however, w4 
miiBt give some account. But in order to do this, 
we must trace the borrowing system from its first 
rise: and that we shall do with all the brevity and 
clearness that is in our p6wer. 

Foitonately for this inquiry, M. Hennet, a man 
of no ordinary degree of industry and talents, united 
with a most uncommon share of candour, who has 
been more/ than forty years in the departdient of 
finanw md public revenue, has written a bode on 
PabUc Credit, which throws more light on the sub^ 
ject than any work that has preceded it. He is, at 
this time, the chief of the department of the ca* 
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dastre, which is oile of the most important belongs 
lug to the French revenne*. 

We have the honour to be acquainted with that 
excellent man^ and from himself received th^ large 
quarto volume' from which the following is a short 
but accurate view of the subject. 

Previous to the reign of Charles VII, who was 
the first sovereign who had a standing army, there 
was no regular revenne in France. The royal do- 
mains were like those of any feudal lord; besides 
which^ the clerical benefices^ when vacant; the in^ 
Gonsickrable gain derived from the administration 
of justice; and some small duties, imposed on goods 
when they were transported beyond, or brought 
into their territories^ constituted the whole of the 
perlnailent revenue. 

To add to thos6 scaiity resources, two scandalous 
means of raising money were occasionally employed^ 
The money struck at the mint was adulterated, aud 
the property of the Jews confiscated, or so heavily 
tax6d^ that it amounted nearly to the same thing, 
"Jhese unfair means^ it is evident^ cduld only be oc- 
casionally resorted to; but when staapiding armies 
were introduced, a regular ^pense required a re* 

^ See note 5, ia. the Appendix. 
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gtilar revenue. It was then that the impdt fondirg 
or land tax^ was first imposed^ together with taxes 
on salt^ wine^ and liquors ; but the particulars are 
not recorded. Even the names of those who ma* 
naged the department of finance are unknown. 

llie wars in Italy in the reign of Charles VIIL 
which were continued under Louis XII. and 
Francis I. occasioned such expenses^ that all the 
taxes were increased^ and a loan of 200^000 francs, 
or <£84fOO^ demanded of the city of Paris. .That 
sum was equivalent to S^SOO^OOO francs^ or ^105,000 
at the present day. The interest paid was 8-| p^ 
cent and amounted to l6,666 francs. This loan 
was made in the year 1522, not yet quite three han* 
dred year^ ago* It was then equal to one^tfaird of 
the annual revenue of France^ and was the com*' 
mencement of those rentes payable at the Hotel de 
f^ille^ which amounted in interest to above a hun*- 
dred millions annually, before the revolution. 

This first loan succeeded so well, that Francis I« 
made four others in the same manner, amounting 
to a capital of 905,000, at an annual interest of 
76,417 livrei^'or a little more than ^3000. 

Theife was, however, another mode of borrowing,* 
by the sale of offices, which was carried to a grea^ 
extent, and was fai^more burthensome to the state.^ 
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Hetoiy 11. daring the twelve years he reigned^ 
indde thirty dii^erent loans in the same way, and on 
the sanle terais^ amdanting in all to 6,5^5^600 livreSj 
or about «£^60,000 sterling. 

Francis IL in 1559 borrowed 99€|00a lirres in 
the same way* 

M. Hennet says, that at the death of Francis IL 
Ae state owed 40,000,000> so that money mnst 
have been borrowed^ or debts incurred^ at a much 
' greater rate than by the regular loans> which did 
not all amount to nine millions, previous to that 
)>eriod. 

Charles IX. borrowed 91,828,000 litr^ in the 
sttfoe way with his predecessors. 

Henry III. increased the debt by similar loans^ 
to the amount of 1 1^840,000 livres. 

In 1495> under the reign of Henry I V. the due 
de Sully, prime minister, a revision of the debts of 
the state took place; some fraudulent ones were snp^ 
pressed; and the interest reduced: but at the same 
ttme> that interest which before bad been paid irre^ 
gularly,was paid with scrupulous regularity^ 

The capital was reduced from 41,136,000 livres 
to 56»700,00(); and the interest from 3,438,000, to 
9,059^000 livres. 

SpUy made savings during the reign of Henry IV. 
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to tbe amount of 419074,000 livres, which sum was 
fonnd locked op in the Bastile in IvlO^ the year in 
which that excellent king was mardered in the 
streets of Paris. At the same time that this great 
snm was hoarded, many of the taxes were greatly 
reduced, and the manner of collecting them mnch 
improved, by the reduction of more than three' 
thousand under collectors, who had treated the 
people with severity. 

M. Forbonnais gives the following statement of 
the other good effects of order and economy, under 
akipg who had a good heart, and a minister who 
had a good head. 

Rentes reeimbursed, or debt paid off • 100,000,000 livres; 

Royinl domains redeemed • 35,000,000 

Arms and artillery purchased 12^000,000 

Furniture for th£ king • 1,800,000 

FortigcationB , • ^ • « , , • • . • , t • • 5,000,000 

M^Mufi^ciures epcpuraged r *•••*• r • 1 )OOO,OO0 

Presents givien by the king 6,000,000 

High roads ....••..,...,•,..... 4,800,000 

Interior navigation •• ... f *••••••• t •••? t 1,000,000 

Total ,.,..,••.. 166,600,000 livres.f 

This large sum^ added to tbe forty-one millions ^ 
of savings, amounts to ^8^740^000^ which in those 
days was an^ immense sum; and this was the result 
of fourteen years, of good management. 

K 
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We have been particular in this, as it is thf oply 
iDStance of economy and good managemeQ,t ip tho 
history of French finance. 

The whole of the n^qney saved by Snjly in the 
feiga of his excellent master, was dissipated in two 
yeara> by Concini, under the regency of Mary do 
Medicis. 

Every vexatious and ruinous means of raising 
money was then employed. Great numbers of of- 
fices were created in order to be sold, and pardons 
W^re granted to numbers of criminals who were 
condemned to the gallies, fpr sums pf rnpji^ey ^ai4 
by their friends or relations, Yet, after every ejc* 
pedient was employed, jLouis XIII. found it neces- 
sary, in l6l4, when he came of age, to call together 
the states-general, who proposed many improvements; 
but nothing was done that they recommended. 

The minister of the king, the Mar^chal d'Ancre, 
bore the blame of the embarrassments. He was 
about to be arrested by order of Louis, and making 
•resistance, was shot in the attempt. The populace 
tore his body from the grave, and dragged it in the 
HStceeis, and his wife Galigai was condemned to be 
hanged. That unfortunate woman, though hooted 
by the people, walkied to the place of execution 
with such a dignified resignatioB^ and so modest a 
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cgmsLge, thut her eMmies, who bad lo.ud^y c^lledfor 
ber ^eatl^ pitied ^er lot, and laifiented her fate. 

Ev^ry resoayqe hut that of horrpwing heipg ej^r 
hapst^d> that successfiil method was again employ* 
^, and in four loans previous to 1631;^ pine ]ni|t 
lipns of rentes/ were created. 

If any thing resembles the accelerated velocity of 
a falling body completely^ it is the increased rates 
in which the borrowing system augments the wants 
of a government. It would lead to too great a de- 
tail to state particulars^ but^ before the year 1643^ 
no less a sum than 452 millions was borrowed by 
loans^ or the creation of new offices. 

The whole of the public debt in 1661^ wheu 
Colbert became minister linger Louis XIV. was 
545,000,000 livres, or <£22,S00,000. 

This debt was equal to 6^ years of the ordinary 
revenue. During the administration of Colbert, 
the debt increased 158 millions^ of livres; but after 
the death of that great man, his successors made 
loans of various sorts so rapidly, that when Louis 
XIV. died in 171$i the whole of (he debt amonnt-r 
ed to 2,1 1H,000,QOO of livres, paying an interest of 
74,000,000 livres*. 

* At tbt^t period^ the whole revenue amounted to l65y500|000 
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Under the regency of the duke of Orleans, dur- 
ing the minority of Louis XV. the famous bank 
of Mr. Law was instituted, but which lasted only 
four years, and of which the history fills six vo- 
lumes. Law was a native of Scotland, who had 
travelled through nearly all Europe. He was, by 
habit, a gamester, and brought two millions of li- 
vres with him to France. His exterior appearance 
was graceful, and his manners easy and insinuating. 
As to his genius, there can be no doubt of its being 
extensive, since even misfortune has not been able 
to bring discredit on apian which the best judges 
admit was excellent, had it been followed as first 
intended. 

The wants of the state not only absorbed the mo- 

livres; and the burthens to be deducted, to 96 millions; so that there 
remained only 66 millions of free revenue. The whole of the history 
of loans and debts shpws, that the borrowing system makes t)ie ex« 
penses of a country increase in a most rapid manner, not only on ac- 
count of the interest, which is a simple augmentation, but the free 
reveniie that is left, after paying the interest, does not go near so far 
in defraying the daily expenses. This is an invariable consequence 
of a state contracting debt, but the rate at which this expenditure 
increases, is far greater than could be believed, did we not see it ; and 
the rapidity of the increase has never been accounted for in a satis- 
factory manner. 
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ney that shapid have. been employed to support the 
credit of the establishment, but the ardent minds of 
the French pushed it to an extent that was never in- 
tended, and that could not be maintained. The 
shares, which were created at 500 livres^ rose, by 
public enthusiasm, to 10,000. 

Law soon ceased to be master of his plan; a sort 
of delirium seized on the French, and the system, 
as it has been termed, was carried to a pitch that 
sets reason at defiance, staggers belief, and only 
creates wonder. One hundred and twenty edicts, 
declarations, and letters patent, appeared in less 
than four years relative to. that scheme. The^ na* 
tional creditors were paid in bank notes, and after 
2,696,000,000 of livres, (about ^1 10,000,000 ster- 
ling), were in circulation, some persons began to 
realize their notes; their value fell; then came 
edicts to force their currency; these edicts made the 
matter worse; numbers of persons were ruined, and 
some gained colossal fortunes almost instantaneous- 
ly; but the result was, that Law. fled privately to 
avoid popular fury, carrying with him only 2000 
L«ouis^ so that he lost his own fortune. The notes 
-were called in by a creation of new rentes, and a 
reduction of the value of that paper; and in 172I, 
w^ben all was over, the books, registers, and every 
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wridog diat belonged to die basiness, were bvnecl, 
to prevent further inqniry, and^ as far as possible, 
to buy the transaction in oblivion. 

When all this financial storm had ceased^ the 
d^bts of the state were found to be reduced to the 
sum of jC 1^350^000. The pensions were redfaced 
by an arbitrary act^ and the Cardinal de Fleorji 
that great lover of peace^ became minister. 

The loans^ during this long reign, were, for the 
most part, made in life-rents, which do not entail a 
perpetual burthen on the state; so that, by means 
of the extinction of debt by death, and some arbi- 
trary reductions made in 17/4, when Louis XV. 
died, the debts amounted io nearly the same as at 
the end of the bank of Law, in 172 1« 

At the accession of Lo^ XVl. the state of the 
finances was as follows .^ 

EXPENDFFURE, 1775. 

Interest of loans • . • 47,44S»000 ) 

Life-rents • « 45,923,000 ) 

All other expenses • t^&,h46fiOO 

Total 379,212,006 

Hevcnuein 177$...** S77,2B7,000 



deficiency only • .... 1,925,000 



^ A great, a very general, and an unaccountable misconcep^ioB 
of this matter prevails all over Europe. In France, the real state is 
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it is trae^ thai this jeiv diere Were wanted for re* 
itnbalwments 90^233^000 livres^ which msAt th« 
deficieDcy for one year near a million siterling; bnt 
since the deHth of Henry IV. the finances of France 
had never bieen in b6 favourable a sitnation; for 
thoQgh thie debt was as great as at the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XV. the revenue was much 
greater; in short, the proportion between the reve-. 
nue and the debt never was near so favourable^ and 
at no time were the receipts and expenditure so near- 
ly balanced. 

We are the more particular in noticing this, since 
there is a very general belief in the Worlds thai: the 
Tirtaotis and unfortunate &duis XVI. found the 
finances in a state dP great embarrassment, when 
the direct contrary was the case.. 

M. Turgot, a famous economist, and on^ of the 
first apostles of liberty amongst ministers, was 
chosen by the young monarchy who desired only 
the happiness of his people, and therefore chose 
the man who was considered as the most likely te 
promote that object. Turgot efiected little that was 
good; and even in establishing the caisse d^es* 

us little known as elsewhere, and, it Is believed that Louis XVI. 
found France in a very embarrassed state when h§ mounted Xhh 
throne. 
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campte, he made a great blander^ by obliging it ta 
lend 10 millions to government^ when the whole ca- 
pital was only 15 millions. 

. In J77fiTnrgot was dismissed^ with the reputa- 
tion of an honest bnt useless theorist^ and hi» sjac^ 
lessor, M. de Clugny^ freed the caisse iTescampte 
from the conditional bargain of lending 10 millions 
to gOTernment; bnt as he only remained five months 
m office, he did little good or harm. 

We now come to a remarkable epoch, when M. 
Necker became minister of finance, in 177^* 

So much has been said of this personage, that 
we shall only state what is not generally known. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of raising reve* 
nue in France, were the privileges of the nobility 
and clergy, and of the different provinces called 
Pai/s JtEtat. Various ministers of finance bad 
aimed at doing away with them, but they always 
failed, )Emd generally were ruined in the attempt* 

M. Necker, knowing the fajp of his predeces* 
6ors, was not rash enough to attempt the Siame 
openly, but his great and secret desire was to ac- 
complish it in at)otber way; and M. Hennet tl^inks 
that this circumstance explains that minister's con- 
duct through the whole of his public life. 

In order that the reader may the better appreci- 
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ate what M. Hennet says of this xnati^ we shall 
state a few particulars relative to M. Hennet^ and 
then qnote literally what he says of Necken 

M. Hennet was a sapernumerary derk in the 
Treasury when M. Necker was called to the ma* 
nagepient of it. He has constantly been employed 
in the finances ever since^ and has risen, by his merit, 
to the important office of chief of the cadastre. 

The cadastre consists of a register of the whole 
of the lands in the kingdom; their extent, descrip- 
tion^ valne^ and produce, in order that the impdt 
Joncihre^ or land-tax, may be laid on proportion^ 
ably to their value. As nearly one half of the reve* 
nue of France consists of the impdt fonciire, it is, 
therefore, not only a very important, but a very la* 
borious office. 

When tli^ whole is arranged, it is termed a Ca- 
dastre Parc^lairCi that is, a cadastre^ detailing all 
the parcels, portions, or lots, belonging to difibr- 
ent proprietors. 

The: constituent assemblyv bad fixed on this as a 
mode 9f tax;ation^ but it was not fairly undertaken 
till .1803; it is now in progress; we saw the map 
very lately in an unfinished state, at M. Hennef i 
hotel, and it will probably be completed, at the latest, 
in fift^^n years. 
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M . Hennet, speaking of M. N^kur^ ssLp, ^ et^ 
fecratitig thexrimes of the reroifltion, and tlie (^ftta- 
mities whidi it occasioned ; with tay knitid fbll of 
tivd iaiag^s of the victims that stflered by it^ and the 
assassins b;^ whose hands they fell ; what onght to 
be my opinion of the man who, by the double repre- 
s^tttanii9i!i of the tiers-Hat^ so powerfully cbntri- 
buted »t6 overturn one of the most powetfml of mo- 
nkit^faieid? 

^* My opinion mttf be wrong, but that is of little 
toni^eqaence. I shall, however, venlitire to express it 

freely: — I saw in M; Necker> three persons the 

inilividual, the minister of finance, and the minister of 
state: the first I believe virtuobs and feeling; the 
sietond^ able and upright; the third, \vtak and Hiitt- 
adroit. 

^* I think hrm, after Sully and Colbert, tbe best 
of out ministers of finance; but the weakest of our 
prime ministers. 

*^ One of his most distinguished qualities wl&s his 
great attention to order. During two years, I never 
km^w him but once absent from the usual duties of 
histoffi^ce, wbfen he laboured with M. d'Ailly, the fitst 
clefk, ki the depaitment of finance. 

^< AncAher merit thlsit he had, was, inflexible jtk^^ 
tice in the distribution of places ; one efiect of which 
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'was, tbftt ^Ytery 'ene did Ills daty, and all sttovt td 
excel both by their attention and assiduity. 

" Perhaps, be was cathei* bstentatiousiy just; 
but it made all th6 others foUbw his example, sitkA 
iiever, under any of the twettty-tht^ee ministers who 
have since occupied that pla6e, havie I Seen so mndi 
'btisiness'done by so fewcletl^s, and at the same time^ 
so punctually atid so welL 

** He revised all the petisions, ali3 supprel^sed a 
Tew. Ih shoit> he etonotnized to a considerable a- ' 
xnotnA; but preparations wfere making to assist tht 
Americans and todeclare Warivith Engknd, whidi 
requii^d other Wsbtifces than the ordinary ^revenue, 
and he raided twenty-fouf toillions by a lottery; not 
payable in ttady money, whfeti the prizes Were^drawn^ 
'but in annuitiefe. There Wfere 20,000 tickets, at 
laoo livres (^60) each, and the rate df interest a- 
monnted to ^^ per cfent 

" A second lottery succeeded, of twenty-five mil- 
Hons, on the plan of the English, the price of 6ach. 
ticket 1,000 liVrfes, drid Ihe Mghest prize S00,0()0. 

'^ Constantly studyihg how he might bring all tfa^ 
itatisof'thefcingdora to kn equality, and not daring 
to alXatk the priVilegied sttites, he contrived tcf as6i«- 
mulate fhosle that had ho priviieges to the others. 
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tbat in the encT.he might tax them all in the same 
way* • 

'^ Inlfj8i2LloB,no(£orty'eight iilillioDSwas made, 
by granting annuities at 8^ on two lives^ and the 
same year, an edict passed for abolishing main-morte 
»xid servitude, through the whole of the kingdom. 
It is true, that it had been already suppressed 
throughout the greatest part of it> but that did not 
lessen the merit of the act.*^ 

We must observe, on this subject, that the attri^ 
t)utingthe freedom of the peasants (as Lady Morgan 
^oes) to the revolution, is quite erroneous ; vassalage 
being abolished entirely by the virtuous Louis XV L 
who never omitted meliorating the situation of the 
people, when he saw how it could be done. 

^^ Another loan was .made of sixty-seven miUioi^Sj 
In 1779, on annuities for liVes, 

'^ Reforms and alterations were introduced amongst 
the farmers-genera), and in the collection of taxes 
of various descriptions, but still more piouey was 
wanted; and in 17S0,.;^irty-si:?c millions were raised 
by a lottery of annuities on lives* 

** In order to obtain this favourite object of 
equalizing taxation throughout the kingdom, M« 
Necker, to strengthen himself, by gaining over pub- 
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lie opinion, published his famous compte rendu, - 
which has been' so repeatedly attacked and defended, 
and which^ (says M. Hennet), I think was> though 
tmiDtentionally, a distant caase of the revolation*. 

'^ I applaud M . Necker, for his endeavours to mak« 
the taxes more efficient,' without increasing the bur- 
thens of the people; but I by no means approve of his 
lending government 2,400,000. It was humiliating 
his sovereign, and exalting himself.** 

* *^ With that impartiality, of which I think I have given prdof^* 
I must (says Hennet) decUirey that, though well composed, it is far 
from being satisfactory. The principles are good, and the styW 
lively, but it is not an account. We neither find a detail of the re- 
ceipts nor of the expenditure. There is no budget ; neither is there a 
statement of the capital of the debt that was funded, nor of that de- 
mandable. It i3 the history of his administration, and the morality 
of a nftnister of finance, in which he speaks too much of himself and 
his family, and makes too pompous a pretension to virtue, where^ 
under the appearance of praising his majesty^ he eulogizes his own 
operations. 

** Had it been written with more simplicity and modesty, with 
more details in figures, it would have been more useful ; but then it 
would have only been read by financiers. Twenty thousand copies 
would not have been sold, nor would it have been found on the 
toilets, aud in the boudoirs ot fine ladies." 

yfe have given this short but excellent criticism of that far-fiuned 
work, because it is much the best that we have seen* 
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^f A %^9^n^k witfe M. ^ ]Vfe«rfpafi^ the miobt^^ 

«Q|)£$9a^ I f^gr^l^ |i§ resigBfttipB exceedingly. Ma 
Neel^^, W^^ 0jy fcero In p^ipt qf finance, I \jl^6^ ath 
tended to ^U \kU aperations^ £^nd thqipgh t^ben yquBg, 
was collecting materials fov th^ present work."* 

The whole qf th^ lo«ns ipade by M. Neckajf, 
ainonnted to 365^600^000 livres, and the interest; tq 
30,860,000, which is i^ot quite 9 pey cent, tl)opgh<| 
excepting eighteen millions, the whole was on an- 
nnities. His resignation was in 1781. 

M. Joly de Fleury succeeded ISecker, and began 
his operations by augmenting the taxes and borrow- 
ing two hundred and ninety millions on annuities, 
and perpetual rentes, adding 23,400,000 to the in- 
t«re$t paid by the state> 

M. d'Ormesson, succeeded as minister of finance, 
in 1783; he remained in only a few months, during* 
which he borrowed forty-eight millions by a lottery, 
and by taking ten millions forcibly, but privately, 
from the caisse d^escompte, occasioned a run on 
that establishment, which was authorized by govern- 
ment to pay in paper, while infjividuals tyere for- 
bidden to demand payment. 

This error caused his disgrace and removal. Next 
came M. de Calonne, in the same year ( 1 783), ^^ No» 
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mnm (saya Hcnoet) was more amiable^ on ipfiK de- 
gaBt,.aBd few conld dispatdb. biisktess with mora fyr 
eiMty; bat he wanted orjfler and loved pieasare^ a^i 
all the woi^ks of M. Necker were destroyed in an itt«i 
iitant. The number of clerks was augmented throtigh 
favour/ and expense was the order of the day. H* 
knew not how to refuse, and to grant was his de« 
li^t^ particularly if the favoar was demanded by a 
handsome womai^. , 

One day the queen asked him tb do something, 
*^ Madam/* said he, ^^ if the thing is possible it is 
already done: if it is impossible, it shall be dona.^* 

" It is impossible to trace his transactions: all 
O])erations were^ written on loose sheets of paper, or 
rather, I may say, there was no operation, there wa« 
Bathing but expense. 

^^When he had made several loans, and found h« 
could not go any farther, he advised the assembfing 
of the notables, in order to gain credit with the na-* 
tion. The notables assembled, but the minister 
treated them as he did his clerks. H^ was Berw 
ready for them, and made them wait; and instead 
of giving them accounts, gave them eloquent 
speeches, in which he showed, that all was in a state 
of prosperity; but necessity obliged him at last to 
)>lacken the piietiire, and 'confess, that there was a 
deficit of eighty millions annually. 
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*^ All present perceived that truth alone was want*- 
ing in that harangne, which terminated by demaDd- 
ing a land*tax^ 'a stamp act^ and the labour on the 
high roads commuted for a loan of money. 

^^ The notables demanded facts and statements, 
hut those the minister did pot show, He had re- 
course to fiction^ made imaginary statements^ which 
in one night gave the appearance of an a^cpunt^ 
without the reality. 

'^ The true budget of tha^ year has^ howeyeri 
been made out since^ and the result is, that the re<? 
venue for 1787 amounted to 462,100,000 livi»es,and 
the expenditure to 543,300,000. 

" The notables were highly displeased with such 
trifling. Calonne had> moreover, displeased the 
queen, and offended the parliament of Paris, and 
theGardde Sceaux was his enemy ; so that this pliant 
and amiable minister was disgraced, banished, and 
deprived of the cordon bleu. 

Then began the literary contest between him ai^d 
M. Necker, about who was to blame. ^^ I had then 
the means of verifying (says Hennet) a part of 
what each advanced, and I am convinced, that M. 
Necker was right in every article. The ^accounts 
since published prove that to be true." 

Besides the loans directly entering into tlie trea- 
sary, M. de Calonne borrowed seventy millions of 



\ 
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the caisse d*escompte*, and made small loans in 
thepmf^ d'^tais.^The whole of those loans amQant* 
«d to 4j25;000,000 livres. 

The notables continued assembled^ and proposed 
a )6an of sixty millions^ which was adopted^ andth^ 
assembly dissolved. 

V In the end of 1787> twt> other loans were made, 
to the aoipunt of 187,000,000 livres. 

The discredit and difficulties having arisen to 
the greatest height^ the king, who was always not 
only willing, but anxious to do the best, recalled M. 
Necker, and his name and exertions restored credit 
for a moment; but he advised the meeting of the 
states-general, when he laid the budget before 
them ; the result of which budget showed — 

The receipts ill 1789 ^ • 4T5,294,,QpO 

Expenditure «... ^ ..•••*••«••••.*•••••••.*• • 531,533,000 

Deficit .«..••#...••.. 56,^39,000 

The same account stated also— 

The capital of perpetual rentes at • • • • • • 1,135,940,000 

Debts demandable at 1,082,912,000 

Anticipation at • 269,352,000 

Total debt ♦ . . . ."".C 2,488,204,000 

* How the caisse tTeicomptef that had stopped payment a few 
jears before, by lending ten millions, could now lend seventy, is not 
explained, neither is it easy to be comprehended. 
h 
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Which is 104 millions sterling nearty> and wai 
eqnal to b\ years revenne. 

Here terminates the history of the finances of 
France, previous to the revolution. Daring the 
Tevolation, the finances were managed in away that 
was so uncommon in its nature, and so difficnlt ta 
be described, that, to enter into the detail, would 
only interrupt the narrative; and therefore we shall 
take up the finances at the restoration of the Bourbon 
fisimily in 1814, when things-assumed a regular form. 

What we wish to attain by this detail is, to ap- 
preciate the financial situation of France as it is 
now, which could not well be done, without com- 
paring the present with former times. 

There are, however, in Mi Hennet's work on tht 
finance, some circumstances relating to the assignats 
and money transactions during the revolution, that 
are too curious not to be mentioned. 

His account of M. Necker's conduct at the begin- 
Ding of the revolution, is also well deserving a place. 
We shall therefore assign a chapter to those two 
objects, observing, that the history of the assignats, 
though not connected with the finances of the pre- 
sent day, is nearly connected with the sale of lands, 
and is a question of great importance, as i^garding 
the tenure of the present proprietors. 
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^ VUe 'wht]Je of the money transactions that took : 

... 

place daring the existence of the assignats^ were, 
nominal as to their amoantj for the depreciation of 
that paper money went on, from its first creation, 
tiU lOCO francs in paper only passed for four or fiv^. 
in metallic money. 

Although the assign at was thus depreciated in ex-" 
change for any real value, it served to pay debts, 
between individuals, and also to pay the interest of 
the loans made by the nation, so that the renters, 
as they are called in France, were reduced to the 
greatest distress and misery; and in 1795-6 the evil, 
was come to such; an extreme, thaf: a person who 
had an income of 1000 francs a*year, on which,, 
before the time of the assignats, he could live with 
some* degree of comfort, received for his year s in-* 
come aa assignat, with which he could perhaps pur* 
chase a pair of shoes ! 

)i was easily foreseen by those who ruled in Paris, 
that the reign of paper-money was over, and that 
payments must soon be made in cash, as in other 
countries, and at other times, when the starving 
renters would again be in affluence. 

The managers of the public affairs, that is, thfe 
members of the assembly, seized, on this o<%asion 
to propose to the creditors to receive for the future 
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their payments in metallic money, provided tfcey 
would agree to redace the amount to one-tbirdr 
This was a very artfal measure, and the offer was^ 
gladly embraced. The man who received 1000 
francs in paper, only worth five in good money, 
now got 333 francs in good money. This was in- 
jdeed an arrangement not to be refused; for though 
eventually it turned out to be disadvantageous, yet 
present necessity was not to be resisted: besides, the 
public, who dared not to speak on political subjects, 
or complain, were ignorant that cash paymenU 
were to be resumed at so early a period. 

The consequence of this arrangement, so far as it 
regarded the amount of the rentes was, that at the 
restoration, the amount of interest was 6*0,300,000, 
which gives a capital, if the funds were at par, of 
1,260,000,000, which is as near as possible the 
same sum that the debt amounted to in 171^9 when 
Louis XIV. died; and again vvhen Louis XVL 
came to the throne, in i*JT4. 

But it has so happened in France, that one event, 
or another has always bccured to destroy the pros- 
pects of overcoming financial difficulties. 

The debt of France at par in 1 81 4, we see was only 
about equal to fifty-two millions sterling; but as 
stock or rentes were under sixty, it did not in realit;^ 
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Amonnt to more than thirty millions; while that of 
England amonqted to 600, or jnst twenty times as 
mach! 

Six millions of rentes were created after the se^ 
cond restoration^ in 1815; bnt the grand increase of 
debt did not commence till February 1817> when 
the Lpndon bankers, Messrs. Baring and Co. con- 
tracted for three loans: one in February, for 101 
millions at 5!^-| or Q^ per cent.; another in March 
for an equal snm, at 56 j; and a third in July, at 
€2 J: the average of the whole being 66^, and the 
interest amounting to 26 millions annually. By 
this means the annnal interest stood thus, attlie end 
of the year I8l7r 

Rentes as they stood in 18 14 60,300,000 

Additional creation in ' 1 8 1 5 » 6,000,000 

Jkjessrs. Baring and Co/s three loans • • • • 26,000,000 

Total ••.,.,.••.. 92,300,000 

However, in the budget produced by the Count 
fie Corvetto in the beginning of 1818, he states the 
interest of all sorts at 192. So that a sum of 100 
millions is paid for interest of other loans. 

The monies borrowed, and the monies paid to the 
allies, were so nearly equal, the one being 304, and 
tbe other 31 i^ millions^ that we are justified in mak*' 
|qg a set-off of the one against the other ; therefore. 
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th^ tteMnty wta in the same stale, hearty/ as if 

'Nothing bad t)een pdid to foreigners, and nothing 

borrowed from foreigners: that is, it was jnst as it 
' will be this year, supposing it had no interest to pay 

.for the rentes created. 

In one word, the situation of the treasnry, in 
point of balancing the reTOnue and expenditure, will 
be forty .millions worse in 1819, than it was in 

.l81jr> the revenue remaining the same, and the ex- 
penditure being increased by the rentes voted in 

•May last*i ; . . -, 

We must now hear what M. de Corvetto says of 
the situation of the treasury in 1816. 

M. le Comte de Corvetto, in his budg^et for 1818, 
page 68, describes the state of the treasury in 1816, 
thus:-_" Votre majeste sait tout ce qu'il fallait des 
efforts et de perseverance, pour soutenir le service, 
toujoura pr^t a manquer; pour entretenir la confi- 
ance publique, pour ne pas detruire ce germe de 
credit, auquel s'attachent toutes nos esperances. 
Lorsque apres avoir exhausse toutes les combinaisdns, 
on pour mieux dire tous les expediens, pour obtenhr 
les resources^ nous etions parvenus a assurer les paye- 

* \Vc do not yet know either what was expended on the allied 
artiiies, or borrowed on account of them in 1818; therefore the 
'i^omparisori mUBt he made between 1817 and 1819* 
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m«nts de lu jdurnee^ nos vceux etoient remplis : le 
lendemain Qoas apportait les mSmes anxietes^ uoas 
Imposait les memes devoir»v&c.** 

The cpnclosion of the budget is — 

** Maia je dis atec doulenr a votre majeste, pouy 
mettre cette equatipn enti:^ les resoarces et ks 
besoins il a fallu attaindre tontes les Pimites de rimr 
pot; et si Tespoir consolant que Totre majeste ^ 
donne a ces peuples ne devoit pas se realiser, s*il|i 
etaient condamnees a n'obtenir qae da temps les 
adoacissements^ que trois armees de suffrances^ et de 
calamitesleurs ont rendu si necessaires^ la propriete^ 
rindustrie, la commerce, accable sous les poids des 
charges publiques ne pourrolent bientot plus sou- 
tenir Texcfes. La sagesse de votre majeste defendra 
d'un si triste avenir cette noble France, que la mal* 
heur n'a point abattue, qui est reste fidele a sa gloire, 
etsuperieure k sa fortune! Esperons done que le 
terme des maux, quelles a support^s avec tant de 
Constance, sera raproch^. La ciel doit cette re- 
compense aux yertus de votre majeste, et au d6- 
Touement de ces sujets P . . 

(Signe) le ministre d'etat <[e finance^ 

La Comtb De Corvetto. 
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The first article^ literally transl ated, begins thus : -J, 

** Your majesty knows what efforts and what 
perseverance it has cost to maintain the payments 

at the treasury (^/e ^emcej payments always on 

the point of stopping; and to support public credit 
and confidence, on which all our hopes are founded. 
When, after having exhausted every plan, or rather 
every expedient, to obtain money, we had succeeded 
so as to insure the issues of payments for the day, 
our wishes were accomplished; but the following 
day brought with it the same anxiety, and imposed 
on us the same duties.^* 

The budget concludes w^ith an equally lamentable 
picture, which w^e have quoted in French, and of 
which the following is the translation: 

" But I declare to your majesty, with grief, that in 
order to equalize the revenue and expenditure, we 
have been obliged to strain taxation to its utmost 
extent. And if the consoling hope which your 
majesty has given to your people, were not to be 
realized ; if they were to be obliged to wait for a 
length of time for tljat. relief which three years of ca- 
lamity have rendered so necessary, they would sink 
under the burthen, and would be no longer able to 
support the weight. Industry, property, and com- 
merce, would be ruined. ' '^ 
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'^ We hope that the wisdom of your majesty 
will protect from so calamitous a fatdrity, that 
noMe France, which misfortune has not overcomey 
^nd^ which has remained faithful to its glory^ and 
superior to its fortune! Let us hope^ then, that the 
adoration of those ills it has supported with so much 
((Constancy, will be abridged. Heaven owes that 
recompense to the virtues of your majesty, and the 
l)evotion of your subjects T 

(Signed) Count Corvetto, 

Minister of SMtf 

Such was the declaration of the minister, which 
ive have given in French, that the reader may see 
that the translation is correct, though it does ap* 
pear more like the language of a miserable man 
in despair,^ than that of the minister of a great 
nation. 

After this statement, there is but one thing more 
to be said; that France had not any standing army 
daring 18l6, 1]^, and 18; but that it is increasing, 
^nd is to be increased, at the rate of 40,000 men a- 
year, for five years; there will veiy likely be as 
fiiujcb diiBculty then, as existed at the time of which 
the minister complains. 

The prices of the funds rose, during this time, 
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tmAj 1& per cent, and vfh^n^tock is rising, peopfe 
Vpen ihsk ^es to the immediate gain, withont 
AkdEkng of ike etentnal te^ult 6f the basiness. 

The great profits of the contractors began to at* 
ffSLOt the attention of strangers, and Q^ per cent 
Interest, with a rise of l6 per cent, on the capital^ 
in' less than twelve months, making 2b ^ percent^ 
,^iny with the hopes of a still iiirther increase—^ 
made those who dealt in stocks, either for tempo- 
rary specnlation, or permanent revenue, indulge in 
the most pleasing ideas both of their own wealthi 
and the prosperity of the state. 

It was to France a new fera. Never, daring the 
-Kiost prosperous times, had she before raised three 
kfindrefd millions, in so short a time ; and never once 
«Dy large sum amongst strangers. In short, con- 
fidence increased from day to day, and the minister 
of jfinance considered himself, for the first time, on 
" a bed of roses,** 

With 1818, commenced the third year of th^ 
occupation of the- French fortresses by the allied 
armies^ when the question of their quitting the ter^ 
ritoi-y also began to be agitated; pnevious to which, 
^11 matters of account were to be settled between 
ft-anceand the allies. 

Negotiations had long been carrying on between 
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llie p4rtie8, for the payaient of debto due hf Fk'MMe 
to iodividoals in other coantries. Thos6 cldtns Ivftd 
amounted to 1,700)000>006; but, on ^Kammotion^ 
they Were reduced to 1,500,000,000, acknowledged 
as just. France, without contesting the matter of 
right and liability, pleaded for a diminution, on ad- 
con nt of heir inability to pay so. large a isnm; The re- 
sult ha^ indeed josti&ed her declaration; for though 
reduced to 14,000^000 ofrenteSy which is little more 
than a sixth part of the sum, or about 36. fd^ in the 
vpound steriing, that single afl&ir has brought oa 
great embarrassments. That was not the only, not 
even the principal cause, but it was the first in its 
'operation towards producing a fall of the funds. 

As the evacuation of the French territory was tb 
follow the settlement of accounts; and as the a6- 
counts of money due from France to private indi^- 
vidnals in other nations were to be settled both at 
once, the claims of private individuals being re- 
duced to 1 4 millions of rentes^ those of the isoverefghi 
'were estimated at 24, making id all 40 millions of 

rentes, or 1,650,000 English money. 

The French capitalists, as they are termed, wish^ 
ed to contract for the whole of this loan; butthiL 
minister of finance, M, de Corvetto, would only 
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Mcept their oftrs for the 14 millions^ to be paid to 
individulils. 

Sueh was the spirit of gaining by the fnnds, that 
about eleven times the sum wanted was subscribed, 
and, for a moment, it was thought tbat France wag 
the richest country in the universe. 

The minister rejected subscribers of doubtful abi- 
lity, and reduced the others to nearly one-tenth of 
what they wished to hold, and every sort of con- 
test, short of actual blows, took place at the trea- 
sury, between subscribers, so desirous were they to 
' participate in the advantages in expectation. The 
price was 68 per cent, to receive 6 annually* 

The stocks continued to Irise ; nevertheless, tho 
minister gave the portion of the loan which remain- 
ed to Messrs^ Bering and Co. As stocks continued 
to rise till the beginning of September, when they 
were at 80, the whole moneyed men of France abused 
the minister for giving to foreigners advantages on 
stock, which the people of the country could ea-< 
stly pay for and hold; but after great clamour and 
coptest. Baring and his associates kept the loan, and 
the funds continued to rise rapidly. In the last days 
of August, they were for a short time at 80* per cent^ 
Could the subscribers to the loans of 1317 b^^^ 
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lold out, they would haye gained 24 per cent, with 
interest; while they held the stock at the rate of 
9, making in all 33 per cent. 

After all the bustle and contest, matters began to 
alter. The subscribers, who had taken ten times 
more than was wanted, were not able to pay for 
half of what they got. The bank of France took 
12$ millions in pledge, and made the payments for 
the subscribers. 

It became evident to those who understood any 
thing of such matters, that the fall of prices would 
be rapid and great; some took the alarm and sold, 
others followed their example, and there was no de^ 
mand equal to the quantity that was carried to the 
market. The first fall was to 75, and there matters 
rested for ten days, but a second fall brought th« 
price to 71, and, after a few days, to 68. 

Though all political affairs were gohig on well, 
and the allies withdrew their troops, yet stocks fell. 
It was a mere moneyed transaction, not only not in- 
fluenced by any political event, but running in a 
direction altogether contrary to what political events 
warranted. 

The fourteen millions to be paid by French sub- 
scribers, and pledged at the bank, must be redeemed 
or sold in November. Without the le^st attention to 
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wkat eSwt it iii%ht have on piiiblic opioion, the suK 
seribers were informed of the necessity of this in tk^ 
public journals^ just as a man who has clandestioeljf 
left his lodgings^ without paying his rentj^ is told^ that 
if he does not take away his goods before a certaia 
days they will be sold to pay expenses. This anwise 
und indelicate step increased the alarm, and the ex- 
pedients resorted to, to keep up the price, were abor-^^ 
tive and ruinotis to those who adopted them. 

The price fell in the beginning of December to 
63, and was at one time aa low as 60; but the truth 
is, that scarcely any business was done^ Fear made 
some wish to sell, and necessity operated on others, 
while those who could buy, were either waiting for 
a still greater fall, or were resolved not to meddle 
at all with the business. 

Those falls showed that the contractors and per- 
sons concerned in the management of the financial 
affairs of France, were completely ignorant of the 
true state of matters, and this was acknowledged in 
the protocol of the 19th of November, pub Usbed 
by the allied sovereigns at Aix-^la'Chapelk^ (see 
appendix No. 6), when they extended the terms oi 
payment from nine months to eighteen. 

So completely ignorant were the contractovs finr 
the loan, that they had the folly to engage to dbcount 
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the 100 millioiis of rentesy which the Frencji go- 
irpniment had. indaced t\x% allied monarchy to tak^^ 
at the very moment that the destraction of the tvholo 
system appeared certain^ and when they hqid Qot 
the means of performing what they promised. 

This foolish step necessitated another arrange^, 
m«nt at P^ris, when the ambassadors of the al», 
li«d powers i^reed to release the contractors froni., 
this engagement to discount the 100 millions, the 
French government undertaking the payment of 
that snm in nine months after the completion of 
Messrs. Baring and Co/s loan; so that the whol# 
term was lengthened out to twenty-seven months. 

This took place, though his majesty had -pfo^ 
mised to make no more loans, and when the minis^ 
ter of finance had declared that the revenue could 
not be increased by taxation. 

Such are the circumstances publicly known with 
regard to the loan of 181ft. 

What is not known, however, relative to those 
transactions, is highly important 

The 18th article of the constitutional charter runs 
thus: ^^ Taute hi propos^e par le roi doit Hre dh* 
cuU et voH Ubrementy par^ k majoriti des deust 
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In English -i*." Every law proposed by the king: 
Ikiast be discussed^ and voted freely^ by the majority 
of both chambers.^ 

Now this law was not discnssed at all, aiid was not 
voted freely* It was voted in the midst of a gloomy 
silence^ evidently noder t|iie pressure of necessity, 
and is therefore unconstitutional; and the minister 
of finance, count de Corvetto, admitted that it was 
not regular, when he was waited upon by an Eug- 
iishinan^ and informed of the error^ With regard 
to his explanation of his intentions, ,he gave it 

plainly to be understood, that he would not advise 

« - 

l^ny steps to be taken to alter the decree. 

The revenue of France is estimated at 703 mil- 
lions, for this year, and the expenses will be a$ 
fbllows:—. 

ARMY, NAVY, COLONIES, AND GENERAL 
EXPENSES. 

Paid by the ministers, in their different departttients 4 . i9%9\ SfiOO 

Interest of debt, as it stood last year • « , . 192,000,000 

Pensions of all sorts « • • • • •••«••«.«« 65,900,000 

Royal family * 94,000,000 

D^partement -.*.... 31,976,000 

Miscellaneous • • • 23,600^000 

Clergy 2i,000,000 

Negotiations •...••.•..••..«•• ^ . « ; • . . 1 8,000,000 

Carried aver •••. ..•^.••»., 680^39,000 
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Brooghtover • 580^89i6oO 

Rentes created in 1 8 1 8, tbspay individuals who have 7 ^^ ^^ 

demands on France • • i * * 

Rentes created to pay the allies, on the departure of) ^^ -^ 

the armies •»* ) ' 

Total amount ••..... 71^389>00p 
Revenue 708,000.000 

Deficit in 1819 ••••• 13,389,000 

; i 

This is without allowing for the increased ex- 
penses of the amiy. Besides, there should be some 
consideration, on account of 270 millions of this^ 
being extraordinai^ revenue, like our war taxes, 
which should terminate at a certain time. 

We have seen, by the detail given, that the real 
state of the French expenditure never has been laid 
before the public; or, which is the same thing, that 
events, open or secret, have always occasioned a 
deviation from the estimates made» 

The most unaccountable period of all, was the 

fourteen years of the reign of Louis XVh previous 

to the year 1788. The revenue increased rapidly, 

yet the debts became such, as could no longer be 

supported. It is only, in fact, from the claims made 

that the debts have been ascertained; for by some 

secret means or other, they have never been fairly 

known at the time when they were contracted. 
Jtf 
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The embarrassmeutf in France may at this time 
do goody bj increasing the importance of the cham- 
her of deputies^ if they have the wisdom and patri- 
otism to turn the opportunity to advantage. It 
would require 800 milUons of permanent revenue to 
answer the expenditure of France, when the army 
IS fully recruited, and the iOO millions of obliga- 
tions, which must either be paid off, or funded at 
par, are aU settled. 

T)he 500 millions funded at par^ would ^,ake, at 

thq present^price. of stocks, 7^0 millions, whicb 

will be .a creation of S50 millioqs of stocky or an 

annnal expense of IS^ millions; and this must be 

* 
before the end of 1825. 

The account will stand th\is: 

Present expenditure • • • • ;•••*••••* 713,389,000 

locreaBe, by reimbursement at par » ] 2,500,000 

Increased expenses of army «•• •••«•••••»•• 60,000>000 

Total •.«••••••*.*•• 795,8^9,000 



As the ordinary revenue in 18l6 was but 473, 
were i\ie extraordinary tx> be taken away, it would 
make the dieficit quite ruinous. The taxes nmst all 
be continued; yet we have seen what M.djeCor* 
yetto said on that subject. 

The state of France is, then^ far from satisfactory 
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cir certaidy in respect to her finances ;' and as $he U 
in the habit, when pressed, of letting payments ran 
in arrear^ we may expect to see again the same 
causes produce the same effects that they have done 
hidierto in that country. 

Since writing the above, we have seen the state- 
ment in the bndget for the year I8I9, ^^^ ^^ fulfils 
our prediction, by amounting to more than 889 
millions. As we have only seen the gross amount^ 
We can only make this general statement; but we 
shall, in the appendix, give more details, if they 
should arrive in England. 

The revenue, as well as the expenditure, appears 
to have increased with wonderful rapidity; from 
the last budget there does not seem to be any deficit. 
This is inexplicable. We have seen the lament* 
able picture drawn by the minister of finance, only 
last year, (18 18), when he said that taxation had 
been strained to its utmost, but the budget of this 
year shows the contrary; and we must observe, that 
of S00,000 additional men voted for the army, only 
one-fifth^ or 40,000, are raised. There is, then, to 
be added to the present expenditure, the pay, &c. of 
J6O5OOO more men. 

Tbej seem to be already in a labyrinth, and ex- 
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perience shows where labyrinths in finance lead to, 
both kx public and in private affairs. What all'this 
will lead to, or how it will terminate, it is impos* 
sible to conjecture. 

As the money for the army of occupation was 
borrowed, that does not account for the great in- 
crease. 

We are afraid, that the clouds of darkness that 
have always veiled the state of French finances from 
public view, are not wholly dispersed. For further 
particulars see Appendix, No. 6. 
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PART IV. 



OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

VARIOUS causes operated at the commencemept of 
the French revolution, in turning the views of the 
nation to a permanently established representative 
governmentf . 

* The writers on the contiaent are all at once become such adepts 
in governmeuty that they make a distinction between delegates and 
representatives; and one set of writers maintain; that the member^ 
of ouF House of Commons a>e not representatives, but delegates* 
They make the distinction^ that representatives are to receive and 
follow the instructions of their electors, but delegates are to act as 
they think best. Now,, with great deference to those great reasoners^ 
Dire think, that a representative's powers are not to be so defined* 
An ambassador represents his sovereign ^ but in some cases he acts 
firom particular instructions; in others,, when there is neither time 
to receive thern^ nor any necessity, he acts without particular in- 
structions ; so that by the new sort of distinctioni he would be sornt* 
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First cause.^^-^ThB states-general was an assem* 
bly intended to be a periodical representation* of the 
people, bnt it bad been discontinued for a long pe-* ' 
riod, owing to its having no power, wben dissolved^ 
to procure or compel its being re*assembled. Unless 
the aid of a representative body be necessary to the 
granting or continuing taxes, its being called to act 
innst depend on the will of the sovereign ; therefore, 
when the states-general met in 1789, while they had 
power in their hands, they resolved to make them^ 
selves necessary for the future, a design which they 
most completely accomplished. 

Second cause. Britain having grown powerful 

and affluent under a representative government, it 
was therefore very natural to imitate a neighbouring 
nation that had been successful. 

Third cause. ^The Americans of the United 

States had successfully established a representative 

times a represeutative, and sometimes a delegate. If the distiDCtioa 
is right, then the words representaUves and representative govern- 
ment, are misapplied hy nearly all the public writers and speal^ers 
In Europe, for they almost all speak of representative governncients, 
and not of delegative governments, meaning those where the repre- 
sentatives have powers similar to those of Britain and America; 
who do not receive particular instructions, but act without control, 
according tslbe best of their judgment. 
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government; and the French military men, who had 
assisted them in that establishment^ returned to 
their own country fnll of its praises^ and determined 
to make every exertion to prevail on their own 
country to imitate the example. 

Fourth cause. ^The ministers of three successive 

kings, Louis XIV. Louis XV. and Louis XV L had 
expended money in so very extravagant and irre- 
gular a manner> that to go on any longer without 
. the consent of the nation assembled in the states- 
general, was thought impracticable; and to leave the 
financial departments again without control, was 
cousidefed as the height of folly*. The king re* 
quired protection from the repetition of follies 
which, trom a state of affluence had, in fourteen 
years, involved the nation in a state of insolvency. 
Fifth cawe., Common 3ense shows, that if there 

* Louis XVI. thebesty but most unfortunate of all the kings al- 
luded to, apcended the throne with ample revenues. The existing 
taxes were more than equal to the necessary expenditure by 25 mil- 
iioos, as has been shown; yet, from 1774 to 1788, only fourteen 
years, affairs had been so mismanaged, that the deficiency of re* 
venue could no longer be supplied by borrowing, so that a control 
on future operations was absolutely necessary. The revenues of 
that fine country were become a prey to profligate courtiers, wh« 
•bused the best of kings, and oppressed a generous nalioo. 
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is Dot sufficient wisdom and >^irtae in the nilers of* 
a nation to conduct affairs in a way to prevent dis- 
grace and min^ measures must he taken to make 
them go right5t and a representative government 
seemed the hest means for that pnrpose« 

^or those canses a representative govetrnment is 
now not only established in France, but it has made 
itself an essential part of the monarchy, as conse^ 
tcrated by the charter. 

We have no occasion to recapitulate or to trace 
the means by which this was effected; we have been 
witness to. it. The transactions are recent^ and re- 
ciMrded in twenty different ways. 

There are, however^ some reasons for thinkings 
that, with the best intentions, errors may be coo^ 
mittef^) which may prevent those good etkcts that 
are anticipated and mtended; and of those it is of 
some importance to speak. 

When the states-general first met, they consisted 
of 1200 members, and of but one chamber* ;. and 

* If tber^.w^ no other advantages derived from having two 
chambers, than that of compelling the deputies to aet with delibe- 
ration, that would be alone sufficient for preferring two chambers to. 
pne; but there are many other advantages. It may evea be said^ 
that one chamber, or asisembly, alooe^ will not answer the pur* 
pose; its popular: form, and the public^ion of tbettobajtes, both ten<i 
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tbe miseries the j brought on thek tonntry an wtll 
known. Nbw, experience has led : to another ar- 
rangement: there are two chan^ers^ resembling, in 
many features, the houses of lords and commoM of 
Ibis country, bqt difiering very considerably in others. 

The house of peers consists, of members who re- 
ceive money from the state, so that the chamber 
which should be the most independent -is the most 
dependent 

Again The chamber of deputies consists only of 

£56 members, which, for a representation of S9 
millions of people, is only one member for 113,000 
persons. In England, we have 650 to represent 
about 15 millions of people, being one for SSjOOO, 
which is an essential and great difference; and 
though it may not render it a worse or less effectual 
check on the crown^yet it makes the two so totally 

to captivate public opinion: if tben it is to be controlled by the vet6 
of the king, it nMist'ultiiiiately tend to make the king odious to the 
people. Such was the case viith the national assembly ; and ruch 
would naturally be the case again, if the division of power was the 
same. The regulation of making the debates of the chamber of peers 
secret^ while those of her deputies are public, is a sort of absurdity fbi; 
whicii it is very difficult to account. It seems as if it was thereby 
intended to give the peers as little importance as possible with t;he 
p&liC| and the deputies as miichv 
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mlike^^ Aat it is impossible to judge of the effect of 
^be ooe^ from that of the other. 

In order to come to something like the meatts of 
Masiining this business, it will be well first to take 
a view of the parliament of England, as a check on 
the crown, from the eaDrlie^t period to the present 
time; for thongh it did not always act as a check, 
it wai always intended as one. 

The Parliamentary History of England may be 
dirided into four periods. 

I. From the origin of the honse of commons, in 
the reign of Henry III. in I2l6, to the death of Eli- 
9^U)eth^ in 1603) during which time it was insignifi* 
oanti^and only served to amnse the people with the 
appearance of represeut^ation, thereby giving a bet- 
ter and more regular form to acts which were in 
reality the mere effects of r^al anthority. 

3. From the accession of James I. till the revo- 
lution, during which period the house of commons 
was constantly at war with royal prerogative^ 

3. From the revolution to the accession of the 
house of Hanover, in 171^3 during which the par- 
liament and the monarchs acted in unison; the mo- 
narchs were moderate, and the parliament reason* 
able; so that, with the aid of a littje bribery, things 
went on smoothly enough. 
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4. From the accession of the-honsd <^ Hanover^ 
or Brans wick^ in 1714, till IfSS, daring the admi* 
nistration of Mr. Pitt. Daring this period, the 
system of inflaencing or purchasing the support of a 
majority in the honse^ was gi^adaally brought to U 
matter of certainty and system. ^ 

The representative system is the mo^t desirahle 
possible for a monarch, who knows how to manage 
the assembly, and the most inconvenient possible for . 
one who does not. This is most admirably illus« 
trated by the history of England. 

Whether it was from ignorance of their interest, 
or from poverty and want of means, the members 
of parliament for a long period thought it was a 
trQublesome post ; but they found out at last how to 
tarn to advantage what at first seemed a burthen,^ ' 
and i^ow almost tEe only ^ay to political importance, 
is by becoming a member of paHiament. 

Independent entirely of French politics, the sub* 
ject of representation is highly important, and the 
more so, that its advantages tippear to be oveis 
valoed. 

At a period, when the universal and earnest wish 
of the people of all nations appears to be th^t of 
having what is termed a representative government, 
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it is desirable both for kings and subjects, hybecome 
acqaaiiHed with the advantages and disadvantage! 
that result from such a form of goTernment. 

The history of the English parliament is the best 
key to that investigation or inquiry^ and shows most 
decidedly and at once, that all theories that lead to 
confidence in the wisdom or virtue of such a body, 
are wild and imaginary, and without any real foun* 
dation. 

It must be evident to the most ignorant, that if 
the representatives of the people understand the true 
interests of those whom they represent, and are men 
of honest and independent minds, they will prevent 
any great abuses, or any great encroachments from 
being made on the rights and liberties of the people; 
but if, on the other hand, they are ignorant or cor- 
rupt, or guided by improper motives, whether those 
motives originate in private interest, or party-spirit, 
they may do infinite mischief. They give a sanction 
to what wduld not be born or tolerated for an in- 
stant, if emanating from the sovereign only. 

It follows from this, that a representative govern* 
ment^ in the abstract, is the best only in appear- 
ance, but that, in its real practical eflect and ex- 
istence, it may be either the best or the worsts and 
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goodorbad^ according to its compositioD^ and other 
^ircamstances*'. 

The parliaments of England have gone into all* 
extrf mes. They have on some occasions^ been the 
mostAervUe tools of government, and on others, the • 
most inveterate enemies of royal prerogative. 

The History of the Parliament of England, when 
it represented England alone, as well as since it be*- 

* The nationd assembly t!iat was called in France in 17^9; 
the legidaliTe assembly that followed it in 1791; and the con* 
v^li^D, that- was luseinbled in 179^; all show to what excesses 
a repres^QlAtive assembly may go,, when directly opposed to royjil 
authority, and when enthusiasm or passion regulate the conduct 
of the members* 

No individual tyrant, who ever sat on a throne in a civilized^ 
country, could have committed the excesses that the convention and 
its leaders were guilty of in France. Any individual oppressor 
would have excited fear, hatred, and disgust, that would have brought 
on resistanee, if not open revolt; but the people identified themselves 
with their representatives, even when they became murderers and 
oppressors ; whereas they always consider the sovereign as having 
a different interest from themselves. , 

The infatuated and miserable people submitted to every thing 

jdiat was done in their own name. They became enthusiasts io 

supporting measures which astonished and frightened those who 

were witnesses to acts, whicb, from their atrocityi posterity will 

scarcely ^ <^^ to ^i®^^* 
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came British, and represented the three kiogddin!i| 
shows how sach representative assemblies may be 
made to act either in opposition to, or in unison 
with, and support of, regal authority and royal pre- 
rogative; and therefore, the history is highly inter- 
esting and important. 

It is not necessary to go back to very early periods, 
and search in ancient records, when the members 
attended by a sort of compulsion, and were indem- 
nified for their time and expenses by their consti- 
tuents. They had not then learned the secret of 
their own importance, and neither knew how to turn 
to private advantage an obstinate resistance to their 
sovereign, or an obedient compliance with his will. 

The outline is simply this though the origin of. 

the house of commons is enveloped in a considerable ^ 
degree in obscurity, yet its existence in the time of 
Henry III. in the thirteenth century is well authen- 
ticated; and from that time till l603, the members 
were generally passive instruments in the hands of 
the sovereigns. But from that period, till 1 688, they 
opposed the royal power^ beheading one king and 
dethroning another; and ever since the latter pe- 
riod, there has been a thorough understanding be- 
tween the sovereigns and the representatives, and 
one of the consequences is, that the taxes have aug- 
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aented fm« sometliing less than two millions fHH 
nnally to something more thaa 50 roiUioas^ besidesr 
a debt contracted of ^660,000,000! 

How this has been accomplished, is- the matter, 
into which we are about to ioqoire, observing in the 
first place, that those who think, thai the plain and 
simple mode of giving money will enable a minister 
to goide a parliament, are greatly mistaken. 

The honour of a man, like the virtue of a woman, 
is not to be assailed with advantage or success, by 
an open undisguised o&r of money. S.uch an of-? 
fer sets any one who has either honour or virtue, pa 
their guard. It gives an alarm, and whenever men 
liave sufficient character and influence to be chosen 
the representatives of others, there must be some 
virtue, some pride, and some sense of shame; so 
that the number of those who can be attacked di^ 
rectly ia this way, is never very considerable. 

In pursuing this inquiry, we must repeat many 
things which are well known, and constitute a part 
*of English history. 

In speaking of the parliament, we do not inclufle 
the house of peers; not because that bouse i^not 
a branch of the legislature, and a very essential one, 
bat because the impoitant considerations, into 
which we wish to inquire, all relate to the commoni 

N 
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house of parliament^ that is, to the persons ebosea 
to r^resent the people*. 

* The original parliament consisted of the peers, the great and 
minor barons, (barones majorts^ et harones minaresj; some of nr horn 
attended by writ, and some by teuute: that is, some bad a right 
lo attend parliament, and others were summoned by a writ from the 
king. 

Had none attended but those who came in their own right, they 
would have been independent of the king, and therefore extremely 
troublesome at a time, when, under the feudal system, many of the 
great nobility thought themselves nearly equal in power and rank 
to the sovereign, and who were therefore, In a body, much more tbaa 
a match for him ; but the lesser barons, called by writ, were men 
selected by the king, and, having equal rights in the assembly with 
the great barons, they and the king together, kept the great barons 
iu check on ordinary occasions. 

At the great assembly of barons at Runnemede, (an open field near 
Windsor), where king John was compelled to sign the great charter, 
(magna charta)^ ihe great barons only were present. 

The great barons also were the persons who first got the counties 
and boroughs to choose representatives, to support them iu a quar- 
rel with the king. So that in fuct^ England owes almost every 
thing to the great barons acting in one single compact body, in fa- 
vour of liberty. It owes to them its charter, and the house of com- 
mons, consisting of representatives. 

That the barons did not see the consequences of what they were 
doing, is more than probable; but still they deserved great praise, 
in sharing power with the commons at a time when the commons 
bad no means of their own of acquiring any« 
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To call the house of commons the parliament, 
when it is only one part or branch of parliament, is 
certainly not speaking correctly; bat it being once 
fairly explained and understood, no mistake can 
arise from it, and it facilitates the inquiry. 

To the house of commons belongs the right of 
originating every measure of finance, (money bill). 
The peers can neither propose a measure of finance, 
nor make any changes in a law respecting money; 
they haye only a right to refuse or to accept what 
the other house has done respecting any measure of 
finance. 

The manner in which the commons raised them- 
selves to power and importancs, from a state of al<^ 
most total insignificance, is very curious, but at the 
same time very natural. 

Though the representation of the people owed its 
origin to the barons, yet they soon found, that they 
were more nearly connected in interest with the 
kings, than with those haughty feudal chiefs ; at the 
same time that^uch of the people, as were not imme* 
diately under the power of the barons, looked on 
the commons as their protectors. 

The gradual progress of wealth, commerce, and 
civilization, which all tended to undermine the 
. feudal system, were favourable to the commons, so 
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that the kings, tbe people, and the natare of thiogSi 
ftll favonred the pretensions of the commons, who, 
kk fevery pnblic disturbance, gained some acquisition 
itf power and importance. 

The introduction of standing armies gave the 
death blow to feudal power, as opposed to that of 
the kiiigs ; while the augmentation of wealth, by tbe 
increase of commerce, and the introduction of ma- 
liufactures into cities, raised the commons in im- 
portance, without any effort or struggle on their 
part. 

Another cause co-operated with those; for, as the 
first blow had been given to tbe power of the feudal 
lords by th6 crusades, the last blow was given by 
the civil wars in England, between the houses of 
York and Lancaster. 

* In all civil commotions, those who stand highest 
sufier the most; and from the day that the contest 
for the crown of England was terminated on Bos- 
worth 6eld, no nobleman has had it in his power 
to decide the fate of the kingdom, as Lord Stanley 
did on that occasion, so important andsomen)orable 
in the annals of tbe country. 

One of the most unaccountable clrcurafetances in 

the history of the British parliament is> thftt while 

-the house of commons showed ofi every occasion 
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great jeitlousjr of its privileges, the bouse of peers T 
shawed m indifference to its rights, that bordered 
on Acquiescence ia the claims of tbe lioase c£ com- 
mons. Where there is energy on one side, and in* 
difference on^he other, it is easy to see where the 
victory must r^st, and where it must remain, The 
wonder is, not that the commons should persist in 
raising themselves, but that the peers should lose 
energy, and let themselves sink into comparative 
insignificatice. 

Why a body so great, so powerfnU and so proud, 
should be under no alarm, and take no steps to dis* 
cover the cause or the remedy of this (to them) great 
and humiliating calamity, is not easily to be ex- 
plained. Was it, that an event which ^approached 
slowly and invisibly did not affect the imagination, 
eyen though reason was convinced of the reality 
and greatness of the danger? Or did the nobles feel 
themselves overwhelmed by the magnitude of the " 
event, and thought no more of resistance than if it 
was a thing that was to abolish or, change the laws 
of nature, and involve the world itself in ruin and 
destruction? ^ 

Xiet the canse be what it may, the tririnterrupted 
continuity of its operation is astonishing; and at 
last it has established, as it were, a proportion of 
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powers and of rights between the two branches 
of the legislature, that seems as if it would serve for 
a model to other nations. 

The United States of America followed the same 
plan with their senate and representative chamber, 
and France is going on in the same way; so that an 
order of things that owed its existence in England, 
to a blamable arrogance in one party, and a no less 
blamable indifference and want of care in the 
other, has been taken by foreign nations, as a rule 
or measure by which to regulate the powers given 
to the different branches of the legislature*. 

Though in every public disturbance, the com- 
mons gained an accession of power, at the expense 
of the other branches, yet, on a great variety of oc- 
casions, the house of lords has shown itself more 

* The more the actual conduct of mankind is examined, the 
more it mli he found to he fiill of errors and inconsistencies. In 
England, precedent is in msiT)y cases held so sacred, that laws in 
themselves ohsolete, and become ahsurd from the change of time 
and manners, are held sacred, hecause they were formerly thought 
ngl^t; yet the privileges of the house of commons, which are al- 
most all founded on innovation, are held absolutely inviolable, while 
the rights of the other two branches ate frequently disputed and di- 
minished That this should be practised, is not so4istODisbiDgy 
as that it should be thought right practice* 
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wise, more moderate, and more the friend of liberty, 
^han the house of commons. 

The idea that the commons are most worthy of 
tmst, and most to be depended upon, flatters the 
prejudices of the great nnmher, and seems to ber 
well founded. It agrees with theory, but it is ne- 
vertheless wrong in fact. The French seem, with- 
out inqniry, to have adopted it; and if we are to 
jndge from appearances in Germany, and indeed all 
over the continent, the people appear to think that 
there can be no liberty, and no happiness or security 
for their rights, without a representative assembly, 
formed something on the plan of that of England*^ 

* It is much to be questioned whether a representative goveriK- 
ment is not the most expensive and wasteful possible? It is pre- 
cisely since the time that the house of commans obtained the ma- 
siagemeut of the finances, that England has launched into expenses 
that have no example in history, ancient or modern* 

If we compare the expenses of Britain with those of France, for 
HGj years, we shall see how rapidly they have increased since 155l|, 
vfhen the house of commons began to rule the finances. If we 
compare it with other cooteqaporary nations, the matter seems to be 
still worse ; and if we compare it with the Roman empire in its »t- 
Ditb, we shall iitid it nearly the same. 

Tlie revenues of the Roman empire never exceeded IS millions 
sterling. The pay of a foot soldier was sixpence a-day. The price 
of wheat in the time of Augustus, was nearly the same as it is at 
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Men always have been, and thtj always will be 
guided by appearances. They have been^ and they 
will continue to be led away by names, but more 
particularly when self-love and vanity interfere. 
TTie representatives of the people is a name that 
y inspires confidence, and awakens all the feelings of 
vanity and self-love. If the confidence in the com- 
inons, and the preference given to them over the 
peers^ were confined to their knowledge of afiairs, 
and acquaintance with business, it would be well 
placed ; but in regard to probity, integrity, and a true 
and earnest desire for the good of the country, the 
peers have shown themselves to'be thieir superiors*, 

this time in England, so that it is fair to state the value of money as 
being nearly the same as.it is in France and England at this day. 

This is a pretty good proof of the extravagant expeoditure^of a 
representative assembly, yet nothing is more incontestibly true. 

TABLE OF THK REVENUES OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE* 
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* On many occasions, when the commons have decided with 
too much warmth and haste, the peers have set the matter right 
by amendments, or by throwing -out the bills. 
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When once the ideas of mtakind have ts^en a 
decided direction, whether right or wrongs it takei 
a length of time to alter it^ and sometimes a very great 
length of time. Till time and experience come to 
assist reason and argument^ it is useless to make any 
attempt to change a generally adopted opinion^ or to 
alter the direction which it has taken. 

A representative system is now the favourite one^ 
and it would be altogether useless to speak against 
it. To try to turn that order to the best purpose^ 
1s^ however, quite another affair^ and as it is already 
adopted in France^ and other nations wish for it, 
the attempt maybe useful, and, at all eyents^, cannot 
be considered as ilUpiaced, or ill-intended. 

The first period of parliamentary history, as hui^ 
already been, said^ is involved in obscurity. But 
about the year 1220, that is, nearly 6oo years ago, 
tlie great barons assembling in their own right, pro* 
cured a representation c^ the counties and cities, in 
order to resist more ei^tually the encroachments 
leaking by the king*. 

/ 

* It 18 singular enough^ that England should owe its present li* 
berties to the almost immediate descendants of those haughty baroni 
vlio bad come over from Normandy with William the conqueror 
and assisted him in robbing the natives of their lands, and depriving 
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The representation was nearly as follows^ and at 
present is exactly so:..^ 

Tbe city of London sent 4 citizens 

23 other cities two. each • • • • • 46 

i67 Boroughs, two each • * 334 burgesses 

5 Boroughs, one each • • • 5 • 

t Universities, two each • • • . • • 4 representatives 

h Cinque ports, two each •••••*••••••• \6 barons 

40 Counties, two each •••«••«••«• 80 •••••. 

489 members 

Wales, 12 Counties », 12) 

> 24 

19 Boroughs. 12) «— 

Tola] .513 

The members for cities and boronghs, who form 
nearly four-fiths of the whole, being 400 in number, 
were chosen by tbe magistrates, and not by the la- 
habitants or house-holders; and in the connties the 
voters were obliged tp show, that they had a proper- 
ty worth forty shillings a-year, which was fully 
exjuivalent to twenty pounds at the present day*. 

them of their liberties ; yet such is the fact. They rose against tbe 
successor of their chief in favour of the people, whom he bad trampled 
under foot. About 1 50 years effected this wonderful change. 
* In the first place, the quantity of silver in the shilling is re* 
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It 19 evtdenti by that arrangement, that there wa« 
not the most distant intention of giving any^thing 
like a general representation to the people; on the 
contrary, the arrangements were so made as to 
prevent the far greater number from voting at 
elections. 

It is true, that the regulations in a few particular 
placfps were different, but that did not make any 
alteration worth mentioning. 

In order to be eligible as a member to represent 
a county, it was necessary to h^ve a revenue in 
land of ^600 a-year; and, to represent a city or 
borough, half that sum. 

Those revenues, which at that time were very con- 
fiiderable, completely prevented persons who were not 
independent in their circumstances, from becoming 
representatives; indeed, so far from being depend^* 
ent, they must have been wealthy: nevertheless^ 
they were paid by their constituents for their ex- 
penses and attendance; and their business, for a 
great length of time, appears to have be^ rather 

duced to one-third of what it was at that period, and the value of 
what remains is greatly depreciated since the reduction took place. 
So that the representation n greatly extended since the first insti- 
tution of the house of commons; though the ignorant reformers all 
complaiDi and call oat for the ancient purity of representation! 
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administerii^ the laws^ tban that of making new 
ones. 

They were, by rights to assemble once every year; 
bnt they sat only for a short time^ and the king had 
it in his power either to issue writs for new mem- 
bers^ or to summon the members who had served 
the year before. 

There are no records to show whether he conl^ 
repeat the call for a number of years, or only once; 
but the whole appears to have been conducted in a 
very loose irregular way. 

Except when there were violent proceedings^ and 
recourse was had to arms, the king paM very little 
attention to the parliaments; and, indeed, until the 
duke of Richmond ascended the throne, by the name 
of Henry VII. when he put an ei^d to the wars be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, the parliar 
ment was of very little importance^, 

* Why Henry VII. has not been more gratefully remembered by 
the people v( England, it is not very easy to understand; for to no 
king whatever does England owe so much. 

Henry y in the first place, bravely figbling in the field of batUei 
destroyed, with his own baud, a most bloody and despotic usurper; 
and though bis own title wa9 not at all clear, yet, in a disputed 
succession, he was quite justifiable. To his marriage with the 
heiress of the other brancbt we are indebted for the extinction of 
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TTie honse of peers was reduced to' thirty-six 
members^ by the long wars between the contending 
families; and indeed the civil wa;rs might rather h% 

those civil wars respecting tbe succession, which had so long deso- 
lated England. 

Heury encouraged trade, and it began to flourish in his reign; 
and if he was avaricious, his avarice proved beneficia^^to the nation. 
He also governed more according to law than any of his prede- 
cessors. 

The next great benefit he bestowed on the kingdom, was his 
giving his daughter in naarriage to James IV. king of Scotland ; 
thereby intending to put an end to the enmity which for time 
immemorial had subsisted between the two kingdoms, and which, 
from the time of Edward L was greater than almost any recorded 
in history. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to. mention here, that the conduct of 

Edward I. towards Scotland, bears a great resemblance to that of 

Buonaparte towards Spain. 

Tbe direct line of succession to the throne of Scotland having 
failed, there were no less at first than thirteen competitors; but of 

those, two only persisted, viz. Robert Bruce and Baliol, the other 

•claiaiants having soon withdrawn. 

Those two princes, with the consent of the Scottish nation^ 
agreed to submit their claims to Edward, therein to decide as arbir 
tratprb^wixt them. 4 

Under^ ptetence of adjusting their claims, Edward went toNor- 
ham Castle, a small, but strong fortress, (according to the fortifica- 
tion» of those times), oti the English side of Ibfe border; just as Buo- 
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said ta be between the nobility, than between the tw(^ 
dynaste^s, for the armies on both sides consisted 
chiefly of the nobles and the vassals who followed 

naparte advanced to Bayonuey situated on the French «ide of the 
S^panish border. 

To this place the two competitors caoie, with the principal Dobi- 
hty and feudal chiefs of Scotland. When Edward had thus got th« 
chiefs of the country in his power, he declared his unwillingness to 
make an award of which he could not enforce the execution ; be 
therefore deuianded to have possession of all the fortresses on the 
f outh of the rivers Forth and Clyde. The nobility and competitors 
being already in the power of Edward, it was too late to resist, or to 
refuse compliance with the conditions, or rather, with the arbitrary 
demnnd. 

The places were surrendered to Edward's troops; the award was 
given in favour of Buliol, the claimant who was the least formi- 
dable for energy or ability. A pretext for invading Scotland %vii8 
soon found, before the fortresses were evacuated, and a cruel war 
began, which lasted seventy-three years, when, in the time of 
Edward lit. England finally withdrew her claims. 

Though Henry VII. did not succeed in immediately putting an 
end to the animosities between the countries, his (son*iD-laW| James, 
being killed in th& battle of Flowden-field, fighting against Henry 
'VIH. his brother-in-law, in 1514), yet he did what was still better 
for both nations; for, by that marriage he laid the foundation for 
the unioi^ between the two kingdoms, when the direct successioa 
to the English throne failed, by his grand-daughter Elizabeth dying 
without issue, when James VI. of Scotland, his great<^r^t-grttfidsofi, 
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them to the field. It was a natnral consequence that 
the nobles should fall in battles, where. tbey were the 
principal chiefs, where victory had so often changed 
sides, and where the contest had been of snch long 
duration*. 

The whole of the kingdom was so reduced and 
exhausted during these wars, that rest from blood- 
shed, and time to recover strength, vere the chief 
objects ; "and as the Tudors, (the name of the United 
family), ruled with a vigorous hand, and a consi^ 
derable degree of equity, they gave no occasion to 
the house of commons to interfere, 

became collaterally the incontestable heir to the throue, and by that ^ 
means the whole island was united under one king. 

* Henry VIL is a striking proof of the maxtiD, that the sanne 
virtues which make an amiable and good private character, do boc 
coattitute a good sovereign. The services he rendered his country 
are ab4)ve all price. According to the time in which he livedo and 
the circuiii9tancet in which he was placed, it is difficult to conceive 
a character mpre suitable; yet he would neither have been a good 
Dor an amiable |Mtivate man. The vices and bad character of Ri- 
cbardy at a period wliwi England was beginning to feel the impulse 
of freedom, paved the way for Henry to the throne.* His unfeeling 
policy in crpshing the great, and encQuraging the people and com^ 
merce> fixed him iirmly on that throne. 

Historians have done but very slender justice to his. memory, 
while they (iftvf done more for his successors of the saaie family. 
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As the house of commans was originally intended 
to be a check on the kings, it had no means of inter- 
fering, except when the kings displeased the people. 
There were not then any theories about liberty, 
every thing was practical j and, as under Henry VII. 
and his son Htenry VIII. the people enjoyed more 
liberty than they had ever before done, they had 
neither inclination nor power to make resistance. 

Another circumstance of considerable importance 
tended likewise to retard the progress of liberty, and 
consequently to prevent the interference of parlia- 
ment during the reign of Henry VII L 

It was at that period that the protestant religion 
made great progress in England; and Henry, after 
having been one of the most zealous defenders of 
the church of Rome, became its most bitter enemy^ 
and embraced the protestant religion, to the great 
joy of the majority of his subjects. 

Besides the popularity which Henry ga^ined by 
thus embracing the protestant religion, he obtained 
great wealth from the suppression of monasteries, 
and other religious houses, and he alweys stood up 
with great apparent frankness and real energy in 
favour of the people. 

While the feudal system prevailed, and-even when 
it was far advanced in its decline, the sovereigns of 
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t 

^Qglwc) f^<^^ tlwmwlvfs ^Q (l^epe^plf by pro- 
tecting tj^^m ^fainet t^p gri^al; Jor^s* Tlwyseeim?4 
tdte %btipg fpr thp pe^l«, when l;^^y ^f&rj?, )^ 

Wbw Henry died^i tlje ^Jjort reigps pf hi? sqd^ 
Edward VI. who was ^ oiipor, aad pf hip dflii^l^t^f 
Mary^ who attempted to restore tbe|VH9^aii Ca^fapHc 
religioQ, left i)o time for poetical struggles* 'J'l^f 
whole attention of the ni|tipn was ^b^rbpd by re- 
ligiotiis i^Qneerus. 

FeopljS were qot yet suffidiently enlightened an^ 
informed to know^ that civil liberty iusiire& religion^ 
liberty^ and that this, therefore, is the first thing for 
which they should contend. Had this view of the 
matter been entertained in the time of Mary, the 
house of €<varaons would then have attained that 
importasce, wbicb it was destined to ga|n in the 
following century, 

To the religious bigpted Mary, succeeded her sister 
£lis5abetb, who began by pacifying the protestants^ 
to iv^hose religion she herself adhered; and, during 
the i?vkole course of hey long reign, the wisdom with 
which she governed, her economy, but above aU^ 
the manner in which she alwuys spoke . to hbr 
P£QPX^i?i «tid OF H;fi:R PfOPJLE^ rendered her absplute}y 
their idol. 
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As she was ecdnomicai in reality^ so was sliesfdll 
inbre so in appearance, and thus tfale parliament had 
lib opportunity' of opposing her; and it ii more than 
probable, that had any qtiarrel taken place, the peo- 
ple, that is, the nation kt large, would have taken 
part with the queen agdinst the parliatnent 

The spirited conduct of Elizabeth, with regard to 
foreign powers, and her encouragement of trade, 
endeared her doubly to the nation; and if during 
her reign we have little to learn about parliaments, 
we may learn a great deal about the manner of go- 
verning zrifAou/ /A^m. 

£li)Qabeth' was to England ' what Henry IV. was to 
'Fitadoe; but she 'was more prudent than Henrjr, and 
knew better how to command herself. Elizabeth 
appeared to identify herself with her {people from 
artifice; Henry did it through goodness^ of heart; 
but the artifice of a woman, who knew either hovr 
to regulate or conceal her passions, had taore of 
cContinuity, more uniformity, while fewer, iipperfec- 
tions were visible in her conduct. . . \ : 

Those who are open and unreserved ip their con- 
duct, and who follow the dictates of their heartSj 
however good those may be, will always run in 
^rors, though wisdom and goodness may prepon^ 
derate; but where there is a studied^ wise, and an 
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tffidsd ebiifdoct/it sometimes ihay^ so far ^as^' ap- 
pearances ^, approach' vci^jmear to* perfection. ' * 
' ElizaKeti* wa^, in fact, a gVeat Woman^ aiid still 
greater as a qneien. Shb^ ivas veiy despotic, but lilie 
counterfeited tljat sort of patriotism which suited 
the people and the periled Iso well, that even when 
she Aid things altogether conti'iary to liberty, the peo- 
ple thought that all w'^&s for the best, and praised 
her for acts of oppression which would in half a 
centtiry later have' set the whole kingdom in a 
flame. ' 

Elizabeth made ah excellent choice of ministers. 
Talents and prudence in affairs were what she chose 
them for; and, in addition tb those circumstances, 
that in a great measure depended on herself, there 
were ' others over whicih she had no control, that 
tended to render her the idol of her .subjects, land 
the admiration of posterity, 

JShgland had been long torn by civil wars pre* 
vions to her time, As she was immediately pre-- 
ceded by the reign of a most imprudent and bigoted 
sist^r,^ so was she followed by the race of Stuatt^,* 
nearly ^s bigoted, and not much more prudent, who 
involved their country once more in civil wars, and 
retarded" its progress in iinprovemept for niearly ^ 
centory. 
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In addition to those oivcamfttaiices it wa| fitfh 
cisely during the reign of laizabeth that monarchs 
began to perceive that the road to wealth and pros- 
perity^ through the medium of commerce and inana- 
factnres^ was not only easier, but more certain^ than 
by war and attempts to make conquests. 

While the sovereigns of great nations^ sedting 
after empty glory or evane^i^nt conquests, h^d re- 
duced themselves to poverty, the cities of Venice^ 
Genoa, Antwerp, Bruges, Lubec, and the other 
Hanseatic towns, had risen to wealth and prospe- 
rity by their constant i^lication to commerce and 
industry* Elizabeth's capacious mind saw this; and 
while no monarch was ever more sphited or deter* 
mined, in regard to her conduct with other nations, 
she preferred peace to war, and was a great eacon- 
rager of commerce antl manufactures. 

The recent maritime discoveries; the passage to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the ccdonization of America, were circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to Britain, irom her insular »- 
tuation; and those events, though they had pre- 
ceded the reign.of Elizabeth, were only 2q)preciated 
i|a her time. ^ 

As it is impossible to conceive a more complete 
combination of circumstances to throw lust|:«<Mi the 
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reign tyfaftmrelreigni soith^s lidppeDedythat no«(>- 
vtreign iiras ever more beloved by ber dabjeets^ or 
estedmed by tb^r posterity* i 

Her generops protection of the Dotcb daring tbei^ 
infant weakness; her spirited resistance of Spain ii^ 
the zenith of her power;, thus proteqting the weak- 
est nation in Europe against the strongest; is, in* 
deed, a conduct that entitles her to the praise of all 
people in every conntry, and in every age. 

Elizabeth dying without children^ James VI. 
king of Scotland^ became heir to the crown of Eng- 
land; and, by this means^ the union of th^ twQ 
kingdoms was' easily and amicably effected ; and 
those inveterate ^wars, which had divided Britain 
against itself from the earliest period*^ terminated 
for ev^er. 

^ ^9X the Engji^b an(^ Scotch bad been bitter enemies, from thf 
earliest period recorded in history, is sufficiently proved by the re- 
maiji3 of tb^,^oma9 vail, built by the emperor Severus to. prevent 
the ii|ciV?i(W9ftf,t{)e Scotch, ^^e conataut alliance between the 
Fi;eiich ^dScoU^, together with the unprincipled conduct of Ed- 
ward L ,and ^ia io^ediate sviccesjiors, contributed to keep up tljfe 
hatr^ .of the t>yo nations. 

So great was that hatred, that James IV. though £|^ was married 
to the sister of Henry .VITI. of England, made war on him at the in- 
stigation of France, and invaded the kingdom during tbe absence of 



It wu th^n that the pdrfiiuneQt*^ wbieh had b^en 
aomettmes a hUnd, add aometiinM a williiig:i9$tra- 
ment^ in the hands of the sovereigm of England^ 

Henry, and at t^e fatal battle of Flowden-fidd feU, together with 
nearly all the nobility of Scotland. 

Even 80 late as 1556, not qaife faaTfa cenCfrry before tbe cfowns 
w^e.unitedi the £i¥gliftfai. during tbe tiioxtirelgR i>f £dw8|d VL 
iovad<yl Scojlland in^tlie 019^ desperate mttantWr ai)d tbfrf is aotib 
the records of fipy civilized nation, . an example or parallelr to the 
cruel and barbarous instructions given on that occasion to the com- 
mander of tbe English forces. 

Such nufflbers of the Scotch followed their lovereign, James VI. 
\o this cbdntry, (which was, indeed. Very natural), aqd eondnued 
or became bis favourites, that there was -na wonder that- hb was 
ttnpdpuiar/ ' 

' Tbi^Bort^ ni4e UDgr^mm9ti^al,£f^^8b (pf^ig]) 9^ktn ia the 

a A i(H*\* i # low country of Scotland, and even at the Scottish court| with a 

"^ ''' "^ harsh accent, and accompanied with awkward manners, and a proud 

^^^ i.>«/4u^' « carriage, added not a little to the disgust, hatred, and contempt, 

\ in which ' all this' datives of Scotland were then held at the cciurt of 

England. "' • - ; • ' ' '• 

l^his perhaps leads to the f6al history and secret df the unpopu^ 
larity of the Stuart race, and their final expulsion fi-om the throne 
of England. This latent hatred ^as the cause that eVery action 
^ave offence, and that every attempt to a thorough reconciliation 
proved abortive. There was not at any one time a permanent or 
real confidence. All was either open or secret hostility and ill will, 
and the people were, on the whole, more to blame than their unfor- 
tunate sovereigns. 
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became iniporlatit. <They>s^ootj learnt to feel the 
force they poases9ed) and began their power by con- 
troverting the aatbority of J^rhes, who had neither 
spirit nor genins^ aqd never understood the true cha- 
racter of the English people^, whom he wa^ called to 
govern. 

•James bad scarcely any of the qnalities i^ce|i^ry 
fori TOvereign^ being .eqnally:unable toexcjjte aff^Q- 
tion or esteem^ or to create respect., ll,is map.ner was 
withoat dignity, bis ideas of royal prerogative wejie 
extravagant, and his aj;tacbment to favonrites whff 
had neither merit nor abilities, was absurd^ and c^It 
colatjd to oiend. .. ^ .>. ; : . ^ . , ; i 

A more complete vCOOlxaEit to the ^ored £^^d,eJ9^ 
teemed Elizabeib, eoold iiot well have SQCoee^ed ,tp 
her throne. It was then that a 'contest be!tween, tbe 
king and parliament began, which lasted liearly a 
centnry, dnring which^ one king perished on the 
scafibld, and another was compelled tp relinquish 
his sceptre. 

James imagined that he conld reign despotically, 
as his predecessors had done; but he possessed 
neither the talents, nor the popularity, nor the 
firmness, of the princes of the house of Tudor. Jfc 
was alike igh^ant of the changes which time had 
proddced on the inanner of thinking, and of^tha 
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MtaiB mA €{&)K>8ition of the Englisfav So that if 
ElizabBth Was possessed bf tdetits and qualities 
urbitch j^aced parliament in the fihade, and rendered 
it nearly useless, James^ by hh touAkcty was exactly 
fbrtned td give tlo the representatttes of the people 
the greatest possible importance. 

The history af England^ wbrchvpi^vioM to the 
at^cessidh of JaiHes, jii l6if)3, had made bat littk 
inentron of pai4iaments, tonsiMft of little else, from 
that pt^od to l€88> than ^ irecord of their i|aaiTels 
yhlh ihe kings, «nd their encroadnneAts txi royal 
pi^ogsltite. 

The king contended for prerogatives wfaidh nei^ 
ther were consistent Wildly tbe great qharter, noriHth 
the manner of thinfkingmf the people, nor w{tfa.the 
changes diat had taken place ; ^hile the piMrliaiBient 
tontetided for rigUls to the people, wMch wei^ 
sancfidned by the great charter; which vtrere, if not 
necessary, id; least popular; and in silcb.ajcdntest 
it was clear the king must lose. . 

Though theparltancients preter^ded that they only 
sought the good of the people, t^at is^ of their con* 
stituents, yet, violent and s^alops as they were^ 
and imprudebt and uqpopqlar; fi|t,Jsfnies. was, th^ 
parliaments cbuld not ; excite the people tp open 
sesistanee; and. it required all the obstinacy and 
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itupradencfe of his successor, the ODfbrtdnate Charles^ 
to stir them u^ to a. civil war*. 

Eir^i the i^at febeliion^ as it is termed^ was not 
the' ^^liioo of the peof^le. . It was not a national 
rebellion; h was only a parliamentary one:: and 
the people, or^ if we niay iie allowed to use the ex- 
ptesfion, tbe natidn^ was ndvter eidier the abettors 
or the improvers c^ the violent measures that were 
pursued; on the contrary, tfaey at last bronglft the 
parliament to order, and restored Charles IL - Th« 
restoration was a national aet. It was one in which 
l)ie ^eat majority rejoicel,and of which they ap*- 
proved« The .coxidemnatibn of Cbiu*Ies I. was the 

* Tlie princes of the bouse of Tiidor were remarkable for vigour 
and firmness, to a degree that woold be termed obstinacy in men in 
the ordinary ranks of life; hut which, in princes, if not a virtue, is 
aX least an advantage. * So, on the other hand,*ihe sort of ^flexibility 
x»r cliangetfbleness, which too often atteiidB a desire . to <be Just;* 
a.nd which le^ds a man to doubt of thq profiriety of his actions,* be- 
comes weakness in a king, and is generally the cause of great iiiis- 
fin^ttcs. The Stuarts were perhaps the most unfortunate of aJi 
monarchs, owing to their want of that species of firmness and reso- 
lution that is necessary to enable a king to make himself respected, 
and bis subjects obedient and happy. Their error was not in doing 
wbat they knew to be wrong, but in thinking that right, which v^as 
v^rong,aad in not being even sufficiently convinced on that snhjeet. 
So that iiiey ^ere constantly v&cillaliog in all that they did; . .. 
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work of a violent party^ aod ao act that tho great 
majority disapproved of and deplored. 

So difficult was it to destroy respect for royalty 
in the minds of the English nation, and so difficult 
was it for the parliament to obtain confidence, that 
above forty years were spent in a peirpetaal contest; 
and, had not the parliament got the army on its 
side, and possession of the exchequer, that is, of the 
receipt of taxes, the struggle would^ after all^ have 
most probably ended in favour of the king! 

Almost every, person who reads the history of 
England without prejudice, will take part with the 
house of commons in their first resistance, to the 
king ; but they will highly disapprove of the violence 
that followed) and of that want of nioderation and 
justice which led that body to ask for ten times 
more than they at first expected or desired. They 
built demand upon demand, till they would have 
stripped the king of the whole of his power. 

There is a singular similarity between the con- 
duct of the long parliament of England, and of the 
constituent assembly of France. Making due al- 
lowance for the di^rence of circumstances, it would 
be difficult to conceive how the resemblance could 
be greater than it is* 

Had Louis XVI. resisted aod contended like 
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Charted L the cooatituenl assembly might prdbsibly 
not have, committed the crime tvhidb, but for his 
moderate and mild conduci^ the coovention had the 
digpace of perpetrating $ bat his- acquiescing in eve* 
ipy step that was takeil> or, to ekpr^'s it otherwise, 
Lis absolute tion^r^sistaiicd^ retidered it impossible 
for the same assembly that' had framed the xxmsti'- 
tnti(Ki to quaniel v^ith a kii^g, who had given it his 
sanction, and M'^ho> to the bestdf his poweiv attempt- 
ed togiveit effect.- '•• •■' ''• •• •« • ' 

Thai msembly' ^cceeded' in- doing what thf 
English parliatbeUt was unable to do, and therefore 
had no pretext-for qnarrettittg with the king; but 
the abolition of alt ^^rad^tion of ranfe^ and of liobifit Jf, 
ninch resembled the vote of the hoase* 6f ^bbitkions^, 
that the honse of peers trab a iiui;sahbe^ and oi^ht 
to be suppressed. ; i ' : ,.. ' ■ i ' • ,. * 

The levelling system Was the basis of both rebdk- 
lions, and to concentrate *dl4 power in themiselves 
was their nltimate object,'and4n(iee{l tUe tendination 
of the labours of both was the same. To anarchy 
succeeded usurpation and military government, and 
the whole labour. of both yr^... to. undo the foriqer 
state of things^ before 'any resemblance of regular 
government or real liberty ebftld be established ift 
either country. ' 
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It ha9 been observed, tbat the parliament was not 
coantenanced by the great body of the people in its 
violent proceedings against Charles L but the oase 
V9M widely different with respect to J^oies II. whea 
he persisted in his obstiiiate> unwise, and violent 
career, and was compelled tp quit the tfarpne aad 
take refnge in a foreign country* 

The people foimd at last, that no lessons of espe* 
rience, that no mjusfortnnes, or any stq>s that could 
be taken, wonld teach the unfortunate Stuarts wis- 
dom; and, becoming tired of eternal quarrels about 
royal prerc^ative and the rights of the subject^ they 
becanae almost unanimous yrith i^gAi^ to the revolu- 
tion, which seated William and Mary Qn the thrQOe 
of England*. 

It is from this period that the Parliamen)tary His* 
tory of England becomes important. We ha^e 
«een that, till the reign df the Stuarts, they bad sub- 
mitted to the throne^ and that, during their x^ovr 
tttoate time, the parliaments had constantly opposed 

i 

t , ■ 

♦ People always speak of the abdication of James 11. as if he liad 
left the throne vacant ; Whereas William wasf arrived. He was in 
Bnglandiby invitation, and Hie unfortunieite James yas undirr the ne- 
tf^sfity of quitting both lU^ ilirone fmti tlie kingftom. Ji was 9^ 
compulsive flight. 
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diem; but^ firom that perioi^ ihej acted iqutte^aa 
different principle. 

William IIL who. waa Hot an Englishmanv boi a 
cmI cakjUlatiilg Hollander, set to work in a waf 
which is perhaps the only one (hat tenders, royaitjf 
and national repi^esentatioa in any degree reconcile* 
nble- 

William, who came to the tbroite hy invitajtion^ 
entered into an agreement, that had in vaifi bee& at* 
tempted to be forced upon his predecessors> who 
sncceeded r^nlarly to the crown. 

Instead of attempting to violate the engagement 
hci had made on ascending the throne, or di8patio|^. 
about the power of the representatives of the people, 
he employed every means to tarn that power to»his. 
own > advantage, by inflaenciqg the members, <ui4 
indaciug them to snpport his measure. 

It was then that the debt and lavish expenditure 
of England began*, and William, without noise or 
apposition, carried on schemes which none, of his 



* It caunot but seem astonishing, that the perpetual quarrels 
with the Stuarts about revenue and taxes, were for sums scarcely 
of any importance or iuuount, and all at once^ when the revolution 
wtts over, money was granted in large sums in a lavish manner, and 
vl^fboiit any difficulty.. 
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predeeess^d emild ha.ire dondi > without ^tiie most 
violent opposition. •; > 

1 In tnanagiag patliaincntSy tfaev^firstil^tep is toia- 
flaenceth&eleetiofts^ds much as{i6ssibl^; the tiextis^ 
by%ribcs6r by fovotirs, to influence all those elected, 
who are Hkely to be formidable by-thc^ir opjjbsition; 
and by this means obtain a majority in support of 
tibe measures-of the coutt. • '•' 

-It was then, that, to he chosen otie of the repre- 
sfentatives of the people becaPme an object of ambi- 
tion, for it led to wealth anfd imporfemcfe; and it is 
well known, that thd practice, of *Wberyi when 
systematically continued, is attended with a sort of 
coyish tenderhfess, that jprevents any of these violent 
contests between parties, which farmerly caused so 
Rmch troftble in England, and latterly-Jn'Fraifice. 

AH parties ielt somedfegree of shame, and dreid* 
of being exposed; and hope, or fear,' had a nnivbr- 
sal influence. * The money, and places at the dispo- 
fifeth of thfe ci-oKvn, began to be Considered as the 
patrimony of the members of parliament, who, 

therefore, were not much averse to their increase. 

• . .• 

As those who were out of place and favour were 

.,■<■.' 

in expectation of enjoying both at a future day, even 
the members of opposition employed method and 
due consideration in every thing they did^ and.aiM^nr^ 
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all, they were discreet and secret, and never exposed 
one another. 

The long opposition to Louis XIV. which was 
qaite a national object, greatly favoured the good 
understanding between the crown and the represent- 
atives ; so that, before the d^ath of Queen Anne, in 
17 i'^^ the parliament, besides annual supplies, had 
fianetioi^ed the expenditare of fifty millions sterling, 
to which sum the debt amounted at that period*. 

' * King William was not only a cool calculatieg Dutcbmany but 
he kn€w tlie adyantagie of ^applying to meo's pereoilal interests* He' 
Jcnew the power of money, and was accustomed to^a popular govera- 
ment, in which the power of the chief was very limited; he there- 
fore did not contest, but conciliated, and circumstances were very 
favourable to hit views. 

The flame of patriotism had lost its intensity in more ways than 

^>>ne. It was no longer fed by popular opinion, the bulk of the na- 
tion Was moderate, and tired of extremes and violent measures. Ad- 
ded to this, William adhered most sacredly to the agreement in 
virtue of which he mounted the throne of England. 

At the same period that the national debt assumed a regular 
form, parliament made itself septennial. Thus a double operation 
vas performed, one in favour of the sovereign, the other in favour of 
the representatives of the people. By the one the power of raising 
money was augmented twenty fold, and a power was given of mort- 
gaging tbe indu&try and wealth of future generations, for the advuo- 
mge of the existing one. This was a prodigious step in favour of 
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The MUTINY billy Ifj which the army e9tiaiatfis are 
granted from year to year, is an expedient for compel^ 
ling the sovereiipi to assemble parliament^ ^nd is cpn- 
sidered aho as a check on the crown^ for ^ith the par* 
liamentlies the power of refusing the supplier necesi; 
aary for the army; \^t this ppwer is bnt a dead lefi^^ 
it is merely a useless ceremony. The snpplies are ne^ 
ver refused^ and. the expedient is never thought of. 

In addition \o iiiflnencing electors^ ^nd members 
after they are elected, the custom or practice of 
keeping the same parliament dnring pleasnre for any 
term less then seven years, was adopted, as another 
means of managing the hou^e. 

This practice is not sanctioned by any law, and is 
by many reckoned unconstitutional. But whether 
it is so or not, it has a powerful e0ect; ipr as to be 
je-elected is attended with great e?cpen$/e> every 
member feels that a violent (^ppodtion will bring on 
a dissolmionof the house; they therefore take care, 

tv^k^r^ >and'oii the otiier hand, the house of comtnoos, by it is own 
'auttaHTf^V^Oubl^ i^ existence, and diminished its depeDdenceonits 
constttttenifi. 

This may be termed the first effc^cts of a good mutual mider* 
•stjiiiding, the two opposing powers accpiieseed in their reciprocal 
aggrandisement* . - • • ,.• 
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dmuUaneoushf as it were» to stop before they go too 
great a length. 

It maybe thought that, with all those meaas^ the 
crown could manage every thing, bnt it is not qoiti 
so. There are still two checks to prevent that. 

When the measures become very unpopular^ mem* 
bers, thinking of the next election, turn to the side 
of the people; or, if any measure is proposed, so 
notoriously (what is termed) a job, that its supporters 
lose their character, then the minister loses his ma- 
jority. So far the public has a real control. The 
second check is, that though the members are liable 
to be influenced to a certain extent^ yet they would 
not become supporters of any measure really inju* 
xious to their country. 

Ministers have, then, great power, but it is not 
unlimited; and they wish for an opposition, provide^ 
it is not toe strong. 

After the death of Queen Anne, (as well as dur* 
if ig her reign), the usual mode of influencing mem« 
bers was, by bribes, by places, or favours bestowed 
on relations*; and Sir Robert Walpole became fa* 

* It was not unusual at the public parliamentary diimeii given 
by the speaker, for each guest« on lifting his plate» to find a valuaUt 
>ank note under it; and the ministcra bad members vho were if- 
P 
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moos for his mibla$hing dextei'ity ita tbe art of ma- 
naging the house by bribery; and men of less abili- 
ties who sncceedi&d him, were proud to foHow his 
Steps J biitMr. Pitt, whose genius was( superior to 
the trammels of imitation, invented a better and a 
much ieasier and more certain mode*. 

.gularly employed to understand the family affairi of others, and of- 
fer bribes, or inform bim, so that be might act according to cfr- 
cumstances. 

* One of the last occasions on which the old mode of individual 
bribery vras practised, was just before Lord North's fall, towards 
the end of the American war. 

When the ministerial majorities were greatly reduced, and Lord 
-Korth and ht&talleagues were assembled) and in great con^teraatioo, 
the hardened and unblushing Mr. Rigby came into the room:— 
** What's the matter," said he, " you seem in despair V Lord N ortli, 
.with his usual good humour, said — *\They were only thinking that 
all was over/ " For what?" said Rigby, "have you any money in 
the treasury ?" — •* Certainly ^e have," said Lord North. " Then give 
me £50,000, and all shall not be over.'' He got the money, atid the 
majority incrtasecl ^bat very day; but it was the last gleam of an 
.cxtiogttisbing lamp^ it would-not do; and North resigned in a week- 
It is true, thata g^eat struggle was. made to turo out the Adding- 
toD administration, when the war recommenced, after the peace of 
Amiens; but that was effected by a temporary union of members of 
opposite paf ties| for one particular purpose. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox 
acted together on that occasion, and a new ministry was the con- 
Wquence. ' . - - 
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rXJbe: imxiop. wkb Scptland Jiad added, 4$ members 
to the house, which consisted of 568 when Mr, Pitt 
caape to thq h^in of the state. 

^hose members Mr. Pitt divided into different 
classes, in number ssvjsn^ as follows :_ 

1. Landed gentlemen. 

2. Mercantile men in general. - 

d. East Indians^ or persons connected with thi 
east. t 

4. West Indians. 

6. The Scotch interest. 

6\ The army^ 

7- The navy. 

8* To which has been since added, the Irish in« 
terest, making, as it were, the eighth planet 
moving round the throne. 

Private bribes are now out of the question ; but it 
is understood by each of those interests, that, in 
ministerial questions^ they are to give a sufficient 
support to carry the measure; and then,; when ^ny 
question arises that intefests a particular order pf 
men, then, the minister will grant that order his 
support. 

By this means, the different interests, as they are 
terfned, make arrangements amongst theniselves, 
that enable the minister to go boldly oa without 
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Stopping to consult the dispositiotii of indiTidual 
men. 

Snch is the outline of the manner in which the 
British parliament has become so subservient, and 
so easily managed since the year 178-^^ when^fortbe 
last time, it made any successful struggle. 

Those who look to a representative government 
fts being something iapproaching to perfection, as on 
the continent they seem to do at present, will find 
themselves greatly mistaken and disappointed, 
should they have an opportunity of making a trial; 
and as for the French, they will find that they have 
yet miich to learn on that subject 

Though the French legislature has not lasted 
long, it ha« undergone various changes. First, re- 
Tolotionary; o^xt, an all-powerful despotism; after 
that, in Buonapaiie*s time, a mere cypher; and now, 
a sort of auxiliary to the throne, with no power to 
originate good laws or regulations. 

It is evident enough, from the History of the 
Parliament of England, as well as from the pro- 
ceedings of the constituent assembly of France,' as- 
aembUd in 1 789, and the legislative assembly that 
meti^ 171^1, that, wherever there is a national re- 
presentatloa, the executive power must find some 
means of nanajglug the representative assembly, or 
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the attsetnbly wUl overtoni the execative powen So 
that a representation is in practice very different 
from what it is in theory, a set of men acting on 
pure independent principles, for the interest of thm 
people. 

The smallness of their nninber will make the 
French assembly more easily managed, than if the 
proportion was as it is in England, in which case 
th^re wonld be ISOO. Besides this, the king of 
France has vastly more money at his own disposal, 
the members are in less affluent circumstances, and 
they consequently, with an equal degree of patriot* 
ism and virtue, are more easily gained over. 

At the same time that thb is so, matters are ma« 
naged in a way that renders the French chambers 
less practically useful, both by retarding their pro- 
ceedings, and giving the king a sort of contrdl 
that seems no ways either advantageous, or even 
consistent ni^ith a true representation. 

In the houses of parliament, in England, any 
member can propose wliatever law he pleases^ or 
any alterations^ a law; and when before the house, 
the matter is f^ly discussed: but, if carried^ the 
Bovereign can reject or approve as he pleases. 

In France it is far otherwise. The propositiofi, 
for a. new law must originate with the ki^g; the 
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chambers may reject it^ but thej cannot alter it^ 
without the consent of the king. His majesty af* 
terwards sanctions the law, as in England, but that 
sanction in France is a m^e piece of forma]ity; 
for the law so sanctioned, is a law proposed by the 
king, and either passed by the legislative assem- 
blies, without any alteration, or altered with the 
king's consent. In «hert, it is the king's own law 
that he is called to sanction; whereas, in England, 
w^en the king lis called on to sanction a law, it is 
generally one proposed by the representatives* 

It is true, that if ±he king of England disap* 
proves of a law prdposed, he gets it opposed in it$ 
progress through the two houses, and never reftises 
his sanction ; bdt still, the two liouses havie the 
faculty of. bringing forward any measure ' they 
think proper; which lippears to\be the greatest 
of all the adviantages of a representative govern*- 
ment. 

' The people will always fael an interest in ithe 
laws proposed, and if the sovereign 'contrives to 
hatve such things' rejected as appear to befortheir 
benefit, ministers wilt beoome unpopular^ and will 
lose their majonties in parliament, and theU) their 
places:; but in France, as the king has:^ pro- 
posal of the ]aw,vhe will. never have to. pppose any 
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measitre tbat comes before the hoDses^ as they aU 
emanate from himself. 

The French are^ in politics^ what they are in the 
fine arts. Wherever th^y deign to copy, they add 
something x>f their Qwp, that makes it qnlike thf 
original, and» to use their own fiivoarite.exjpression^ 
makes it eminently French, (dnUnemment Fraufaise). 
The Greek and Roman architect^re has always had 
some French addition made to it, and every poll* 
tical institution copied from other nations^ has been 
garbled, either by alteration or addition. 

It is the more remarkable, that they have allowed 
this mode of proposing laws by the king, and by 
him only to. be adopted, since^ in the, assembly of 
1789, it was not so, and becaose it is quite contrary 
to the tme^spirit of a representative government* 

The coneeqnence, however, of this regulation, or 
rather, constitutional law, is, that the assemblies do 
not dispatch half the business they otherwise would 
do; thai iheydo not make half the amendments 
tbey cMtherwise mighty and that no abuse is brought 
bdTore them that it is the interest of ministers to 
keep back. 

Experience, alone will show wlHikgood an assem^ 
bly so organized, and so hemmed and bound in, can 
do. It is totally a new sort of thing; a sort of an 
e^cperiment^ at the same time that it must, if wield- 
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ed with a skiUUl hand, be a powerfal waapon for 
the king. 

The tame manner in which the people inbmit to 
taxes, when laid on by their representatives, is a 
matter of astonishment. The most popular mo- 
narch, or most cruel despot, conid never have levied 
half the money that has been voted by the English 
parliament, and paid by the people without any 
great difficulty* 

Another characteristic of the representative sys- 
tem is, that it gives credit to the government in 
borrowing money; but these advantages are for the 
king, not for the people. And let it be well re- 
membered, that the French have, in a most singular 
manner, disabled their representatives from doing 
them all the good they might, while the law made 
them, as it were, a eort of secretaries or assistants 
to the king. 

The assemblies may wivise the king, and give the 
sanction <^ national approbation to what be choses 
to do, but they cannot take any active step to pass 
a beneficial law. They, properly speaking, have 
only a negative power; they can puta^eto |o a 
new law, while the king has a permanent, but ulent 
and invisible veto, in the exclusive right of propose 
ingtheiaw. 

It is clear, that a king can have no occasion for 
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the exereise of a veto, when the law is always one 
of his own proposing. So that the obnoxious ap- 
pearance is done away with, at the same time that 
he has actaally much more power in preventing 
laws that he does not approve of, than if he had a 
positive veto, and were in the daily habit of using it. 
This device was very ingeoions, and has. most eifec* 
tnaliy got rid of the question of the veto which 
had so mnch effect in bringing Louis XVI. to tbo 
scaffold. 

It is surprising, that so clear-sighted a people as 
the French undoubtedly are, did not see that this 
was the veto in disguise; but so it is, for they con- 
sider the originating of the law with the kings, a 
right very properly attached to sovereignty. ' 

The worst part of the business, however, is that 
which prevents the alteration of a law, without sub* 
znitting the alteration to the king; because that 
makes it so serious, so formal, and so tedious a bu- 
siness, that all those little alterations that are sug^ 
gested in the discussion of a subject, and that tend 
^o much to render the law useful and perfect, ui% 
prevented. ' Though it is not forbidden to propose 
an amendment, yet, if the adoption of it is to be at- 
tended with too mnch trouble and delay, it will 
either not be proposed, or business will be so ittiicb 
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retarded, that the great advaatage of a repre^enta- 
tive assembly will be done away with. 

The French assembly of deputies discusses bu- 
siness in the presence of the public, that is, there is 
a gallery for the admi$$fpn of strangers, as in oar 
bouse of commons; but the p^rs deliberate pri- 
vately, which deprives them of that little imp(»tance 
with the public, they otherwise would have. This 
is also a strange arrangement, of which Jt is not easy 
to conceive either the meaning or the cause. 

Both assemblies are divided into parties, of which 
it is easy: to tell the nature, but nqt the numbers, as 
they are perpetually varying; and, ^fter such a 
revolution, it is not to be wondered ai, particularly 
as they have not yet had suificiept experieuce to 
understan4 what may properly enough be. termed 
the tactics of a popular assembly* 

1. The supporters of the charter are the most 
numerous, and they, in all qonistitutional matters, 
vote with ministers; but, in matters not imme- 
diately connected with the constitution, they some- 
times do, and sometimes do not. 

2. The party called Liberals, who incline to re- 
publicanism; which is subdivided into ultra liberals 
$ind moderate liberals. . 

. 3. The royalists, who, like the liberals, are divided 
into ultra royalists, and moderate royalists. 
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Though those are the nominal ilivisions^ the three 
resUonedare-i^Thefrienclis of a monarchy with a re- 
presentation; repnhlicans, who wish for tha perfec- 
tioning the plan of the convention of 1792; and the, 
pare royalists^ who wish for the old order of things, 
th^t is, a king without control, who would have the 
me^ns of gratifying their rapacity. 

The middle party, which wishes for a mixed go- 
vertitaient, is that which rallies round the charter;: 
but unfortunately there are two things much against 
this party, which is by much the most reasonablit 
and wise. The party is composed of men who ar« 
moderate, but not firm and resokite. In England, 
the frteiids of rpoderation were the most £rm atid 
resolute in the tinies of danger, but they are not so 
in France*. We niust add to this, that the chartef 
is not only faulty, biit conti^adictoiry, in some p^ts, 
so that it must either be altered, or violated. In 
fact, it is violated daily, and ther6 is no avoiding so 

* The bold barons who compelled kii>g John to sign mfigna 
eharta, were as moderate in their demands, as they were firm in 
their jiurpose ; and all those who have in England struggled for 
moderate freedom, have been remarkably firm. The Fupporters of 
Cromwell were violent, but not firm; otherwise, ^ler murdering 
Charies/they Vauld not .have sabmitte^ to an usurper, who tram- 
pled on liberty. 
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doing; and, as feeble hands are intrusted with the 

care of a faulty charter, they ran a risk of being 

obliged to abandon it to its enemies, who are more 

resolute. 

The ultra royalists, those who would do away 

with representation altogether, are striving at what 

is impossible. They may excite a civil war, but 

they will never succeed^ in establishing a pure mo- 
narchy in France, while,' in the mean time, they 

occasion uneasiness, and want of confidence*^ so 

injurious to a country that has so many losses to 

repair, and so much needof tranquillity and repose. 

The ultra liberals, or republicans, are a more for* 
midable party. They, in the first place, are more 
namerons, and their ideas are more congenial to 
those of the nation at large. 

The republic is a favourable plan, which the 

• The ultrtn keep in their pay an EngliMi newspaper^ by ws^ of 
Influencing opinion in France. They excited tionbks at Lyons, at 
Nismes^ and oilier places, and tbey, from being the frienda, arc^ 
become the greaicst enemies of the king, because his majesty wbhes 
to abide by the charter. Their prietensions are as absurd as their 
plans are impracticable, yet they have numbers of purtizans* The 
judges in courts ol justice, and the clergy, are nearly all on their 
side, but if they ever proceed to extremities, they will bnug ruio 
on tbemselvef . 
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great majority of the French think would haTe 
succeeded, bad it not been for the war. This is 
probablf a great mistake; bat whether it is so or 
not, it is a very general and favourite opinion. - 

The American government is now the model 
which those republicans profess to admire. At the 
beginniilg of the revolution the reformers were too 
proud to follow any example. They had an assem^ 

biy that ruled all now they see that two assemblies 

are better than one, and that it is necessary to have 
a separate executive; but they think a king, with 
thirty millions at bis command*, and the power of 
taking more if he pleases, may always rule over 
an assembly composed of so few members. 

By means of interfering in elections, and by the 
natural course of proceedings, ministers will at least 
have one-third, or about 80 members, and if they 
cannot, with all their powerful means, influence 60 
more, they must manage very badly ; and if they do 
gain over 60, they will have a steady and decided 
majority. 

The American president has about X'S^^OO a-year^ 

* JnlSJ7t the duke deFeltre, minister at war, t(K)k tbirty oiD- 
lions and used it without giving aoy regular account. Ministers 
are otily lespoiisible to the king, and the king, on that occasion, 
would not cidl him to account. 
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The king of France has <£209000 a-week^and tli^ 
both France and America have representative go- 
vernments. 

The ultra liberals keep America always in view ; 
and thongh they do not conspire against his majesty, 
they have not forgot what the wisest of men and of 
kings said : ^ Time and chasice happen to all men." 
The necessity of altering the charter^ and the 
danger of doing it ; the belief^ that the ultra royal- 
ists will do some impmdent ads and perpetual 
changes that have taken place during the last thirty ' 
jf^ars ; make them doubt of the permanency of the 
present government and order. 

The refusal of the liberty of the press is attriboted 
to the apprehension^ that republican principles will 
be disseminated^ for tu fact, it is only of such that 
government is afraid. The royalists publish what 
they please with impnnity ; I>at we may also add, 
very uselessly, for their principles are so nnsnitable 
to the present ideas of ^the age, that they am make 
no converts. 

• . On these snbjects we shall speak more when the 
public opinion is treated of; but we now take the li- 
berty of saying, that, in all probability, a considerable 
change will take place, and the king lose the ini- 
tiative, or exclusive right of proposing laws. The 
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measure that will probably be adopted^ will be Itks 
thai; practised in the British' parliajuent and^c^ii^f 
^ress of tbe United States^ where every member has 
a right to propose a law, and all unite to dhcais^ 
alter, and make it perfect, or, as nearly so as they 
are able. This is the real way to turn to advautag>e 
the institution of a representative government. 

How the French could overlook the delusion, 
besides the other disadvantages, of neither permitting 
the chambers to proposie or to alter a law, it is very 
difficult to say. In the first pLace, it was evidently 
reducing to nearly nothing the right of discussion, 
and making every alteration so tedious as to pro- 
mise no progress in ndeiioration that does not ori- 
ginate with the sovereign. 

To sum up the whole, it appears, that the present 
government has been so contrived as to unite in it- 
self, very nearly all the imperfections of a pure mo- 
Darchy with those of a representative government, 
each having imperfections and disadvantages pecir- 
liar to itself. But it has been so much the fashion 
to give praise or blame by one sweeping phras^ 
that it may be thought necessary we should here 
state onr reasons. 

They are simply as follow: 

1. The ministers are not responsible, unless to the 
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king, for any thing except crimes they arie not likely 
to commit, and which they have no temptation to 
commit ; consequently all pecuniary responsibility 
is without any control, as in pnre monarchies. 

2. Ttie chaml;>ers can neither propose good laws, 
nor amend bad ones : they have only a negative 
power. 

3. The delays that ronst occur, not only in making 
laws, bat in their execution ; the prodigious number 
of public functionaries or magistrates; their igno- 
rance of their duty, and their propensity to interfere 
in every sort of aflair, all unite to burthen industry; 
so that, besides the regular expenses of thestate^ the 
local and accidental demands on the industrious is 
immense. The liberty, in fact, is for the magistrates, 
and not for the people; the former have the same 
means of oppressing as under the old government; 
but the latter have not the same means of calling 
them to account; so that we may truly say, the pre- 
sent government unites the imperfections of pure 
monarchy, with those attendant on the representa- 
tive systenK 
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PARTY. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER. 

WHEN Louis XVIIL was invited oyer from Eng- 
land to occupy the throne of France in the month 
pf April 1814, after the allies had entered Paris, he 
was informed that a charter, containing the consti- 
tution, approved of by those who iiivited him, 
must be signed and ratified. , His majesty went 
over in consequence of that invitation ; but when he 
arrived in Paris he did not do exactly what was ex-* 
pected and understpod. 

In the preamble to the charter, his majesty said, 
that in France all authority resided in the kings, 
his predecessors, personally; that they had modi- 
fied the exercise of that power according to the cir- 
cumstances of the times; that Louis XIV. had re- 
gulated almost all the parts of public adrainistra- 
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tion^ by diiferent tmloiiQaaoes^ wkh a degree of 
wisdom that had never yet been surpassed. 

He proceeded to say^ that he acknowledged the 
necessity of the charter desired by his subjects; but 
he hoped that they had learnt from experience^ that 
the supreme authority could ^lone give that force, 
permanence, and majesty to institutions with which 
it was itself invested; and that a charter granted 
freely, was better than one extorted from a weak 
government: for that reasdn be voluntarily^ and by 
the free exercise of his royal power, granted to his 
subjects, for himself and his successors, the follo^r-. 
ing charter: 

THE CfHARTER. 

Public Right. 
Alt, I. All Frenchmen are equal before the law, 
whatever may be their rank or title. 

2. They are to contribute to the wants of the 
state equally, according to their fortunes. 

3. They are equally admissible to civil and mili- 
tary euiploymerits. 

4. Their individual liberty is guaranteed equally; 
no one can be prosecuted or arrested, but accordin«f 
to a previous law. 
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5. iu)4 6* Every om pro^se^ hit r^igjpa witl^ 
equal freedom^ and bis fbrra of .^Qrthip^iH^l^^ 
eeive equal protection; nevertheless the Roman Ca* 
thdic religion is the established religion. ' 

7. The ministers. of the. Roman CathoJic and 
apostolic religion, and of oiher Christian chardiesj 
are 4ilone to be paid from the royal treasury. 

%. Frenchmen enjoy the right to publish and 
print their opinions, but they, are to conform to the 
laws, which are to prevent abuse in ezercisipg that 
liberty. 

9* All property is sacred and inviolablej widiout 
excepting that called national^ the law making.no 
difference. 

10. The state may require the yielding up a pro* 
perty for the public good, but a previous indemnity 
must be given. 

Ih All researches after opinions or votes given 
before the restoration are forbidden. The jsame 
forgetfulness is cmnmanded to the tribunals and the 
citizens. 

18. The conscription is abolished, and tbe mode 
of recruiting the army shall be determined by the 
law. 

Forma ^the Kn^s Qm>erm$MnL 

13. The person of the king is inviolable and sa« 
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cred; the ministers are responsible; to tke king 
alone beldngs the executive Junver. 

* 14. The king is supreme head of the sfate> and 
commands the forces by land and sea, and makes 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce; nominates 
to aU employment^ of public administration, and 
makes regulations and ordonnances necessary for the 
execution of the law. 

1 5. The power of making laws is exercised jointl y 
by the king, the chamber of peers, and deputies of 
the departments, 

16*. The king proposes the law. ^ , 

' 17* The proposed law is carried, according as the 
king desires, either to the peers or deputies first, 
except in case of taxes ; and then it is to be first sent 
to the deputies. . ^ 

18. Every law ought to be discussed and voted 
freely by the majority of each^ of the chambers. 

19. The chamibers niay propose to the king a lavr 
on any subject, and indicate .what they think it 
would be advisable for him to propose to them. . 

20. A regulation respecting the manner of pro- 
po$ing, ;. 

21. Idem. 

22. The king alone .aanotiona and promulgates 
laws. ■'',** • Aiv ••'..■•. 
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/ 83. The dvil lifit is fixed for the^ whole re%n, in the 
first session after the lapg's^ coming to: the throne. ^ 

ThesChmnher of Peers. 

S4» The diamhte of peers is an essential hranch 
of the legislature. 

2^^ It is assembled by the king; and begins and 
finishes at the same time with that of the. deputies. 

26. Further regulation to the same eflfect. 

27. The nomination of peers of France belongs 
to the king; he may vary their dignities^ and make 
them hereditary, or during life only.* 

28. The peers may sitrij^ the chamber at £& yeajrs 
of age, but they have no vote till they are 30. . 

^Q^ The chancellor is president,, and in hi& ab- 
sence, a peer named by the king*. •' 
30. The princes of the blood are peers by right 
pf birth, but they cannot vote tiU they are twenty- 
five years old. ^ * 
. 3i; Theptinces cannot sit in the chamber but in 
consequence of a permission^granted by the king fclr 
each session. 

33»: All the.deliberaiions of the peers are secret.l 
33* The peers judge crimes of high treason and 
attempts agaji^st the safieiHy of the atlitci, wMch are to 
be defined. Jby.tjjj^ Ia.w<. . . . , ; ; . ? 
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S4. No peer can he arrested bvt bj leave of the 
chamber^ and can only be jndged by it in criminal 
cases. 

Of, ike Chamber iff Deputies. 

35. The qhamber of deputies ^all be composed of 
depaties chosen by the electoral colleges, the organi* 
Mtion of which shall be determined by the lave* 
. 36. The departments shaU haye the same nnm* 
ber of depaties that they have at present. 

37* The deputies ^all be chosen for fiye years^ 
«q that one^fth shall be renewed each year. 

38« To be a deputy, a man must b& forty years of 
age, and pay a direct contributidu of 1000 francs, 

39. A local regulation • 

AH. To be an elector, one roust pay SOO francs 
direct tax, and be thirty years old. 

41 . The presidents of electoral colleges are to be 
named by the klng^ and are, of right, members of 
the colleges; 

43. One half of the deputies must live in the de* 
partment for which they are chosen. 

43. The president of the chamber shidl be chbsea 
from: a list of five^ jNresented to the king by the 
jdutmben • • ■• - J'> "■-.' 

44> The sittings ehtdllbepublScibut^ at the de- 
mand of five members, the doors may be dosed* 
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45. The chamber shall separate into different 
committees to discttss the laws proposed. 

46. No amendment can be made to a law if 
it has not been proposed or consented to by the 
king; and if it has not been discussed in the com^ 
nuttKS. . 

47* The chamber of deputies shall discuss, all 
laws for taxes before they go to ^e peers* 

48* No tax can be collected if not consented to 
by both chambers, and sanctioned by the king* 

4[). Vimpdtfoncih' (land-tax) shall only be grant* 
ed for one year. The indirect 1»xes may be grant- 
ed for several years. 

50. The king assembles the chambers every year; 
be prorogues them, and may dissolve that of the 
depoties; but in that case a new one must be con- 
voked in the space of three months. 

51. No member can be arrested during the ses- 
sion, or for six weeks before and after. 

6S. During the session no member can be prose^ 
cuted nor arrested criminally, (unless taken in the 
fact), until the chamber has consented to the prose- 
cution. 

53. Petitions to either chamber must be present- 

\ 

^d in writiEig, and not personally at the bar. 
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Of the Ministers^ 

54. The miHisttrs: may be niembers of either 
chamber; besides that^ they have admi^ion^ and are 
tobeheard when tbeyaak to address the chamber. 

55. The chamber of deputies has a right to a&- 
cuse the ministers^ and to bring them before .the 
chamber of peers^ which alone has, the. right to 
judge them. 

56. They cannot be .accused but for treason or 
extortion » Particular laws will specify the nature' 
of those crioies^ and determine their prosecution* 

Of the Order of Justice^ . 

57> AH justice emanates irom the king; the 
judges are .to sit in his name., .. : . 

68. The judges named by t]\e J4il^ e^nnotbe re- 
moved; 

59* The courts of ju.stiice iand tribunals now ex- 
isting shalj be preserved* 

60. The institution of judges »f cofiin^riie shall 
be preserved. ', ..... • :^ j . 

61 . The office of justice of the pieace shall remain; 
bqt though the justices are named by the jking^ they 
may be renioyed, > : r . 
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62. No piersoD can be deprived of his uatu):al 
judges. ^ :) 

'63. Consequently^ no commissions^ or extraor-<r 
dinary tribonals, can be called; but prevotal courts 
are excepted^ should they be thought necessary* 

64. Courts of criminal justice shall be open to 
the pnblic^ unless the court thinks if: dangej-ous^ 
a,nd declares it to he so. 

69, The institution of juries is preserved; ^nd 
any changes that experience may show to be neces-^ 
sary can only be made in virtue of a law. 

66. The ptiQishpient of confiscation of property 
is abolished, and cannot be rp-established. 

6?; TJie king can pardon, or change punishments. 

68. The civil cod^ and existing laws remain in 
fiOrjQQ, except such as are contrary to the charter, 
until they shall h^ legally repealed* 1 

Particular Rights guaranteed hy the 

Charter. ' 

. 69. Military men in service or on half-pay, wi^ 
do^s, and pensioners, shall continue to enjoy what, 
they now have, i 

fO* The public debt is guaranteed; and every 
engagiehient made by the state with a creditor is 
sacred. ; • \ 
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71. The ancient nobles resume tbeir title8» and 
the new ones preserve their*s« The king makes no* 
bles according to his will and pleasore, hot. without 
any exemption from taxes or duties to be performed 
in society. 

72. The legion of honour is preserved* The king 
will determine the regulations and decorations. 

73. Th^ colonies shall be governed by special -laws. 

74. The king and his successors willswear^ at the 
Coronation, to hold inviolable this charter. 

Given at Paris^ in the year of our Lord 1814^ and 
19th of our reign^ 

LOUIS. 

Th£ first thing that gave offence to the French 
nation was^ the altering the articles submitted to bis 
majesty before he left England. They said, that 
he should have made his bargain then, for it was on 
conditions that he was invited; but when he got to 
Paris, and that capital was in the hands of the allies, 
he changed the business in every way: in its stipa« 
lations; in the manner it was granted; and in the 
power he assumed. That was granted as a hoao, a 
free gift, and from royal condescension, which was 
intended to be a stipulated bargain. You shall 
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seign over ns, satd they, if you subscribe to this 
charter. Louis appeared to accept of the cpnditions ; 
but, when in Paris, he says, I am King, this is the 
nineteenth year of my reign, and I will grant yofi 
such a charter as seems to me suitable to my rights 
and d^nity, and to yonr interests. 

It was too late, and circumstances were too unfa- 
. rourable for the French to refvse; they conse(q[uently 
consented, l>at k was not with good-will. They 
had, for nearly twenty-five years, proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the people, and in the preamble. to 
the .charter, they are at once told, that all power 
resides in the king. In short, that bis inherent 
rights are the same as those of the most arbitrary 
of his predecessors^; bot that, on account of the 
changes of times and circumstances he conceded 
part of his rights. 

From this arose opposition and secret ill-will. 
Carnot and other men of talents criticised such con- 
duct; and to that, and the imprudence, not to say 
insolence of the emigrants, added to the carelessness 
of the persons about his majesty, are to be ascribed 
the facility with which Buonaparte replaced himself 
on the throne after his return from Elba"^. « 

* The emigrants, who entered with the king, seeraed to think, that 
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, Great nanibers of letters were sent to hU majesty, 
and, it is now stated from good authority^ that about 
three thousand were thrown into the fire in a day, 
without the greater part being e\pn opened to be 
read,. 

The hundred day^s reign put an end to this sort 
of work; . but the charter still remained the same^ 
both as to the contents and articles. /However^ 
another part of the charter is to be considered. 

A charter is a deed to f^hich effect must be given; 
and if it be incomplete or -contradictor y^ that is im^ 
pas&ible* N0W9 it does so happen^ that the present 
chaitpr, made ib baste> and in ti^o or three day's 
time, is not complete, and is contradictory; so that 
there is no carrying on government in c6nformiiy to 

ihey had got possession of France by right of conquest. That their 
disinterested loyalty entitled them to every thing the king could grant. 
That the king in reality was entitled to undo all that had been done 
during the revolution. They never looked either at possibilities, or 
at the real nature of the restoration. They thought the aUies bad 
done all, in order to restore them and the king to their rights ; and 
they thought nothing of revolutionizing France, in order to re-esta- 
•blish themselves. They thought that France, allies, and eveiy things 
should yield to their interest. While this was the opinion of the 
great mass of emigrants, those near the king's person were so giddy 
with their situation, that they would not even take the trouble \% 
open the letters that were sent to warn them of their danger. 
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it. It has been violatefd, and is yiolated evetf day: 

so l^at it is not respected as a charter ought to be> 

neither is it possible to respect H. 
The articles that follow, are either absurd, ot- 

cantiot be adhered to. The 2d article says that all 

are to cpntrihate, according to their fortunes. Now, 

the contributions are. not measured -by income, but 

expenditure, except in the case of land or houses ; 

that article, therefore, is a dead letter.' 

The 7th article says, that all the ministers of the 
Christian religion are to l^ paid by the state. No 
such thing was meant, and no such thing is done: 
so that here is another absurdity. 

The 8th article has no itieaning, until the laws 
respecting the liberty of the press are known. 

The I3th article says, that ministers are respon- 
sfUe; but the ft6th says, that they can only be ac- 
cosed of treason or extoition, two crimes, of which 
it is not possible to suppose ministers to be guilty: 
but for the crimes of oppression, of squandering mo- 
ney^ or taking it for their own use, they cannot be 
called to account. Thus it was, that General Clerk, 
when minister at war^ employed 36,000,000 of 
francs, and could not be called to account. In 
short, with two such- contradictory clauses, any re- 
sponsibility in money matters is a mere, illnsioti, und 
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there it i$ that responsibility is really neoessaty: it 
was the want^ of a control in that business that 
led to all the misfortunes that brought on the revo- 
Jution. 

Article l6th prevents the members of the chambers 
firiun proposing a law; in shorty that article serves 
as a perpetual self-acting veto^ though under ano- 
ther term. It is true^ that article I9tb gives the 
chambers a power of indicating to the king any la)v 
they would wish to be proposed by him; but why all 
that circuitous mode of proceedings if it is hot in- 
tended to prevent the chambers from indicating 
any things and thus leaving the king in full posses- 
sion of the initiative? which is^ in fact^ a permanent 
silent veto^ as it prevents any law being presented 
for sanction^ which it would be disagi^eable for the 
king to confirm. In shorty it is a mockery to pre- 
sent to the king a law of his own proposing^ and 
in which no changes can be made witbcmt his prc- 
s vious consent. 

Article 18ih says^ that every law is to be discussed, 
and voted freely. Now, provided it is voted, it is 
apprehended that the liberty, of discussion is all that 
is necessary, and the obligation to discuss is worse 
than nonsense. If men have liberty to discuss be- 
fore they vote, the voting implies that they bsive 
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flidCQBsed tb« bfuniiess: uqw the makh^ it aneocs^ 
sary thing ih^it they dioaI4 discuss^ rend^i^ maaf 
v<rt€6 irregnlar. The Tote^ for exjamjAt, granting the 
rentes, that were to serve as a payment for jtrangers 
who had demands on France^ both the individaiil 
creditors, and the allied powra^^ is rendered hrre* 
golar by tlus article^ for it was not disenased. ^vm 
what is voted by acclamation is irregular; bat thc^ 
rentes were not voted by acplamatiODj which im*^^ 
plies^ not only liberty, bat pleasure^ in passing the 
vote. The rentes were voted in a gloomy sileQce^ 
that implied want of liberty, and, therefore, tbe/W^ 
ability of disi^ussion. 

Article 33d says, that treason is to be judged by 
the peers, consequently, by them only; but the 
treasonable practices at Lyons were not brought 
before the peers. General Cancel was <hi^Qwn into 
prison, accused of treason ; but his.case was not sub* 
mitted to the peers, who were not sittings This 
law also is an absurdity. ^ 

The 46th article renders the submission of edicts 
to the discussion of the chamber, little better than a 
mere formality; and when it is better, it is attended 
with such delay and trouble, that there is no way of 
.dispatching business quickly, but by passing the 
law simply, as pressed by the king. In short, it 
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has the effect of nearly rendering; the assemblir 
Bseless, though probably it was not so intendeds 

Article 56th can only allnde to crimen of high 
treason and extortion^ as the ministers cannot be 
inade answerable for any other. Laws^ it seenis, 
are to be made to determine the punishment of such 
criines. Now, as treason and extortion are to be 
punished with death, some other s6rt of crime mnst 
be alltided to. When this article was written, the 
former one must have been forgotten* 

With such a charter, it is quite impossible to, 
carry on government; and therefore all parties ex- 
pect a cricis; and in the mean time they compl<iiD 
of its. violation, and, indeed, it is with reason that 
all complain. The king feels it impossible to ad- 
here to the .charter, while th^ people feel that there 
is no security derived from so imperfect and so im- 
practicable an act ; yet, they all join in crying out, 
" Xhe charter! all the^ charter! and nothing but 
the charter J* This is so exactly similar to theories 
of the difierent parties in 1 792, in honour of the 
constitution^ just before it was violated by, open 
force, and after they had resolved to violate it; 
that it naturally leads to mistrust amongst 4hose who 
remember the former period* 

•The bishops have very lately sljown. what they 
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think of the ^aerecb^A df the charter. They plamly 
say^ that 33 the king gave it, he nlay alter it> or in- 
terpret it as he thibks best; which is tantamiinnt 
to sayings that tihe king's will is the law, as infor- 
mer tiraes> and that^he charter is, in reality, of no 
lEbrce nor rala^. 1 

To add to the ehiWrrassiiient, the code Napoleon 
remaiins as it was* The judges therefore hare to 
adapt the code of b tyrant to the constitntion of a 
free pbople. . One of the consequences of this is^ 
that the feeling of libertyj which our chartered 
rights ins])ire in England^ is not felt at all in France. 
£vefy one knows that the laws were made preYions 
tolthe charter^ that they^ have not been altered or 
t^vised since, and therefore that the protection that 
the cfaartet ought to afford, is not affoi^ed. 

The difficulty of revising the laws, and adapting 
them to the charter, is perhaps the reason why no 
attempt has been made for that purpose; but what- 
ever the reason may be> t^e attempt has not been 
madd) and the charter is a dead letter, as to any pro- 
tection to the individual. 

General Ganuel was imprisoned and kept in secret 
for a long time^ and so. were many others, without 
being able to get' a trial, and at last they were set at 
liberty, as innoceilt men» There are several persons 
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in priiioO) in consequence of the supposed attempt 
on the life of the doke of Wellington^ and they 
neither can get a trial nor a release* k 

Hie name oS liberty has served to prodaee se 
many *evils in France, 4md its Hiittire is so little 
understood^ that it is much to be deubted if tbst 
blessii^ will ever be ei^oyed in that coontrjr. The 
people have not yet learnt to know and to fed that 
the cause of one oppcessed individual is die cause 
of ALi^; and until that truth is felt, and acted upon, 
they will never succeed in its establishment. 

As die trial by jury does not extend to those who 
are accused" of libels, or calumnious publications ; 
but, as men of the first character and reputatioa 
are dragged before the tribunal of correctional 
police, where there are three judges,/ who do not 
interrogate witnesses on oath, and who are them- 
selves rather ignorant. convictions or acquittals de- 

pend on chance or caprice, and the prooeedti^ are 
carried on in a manner that is highly vexatious. 

The complainant or his advocate is first hewd, and 
then, after all possible abuse is laid with an onspar^ 
iDg-hand on the defendant, the cause is put off for 
a week; during which week) if the cause is any way 
interesting, the report gets into all the newspapers, 
* TheyJiayesincebeeniHedmnd acquitted. 
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aad 0pveadi all over Europe. The reply comes too 
lateto^tr6]f tbe effect So that^ in reaKtf, the 
best ami aoet eflfeetual way to oaiummatii a man, 
in France, is to bring him before that tribunal of 
correctional pcdiee for calumny!! 

Doriiig the la^t year, ^s all cbmplaints against 
authors were brought before the correctional tribu- 
nal, tlie transactions of that court inspired more 
interest than those of all the other coaits together, 
so that the French journals, which dared not meddle 
with politics, lest they should be suppressed, or the 
proprietors prosecuted, were confined to recording 
the accidents and offences of the day, and the trials 
before the correctional tribunal. 

The fire different codes of laws which were mad# 
in the time of Buonaparte, and which are comprise4 
in one small volume, consist of diflkre^it articles 
numbered regularly. Each article consiiits of onf 
or two lines, and seldom more : the article respecting 
calumny, we believe the 369tb, runs thus: 

^^ Whoever publishes any thing respecting the 
character of another, that tends to bring him into 
disrespect, is guilty of c&lumny, unless the fact stated 
has been proved in a court of justice.** 

M. du Pin, the advocate of M. Fabvier, who Was 
accused <^ calmnniating general Qanoel, made a 
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very aBle speech in tis defeTice» *^ The 369th article 
has updoabtedly been violated/^ said he, ^^ hot that 
was made a law by the usarper^ in order to screen his 
agents/ and it is against jnstice and common sense."* 
If a man has been robbed and accuses 4hp thief, if that 
thief Can make his complaint for calumny before 
he hhnself is judged, he may obtain damages; and 
thoogh he should be afterwards found guilty, still 
the reputed calumniator must suffbr punishment. 
' if a general gives battle with 1PO,000 men, whom 
he commands^ and commits a blunder, by which he 
loses the battle aiid half his army, yet still, any per- 
son who says he has don* so, will be^ liable to be 
punished, though 50,000 men attest the truth of 
what be said, because the general had not been 
found guilty in a court of justice^ 

The absurdity of such a law cannot be exceeded 
by any in being, or if it can, it is only by its injustice; 
yet, the government of France takes no step to re- 
peal so absurd a decree. 

* What is to be expected of the peace. of such a 
country ? We, indeed, can see no end to the folly of 
koch an arrangement. 

The French government is afraid of the liberty of 
the press, aaid in that,. it is only like other govern- 
iiiisiitsv IcwoBld be just as well to be afraid of the 
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JSbertfof wmg gun-powder; and if they wonld use 
the presB as they do gun-powder^ good governments 
wonld have nothing to fear; but it appears as if all 
the governments of Europe had entered into a holy 
league not to make use of the press themselVes^ and 
therefore, they are afraid of it* Would they only 
l:<ttistder thieir true interest, and make use of the 
press in shewing that they acted well> they would 
not need to be in any liar, and least of all, since 
the French revolution. What government Deed be 
afraid of being contrasted fairly with the reptiblici 
either during the reigh of anarchy, . during the dl^ 
rec^bry^ oriunder the consulate ? What government 
need be afraid of being fairly contrasted with Franccf 
under the despotic rule of Bonaparte? We can 
safely say, no government, except, perhaps, that of 
Turkey, and even there we are in doubt; but if in . 
place of a fair contrast, governments persist in not 
defending themselves, and conline .their effi^rts to 
crushing the press, they may be surp th^y will mht 
tinually be the losers .-r? while their faults aie^xppse4 
hyone means or other, in de^ance of all their e^brts, 
the benefits they bestow are neither recorded nor 
even admitted. The government that wants tp 
stifle opinion,'may always depend od havhig opinion 
^^£(iqst ifs^lf. To ^i^dfSayQur to stifle opipjoq (tJi^g 
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pccaluur chanctcaS^ticof a bad goy^rnmeM) |b iceftiJA 
nf «Ma(iliYig Qdimu upon all tbose tbat mi^^JiaTO H^ 
do&fie to so pernicimu a ajstetti; tinoe, of all imtt 
«f slaireryj that ^tbe mind is the mMt galling* 

iiotr can wi^ bdieva that agoTeroment approves 
of its own donduot, if it will n^ allow that conduct 
to be freel jr ei^amined ? As for oar own opinion, we 
thittk it is from a fiil^e ^r, that the press ie re^ 
M^ted; ffOm a mfj^re #.:fiOWAi^diGe and want 
df knoWltftdg^ df the human Blind^ MO#e than from 
any thiiig elsle i bad gorertiments hav^ 4tttfeted fmm 
the attacks of aMo men, and all are aUraid^ But 
we ^dl just suppose Louis XVni. dt$»ndtQg him* 
selfagliinstMr. Bei^jamin Constant, and those odMr 
writers who are in the usual h^it of ^ttadting his 
j^temment, and we shall suppose him uddressuig 
them as follows: 

*^ I pe<t^eive, ^ntl^men, that haying been c0Wlffd* 
ff enM^ dunbg the time of the v^nippet, to pre- 
Biervte siletee on politictd affairs^ except when you 
leould so far force natnfe as to fawn und liMt^T your 
oppressor, jrou have now the bold assurance to at*? 
taBc the mild constitutional gorerament nnder 
"Which y'ou live. It is not, that there is qiore tea- 
ton, but liiat there is less danger. Thi^ is always 
the eowfiird'S oaleukti^n; but towards are not wise 
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cowardice. A matinous and discontented pw|ii# 
iievftr tmk he fre^$ if they dbteiii frenlKm, il soon 
degenerates intP Upentioamfiess^ as was the f^se » 
the he^iinmg of the reyolnttoo; llie onljr peo- 
ple tJbat GUI ^ any length of time be free^ arp 
those who think with moderation, and act with 
Jnstioe. I do not pretend that my government is 
wtthont faulty far from ir; if it were so, it woqld no^ 
he httpaan; it would be divine; $iich as nothing h 
in tbi9 world: bat even of its imperfectipiiSy what 
lire the ^hief causes) The nation itself doos. not 
pretend, 1 suppose, to be free from blam^* I fpug^ 
f ighty-six prefects of dfpartfl(iea)bi, iQi(K)0 ipaj^n 
ipid jfstipes of th^ peace, each itf them with a lai^^ 
w smaller estabUshmeiit, and cdl accustom^ t^ 
rule with arbitrary sway, while they tbemselvep 
submitted to their despptic master, lij^ m^m syco- 
phants and slaires 1*^ Could I at once coniwrt tluise 
men into wise and reasoable rulers ? Could they bs 
at onoe made to forget what they had known, and 
learn what they did not know ? And if that coukl 
U0t he done, am I answerable for the partial op>* 
pression^y and local incon^^eniences that hara ariseol 
Time at least should he allowed: for without tiose 
iio groait a&d good change Ckxa be e&eted« The 
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demcm of mischief era al^ne do his woik in an in« 
Btant» 

^^ I could not limit the nnmbers of subordinate 
magistrates, without making a new diidsion of 
France, and risking a new reTolotion; and it was 
-not possible to change those who occupied offices^ 
but by degrees. 

^^ Your Ign^ stilSed animosities under a severe 
master, broke out the moment you had liberty. 
Am I tb blame that the Catholics and protestants 
>t Nismes were at variance? Am I to be answerable 
for the troubles at Lyons? If I am, I must lay aside 
the idea of 'liberty, and become a desppt. 
- €€ 'pi,^ y^Yj saflfering of your reproaches, is a 
proof that I do not deserve them* Examine the 
matter well, and you will find, that the greatest 
part of those evils of which you complain, arise 
from the state in which I fqund the country, and 
the modes of acting and thinking that prevailed be? 
£>re my i^etorn. 

^^ If you wish to make my subjects discontented 
and rebel, you take the proper way to do so^ by 
enumerating the evils, and concealing the good. 
But if you wish to make them happy, and to pro<- 
core melioration, you should state the good as well 
4^ the bad; and I suppose you do iicit prespQif 
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to say tllat all is bad^ aud that there is nothing 
good, 

' -f« Ferhaps ydii m^ jsay, that you have nothing to 
4o .with what is good; that you have only to advert 
to what is wrong) in order to have it righted. It is 
true, that you have no basiness with what is well^ as 
it wants no alteration, and admits of no complaint; 
]but }n what school have you learnt that, in viewing 
axjuestion, you should only take one side qf it? 
When or where did you learn, that discontent should 
be sown to reap happiness ? 

" You were silent in the time of Buonaparte! 
Do you confess that you were cowards, and that it 
was through fear? Or was it because no abuses thei^ 
existed ? I am certain you would blush to give a 
true answer to those questions. 

f^ I mean well. The happiness of my people is 
my aim, and I labour to bring it about; but I cannot 
perform impossibilities, and do the work of years in 
a single day ; and you know it well, but you do not 
wish to £tdmit what you know. If you are serious 
in wishing the welfare of France, I invite you to 
aid ine with your talents, but while you persist in 
employing those talents to sow discontent, and 
IPf^ke tke peoplQ unhappy, I must doubt yoqr good 
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intentional i|ii4 esfert my aathorily to eaunterad 
4jroar efforts." 

With ^11 thp ^bilitie? of tlie$e who attack the 
^fcnch gay^rnm^nt^ they would find some difficult]^ 
in making a r^ply to such a reproof, of if they did, 
they mnst msike the basis of their defence the enmity 
that the government shows to a free diseossion of 
political subjects. 

The mind is an elastic moral essence, and reseow 
blesj in some degree^ those elastic fluids which, when 
compressed, have an irresistible force; bat which, 
when allowed to exert themselves, and expand freely, 
liecome quiescent. The comps^rison holds as far as 
what is moral can do with what is ms^teri^l. 

As one example of the danger of s^ttacking the 
productions of the press, a French writer, justly 
displeased with the speech which the Earl of Stan« 
hope made last year in the bouse of lords, w^y 
obl^ed to report part of the speech, and to give 
^gm^ (pinions of bis own^ The intention was to 
vi;ndicate his country, but in doing so, he coold not 
avoi^ admitting what all the world knows to be 
truf, that France had overrun and plundered the 
greater part of Europe. Tbis was construed into a 
libel, and the correctional police puniahed th^ aii- 
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tbor, though his intentions were adnutted to btt 
right, and though it is probable that th« judges 
thought as he did^ 

If the la\^ continues as it is, thei'e can be oo 
safety in writing htstcMry in France. It is a calanuay 
to say, that the duke of Orleans, the father of the 
present prince, voted for the mnrder' of the king, 
beoiuse it has not l>een proved in a court of justice^ 
and the son, if he were foolish enough to pro$^ctt<)e, 
would get damages, because the law is positive, and 
there is no jury to ^ak to the intention'*'. 

The only safety that a writer has in France is, 
that few will be sufficiently foolish to attack him 
for speaking the truth respeicting a man who has 
acted wrong, but who has not been convicted* 

If it is an error to oppose the liberty of the press, 
it is still a greater one to prevent offences committed 
by writers, from being submitted to a jury. 

The writers in- the Minerva, which habitually at- 
tacks the government, have attained that degree of 
skill, that enables them to do it with impunity: 
and what is still more unfavourale for the govern- 
ment, every writer that is tried for a libel, whether 
guilty or not, has the public voice with him,, and 

* See Appendix, No. 8. 
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eren fai^ conviction is a victory for him, and a Ae* 
feat for government. Nor is it a silent victory, but 
it is edhded all over Fi-ance^ with an enthusiasim 
that tends to make the governoient of the eoantrj 
hated or despised according to circumstances. 

Even iu comtnon life we every day see examples 
of people venting their anger in words. It is fami-" 
li.arly called giving vent to anger, to vexation, or to 
complaint. Whether the cause be real or imaginary^ 
the giving vent to displeasure by words^ is the same 
in its effect, and relieves the mind. Why should not 
that be done on a great national scale, that even pra« 
dent persons do with their friends and families? 

With regard to employing the press to counteract 
the effects of the press, that would be the wisest 
measure of any. One regiment of soldiers costs as 
much as would enlist all the literary men that are 
worth enlisting on the side of government; and one 
literary, man may sometimes do more than a whole 
regiment. 

As matters are, p'ersons who can write, find that 
they can be paid if they attack governments, but not 
i£ they defend them ; and consequently they are vi- 
goTously attacked, and poorly, (if at all), defended. 
This is the natural consequence of the conduct of 
the different governments of Europe, ^and let tbem 
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tniDd what tbey are about. . Thej mutt intheend Ift 
^fiferers by the )n*eseQt mode of going on. The as- 
sailants of governments may peribaps* not succeed^ 
thongh the governments themselves fail. The as^ 
sailants of the French gov^nment did not succeed itf 
establishing liberty, at thebeginningbf therfevolutioa/ 
but the government faikd, andsufiered searerely. 

We should be curious to knoTT what those who 
wish to suppress freedom of discussioii aim' at hf 
so doiug. They are the friends of govern ipient, or 
government itself, that is, the king and his ministers, 
ior those about^theVn. Now, as Turkey and Algiera 
are the countries where opinion is the most com- 
pletely suppressed, and England is that in which 
there is the most libeity of discussion^ it should 
follow, that if kings and governments are not under 
a mistake, the nders in Turkey and Algiers are 
happier, richer, and more at their ease, than the 
king of England was, or than the prince fegent and 
his -ministers and friends are now. 

If the happiness of kings consists in power, riches, 
mid security, we scarcely think the grand seignior, 
M^ith his janizaries and their bow-strings, is so 
happy as the prince regent; and we cannot help 
thinking, that the Turkish ministers, when they 
see the heads of their predecessors on the gate of 
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^6 Mraglioi are not qaite^fto much at eaie m 0or*9, 
^hen they Iciok at the regent'^s bomb in the parig 
or at the wooden bridge and aiiltilated pagoda* 
It therefore ^^pears, that there is rather an advan^ 
tage to kings and ministers in reigning oter a free 
people, who are in possession of trial by jnry, liberty 
of the press^ and bill of r%hts. 

The French goveniftient is yet bnt lately esta- 
blished, and national liboty is advancing. It is 
not BO mnch the government that prevents it from 
advancing faster, as the coinrts of josttce and the 
code of laws, iti both of i^hich a reform is evidently 
wanted. 

In the departments, justice is still worse admi- 
nistered than in Paris, the judges being still more 
ignorant, and the connection between the judges 
and the parties being far more close, and the courts 
not being held so much in awe by the public. 

The French princes and the emigrants were re- 
>proached on their return to their country with 
having learnt nothing, and forgot nothing. But 
if that was true, the same m^ht be said to the 
French who had remained in their country, for they 
fttill persevered in some of the worst customs that 
prevailed «nder the old govern meM. 

Of those old practices, one of the most shameful 
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was the parties in a civil action, going separately, 
and soliciting the judges privately. After all the 
parade of liberty, and of gietting rid of ancient preju- 
dices, and bad luodes of doing business, this inde- 
corous practice still continues. Whetfier the judges 
allow themselves to be persuaded, pr to be bribed, 
is best known to the parties; but it is natural, with^ 
out any ill-natured surmise, to conclude, that the 
trouble is not taken for no purpose. Even the 
most skeptical always believe what se^n^s to be moi^t 
probable of two or more things, Now, the u^atter 
deems to reduce itself to this: —Whether is it ojor^ 
likely, that a judge will lay hiojself open to. be susr 
pected throiigh ippre politeness? or, tlirough ^ sort 
of indifference to public opinion f or, for the sake of 
interest? Judges, for the most p^rt, ^re not very 
polite; but, in particular, uot tq those who come 
before them to seek jostice* That they should be 
indifferent to public opinion, is incredib]e. Thajt 
they have the failings of men, and love their owpi 
interest, is possible. 

To an Englishman, this practice of soliciting the 
judges before a trial came on, appeared more inde- . 
licate than any other thing under the old govern- 
ment, it was one of the first, it niight have beei^ 
•xpected, to he reformed; but so it happens, th^t 
s 
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it Still rentains tbe aame ; aad tberef<»re the feproach 
m^Lj, W6 think, be retorted with great propriety. 

Another cnstoai that fNTevailed formerly is not 
yet quite don^ away with^ and that is, of two corn- 
sellors speaking at a titne^ or the one intermpliDg 
the other in the conrse of his speech. 

The public minister, as he is called, ot king's 
attorney, is likewise greatly attended to, not in the 
requests thiU he makes, but in the arguments he 
Bses; and when any of the counsel at the bar bear 
too hard upon him by their argumente, the court 
interferes, by iBtopping the speaker. On the whole, 
there is great appearance of an overbearing partial- 
ity, and little of an attention to justice. Appear- 
ances are sometimes deceitful, and they may be so 
hei*e; but the courts of justice in France neither 
inspire respect, nor seem to deserve confidence. 

An exception must be made in favour of the tri- 
bunal of commerce, which is formed of judges who 
met gratuitously. They consist of. old mercantile 
men of known abilities, and unblemished reputa- 
4;ion. It is the ancient court of consuls, new mo- 
delled, but not much altered in its principle. 

There are justices of peace, and mayors, in every 
town and district; about 26,000of each in France: 
that is, a mayor and justice of the peace for every 
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ISOO persons, or SOO families. So that if Fhtnct 
is not well governed, it is not for want of pablic 
fnnctionaries* Every mayoi^ is a little sovereign, 
and makes regulations, which, in his district, have 
the force of law; and if the farce of Justice Midas 
had not been written before the revolution, one 
would have thought it had been done to ridicule 
the transactions that so frequently take place in 
some of the country villages of France, or, rather, 
the country towns; for as to organization, every 
village is a town, or rather a sort c^ principality; 
for the law of M. le Maire is more respected than 
the law of the land, as he is there on the spoi to 
enforce it; and to appeal to a higher power is often 
useless, and always ei^pensive. 

The charter being so Important a document, as 
also the preamble, lest there shcmld be any idea that 
we have strained the meaning of either, we give 
them both in the original f rench^ 
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FRANCE AS IT IS^ 



LOUIS, par la grace de Dieu, roi de France et 
DE Navarre, a tons ceux qui ces presentes ver- 
ront; salut. 

La Divine Providence, en pons rappellant dans 
nos ^tats apr^s une longne absence, nous a impose 
de grandes obligations. La paix ^toit le premier 
besoin de nos sujets ; nons nous en sommes occnpe 
sans relache; et cette paix, si necessaire a la France 
comme au reste de TEurope, est signee. Une 
charte constitutionnelle etoit sollicitee par I'etat 
nctuel du royanme; nous Tavons promise, et nous 
la pnblions. Nous avons considere que, bien que 
Tautorite toute entifere residat en France dans la 
personne du roi, nos pred^cesseurs n'avaient point 
hesite a en modifier Fexercice, suivant la diflS^rence 
des temps; que c'est ainsi que les communes out du 
leur affranchissement a Louis-le-Gros, la confirma- 
tion et Textension de leurs droits a Saint-Louis et a 
Philippe-le-Bel; que Tordre judiciaire a ^te etabliet 
deyeloppe par les lois de Louis XI. de Henri IL 
et de Charles IX. enfin, que Louis XIV. a r^gle 
presque toutes les parties de Tadministration pnb- 
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lique par differentes ordonnances dont rien encore 
n^avoit surpasse la sagesse. 

Noas avons dH, a Texample des rois, nos pr6de- 
cessears, apprecier les effets des progrfes toujoars 
croissans des lamieres^ les rappoits nouveaax qae 
ces progr^s ont in trod aits dans la soci^t6^ la direction 
imprim^e aux esprits depnis an demi-si^cle, et les 
graves alterations qni en sont resaltdes: nous avons 
reconna que le voea de nos snjets poar one charte 
constitutionnelle, 6toit Texpression d'au besoin r6el; 
mais, en c^dant a ce voen, noas avons pris toates les 
precautions pour que cette charte flit digne de nous 
et da peuple anqael nous sommes fiers de com- 
mander. Des hommes sages, pris dans les premiers 
corps de T^tat, se sont reunis a des commissaires 
de notre conseil, pour travailler a cet important 
ouvrage. 

£n m^me temps que nous^^reconnoissions qu'une 
constitution libre et monarchique devoit r^mplir 
Fattente de TEurope 6clair6e, nous avons du nous 
souvenir aussi que notre premier devoir envers nos 
peuples 6toit de conserver, pour leur propre interdt^ 
les droits et les prerogatives de notre couroune. 
No* avons esp^r^ qu'instiniits par rexp^rience^ ils 
seroient convaincus que Tautorite supreme pent 
seule donner aux institutions qu elle ^tablit la force^ 
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la permanenoe et la majeste lioiit rile est elleHneme 

rev^tae; qa^ainsi, lorsque la 8age$»e des rots s*ao- 

oorde iibpement avec h vom des peiq>le9t otie charts 

Gonstitotiofinelle peot-^ltre de longue dor^e; mais 

qae, qmuid la violence arrache des concessions a la 

fbiblesse do gouTeroement^ la liberty pabliqne B*est 

pas moins en danger que Ic trdne nii^ine. Nods 

arons enfin cfaerch^ les prhicipes-de la cbarte con- 

stttutionnelle dans le caract^re Fran^^is, et dans les 

monumeits v^n^rables des stecles passes. Ainsi 

nous avons vu^ dans le reuoavelleaieot de la pairie, 

cme justttutioQ vraiment natiouale, et qui doit lier 

tons les soaveairs a toates les csp^rances, en t6i*' 

nissant les temps anciens et les temps modernes. 

Noas avons remplac^, par la cbambre des d6* 
pot^s> ces anciennes assembl<^ des champs de Mars 
et de Mai^ et ces chambres da tiers^etat, q|ai ont si 
sonvent donii^ toat*a4a fois des preaves de i^h 
poor les htt^^ts da people^ de fidelity et de respect 
pour Taiitorit^ des rois. En cberchant ainsi a re>- 
noaer la chaine des temps, qae des fanestes hearts 
avoient interrompue, uoas avons efface de notre 
souvenir, comme nous vondrions qu'on piit les etfi* 
cer de Thistoire, tous les maux qui ont afflig^ Ja 
patrie durant notre absence. Heureux <le jkmis re- 
trouver au sein de la grands fitmiUe, nous n*avons 
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su r^poB^e & ranoar dont iioqs receroiis ttnt de 
temoignages^ qa*eii pronon^ant des paroles de paix 
et de consolatioQ. Le vceu le plus cher ^ notre 
ccear, ^'est ijoe tons ka Fran^^ais vivent en Mres, 
et que jaoiais ancmi souvenir amer ne trouble 1^ 
^6cQrite qui doit suivre facte solennel que nou9 I^UT 
accordons aujonrd*liiii. 

Sikrs de nos intenCionSj forts de notre conscience^ 
nous nous engageons^ devant Fassemblee qni nous 
^oonte^ k ^re fideles i cette charte conatitutionnelle^ 
nous jr6servant d*en jnrer le maintien, avec une no^^ 
velle solennit^ devant les autels de celui qui p^se 
dans la m^me balance les rois et les nations. 

A CES CAUSES^ 

Nous AVONS volontairement^ et par le libre 
^xercice de notre antorit6 royale^. accords xr ac- 
cordons^ FAIT CONCESSION ET OCTROI k noS SUJetS^ 
taut pour nous que pour nos saccesseurs^ et a tou«» 
Jours, de la charte constttutionnelle qui suit: — 

Droit Public des Frangais. 

Art. 1. Les Franipais- sont 6gaux devant la loi^ 

quels que soient d*ailleurs leurs titres et leurs rangs« 

2, lis eontribqent indistinctement, dans la pro- 
portion de leur fortune^ aux charges de T^tat. 
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3. lis sont toils ^galeinent admissibles aux em- 
plois civils et railitaires. 

4. Leiir liberie individuelle est ^galement garan- 
tie, personne ne pouvant 6tre poursaivi ni arrets 
^iie dans ies cas prevus par la loi^ et dans la forme 

quelle present. 

5. Chacun professe sa religion avec une ^gale 
liberie, et obtient pour son culte la merne protec- 
tion. 

6. Cependant la religion Catholique, apostolique 
et Romaine, est la religion d^ T^tat. 

7« Les ministres de la religion Catholique, apos- 
tolique et Romaine, et ceux des autres cultes Chre- 
tiens, ref oivent seuls des traitemens du tr^sor royal. 

8. Les Fran^ais ont le droit de publier et de faire 
imprimer leurs opinions, en se conformant aux lois 
qui doivent reprimer le^ abus de cette liberty. 

9. Toutes les propri^t^s sont inviolables, sans 
aucune exception die celles qu on appelle nationales, 
la loi ne mettant aucune difference entre elles. 

10. Cetat pent exigerle sacrifice d*nne propriety 
pour cause rfint^ret public l^galement constat^, mais 
avec une indemuite pr^alable. 

11. Toutes recherches des opinions et votes ^mis 
jusqu a la restauration, sont interdites. Le mdmo 
©ubli est comman d aux tribunaux et aux cjtoyens. 
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12. La conscriptioB est abolie. Le mode de re- 
crutement de Tarm^e de terre et de mcr est d^ter- 
mini par ane loi. 

Formes du Gouvernement du Roi. 

13. La personoe da roi est inviolable et sacrde. 
Ses ministres sont responsables. An roi seul appar- 
tieut la puissance exdcative. 

1 4. Le roi est le chef supreme de T^tat, commande 
les forces de terre et de mer^ declare la guerre, fait 
les trait^s de paix^ d*alliance et de commerce, 
nomme a tons les emplois d*administration publique, 
etfait les r^glemens et ordonnances n^cessaires pojir 
Tex^cation des lois et la surety de T^tat. 

15. La puissance legislative s^exerc^ collective- 
ment par le roi, la chambre deS pairs, et la chambre 
des deputes des d^paitemens, 

XQ. Le roi proppse la loi. 

17. La proposition de la loi est port^e, an gr^ 
du roi, a la chambre des pairs ou a celle des depu- 
tes, except^ la loi de Timpdt, qui doit etre adress^e 
d'abord a la chambre des d^put^s. 

18. Touteloi doit Strediscut^e et vot^e libre* 
ment par la majority de chacnne des deux cbam^ 
bres. 



V 
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] 9« Les chambres ont la facolt^ de snppliajr le roi 
^ propoaer line loi sar qaelqne al:get que oe soity et 
d^ndiquer ce-qa'il leor parolt convenable qoe le loi 
contienne. 

20. Cette demande ponrra ^re faite par cbacnne 
des denx chambres, mais a{NP^ avoir ^t^ disait^ en 
Gomit^ seeret: die ne sera enroj^ a Taatre cham-^ 
bre, par celle qui Vaura prc^os^ qii^apr^ aa d^lai 
de dixjonrs. 

21. Si la proposition est adopts par Tante 
cbambre^ elle sera nuse sons les yeixx imw; si ^e 
e^ rejet^e, elle ne ponrra ^e repr^entde dans la 
meme session. 

22. Le roi senl sancticmne et promulgoe lea lok. 
2i. La liste civile est fixee poor tonte ladnr^ da 

regoe, par la premiibre l^islatnpe assemble depois 
Taveaement d^ roi. 

. De la Chambre des Pairs. 

24. La chambre des pairs est one porticm essen^ 
ti^Ue de la puissance It^gislative. 

25. Elle est convoqn^ par le roi en mi^aie temps 
que la cbambre des d^ut& des d^partemens. La 
se$sion de Tune commence et finit en meme temps 
que celle de Tantre. 
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86. Toate assemblt^ de la chambre des pair$> qni 
serait teniie hors da temps de la session de la chain-* 
bre des d^ut^s^ ou qui ne seroit pas ordona^e par le 
roi, est illicite et nulle de plein droit. 

27« La nomination des^pairs de France appartient 
au roi. Lear nombre est illimh^: il peut ea varier 
(es dignites, ks nommer a. vite on les rendr^ h^r^di- 
taires^ selon sa vdontii. 

as. Les pairs ont entree dans la chambre a vingt-* 
cinq ans, et voix deliberative a trante ana seulement. 

29. La chainbre des pairs est pr^sidee par le 
cbancelier de France^ et, ^n son absence, par oa 
pair nomme par le roi. 

30. Les membre^ de la famille royale, Qt les priace^ 
da sahg^y sont pairs par le> droit de lear naissance. 
lis siegent immedtatement apr^s le president ; maif 
lis n*ont Toix deliberative qu'a vingt-cinq ans. 

3 it Les priQces ne peuvent prendre seance a la 
chambre que de Tordre'da roi, exprime, ponr chaqiie 
session, par un message, k peine de nullite de toat 
ce qui anroit ete fait en leur presence. 

32. Toutes les deliberations de la chambre des 
pairs sont secretes; 

33. La chambre des pairs connoit des crimes de 
haute trafaison et des attentats a la suretc de T^tat, 
qni seront definis par la lot. 
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34. Aucati pair ne pent etre arr^te que de Taa- 
torite de la cbambre^ et jage que par elleen matiero 
criminelle. 

t 
De la Chambre des Ddputds des D^partemens. 

35. La chambre des deputes sera composee des 
de| utes ^las par les colleges electoraux, dont Tor- 
ganisation sera determiiiee par des lois. 

36. -Chaqae departement aura le meuie nombre 
de deputes qu'il a eu jusqu'^ present. 

37- L^s deputes serout elus pour cinq ans, et de 
maniere que la chambre suit renouvelee, chaque 
ann^e^par cinquieme. 

3d. Aucun depute ue peut etre admis dans la 
chambre^ s'il n'est age de quarante ans, et s'il ne 
paie une contribution directe de Tnille francs. 

Si). Si neanraoins il ne se trouvoit pas dans le 
departement cinquante personncs de Tage indique^ 
payant au moins ^xiille francs de contributions di- 
rectes, leur nombre sera complete par les plus im-- 
poses au-dessotts de mille francs, et ceux-ci pourront 
etre 61us concurremment avec les premiers. 

40. Les ^lecteurs qui concourent a la nomination 
des deputes, ne pen vent avoir droit de suffrage, s'ils 
ne paient une contribution directe de trois cents 
francs, et s'ils ont moins de trente ans. 
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41. Les presidetis des colleges ^lectoraux seront 
Domm^s par le roi, et de droit membres du col- 
lie- 

42. La moiti^ an moins des d^pnt^s, sera choisie 
parroi des ^ligibles qui ont leur domieile politique 
dansle departement. 

43. Le president de la chanibre des deputes est 
nomm^ par le roi, sur une liste de cinq membres 
pr^sent^e par la chambre. 

44. Les stances de la chambre sout publiqnes; 
mais la demande de cinq membres suffit pour qu'elle 
se forme en comite secret. 

45. La chambre se partage en bureaux pour dis- 
cuter les projets qui lui out 6t6 pr6sent6s de la part 
du roi. 

46. Aucun amendement ne pent etre fait k, une 
loi, s'il ,n'a et^ propose ou consenti par le roi, et sll 
n'a et^ renvoy^ et discut^ dans les bureaux. 

47- La chambre des d^put^s r^oit toutes les pro- 
positions d'imp6ts; ce n'est quapr^s que ces propo- 
"sitions ont 6t6 admises, qu'elles peuvent etre port^cs 
a la chambre des pairs. 

48. Aucun impot ne pent etre ^tabli ni perf u, s'il 
tfa 6tt consenti par les deux charobres et sanctionn6 
par le roi. 
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49* UimpAt foncier n^est dmsenti quo poor un txu 
Les impositions indirectes peuvent T^re poor pin- 
sienrs ann^es. 

ftO. Le roi convoqtie chaqae ann^dlesd^ittcliafn- 
bres : il ks proroge, et peut dissondre celle des d6-' 
pnt^s des d^partemens ; mais, dans ce cas^ il doit en 
convoqner une nouvelle dans le delaide trois mok. 

51. Aucune contrainte par corps tie pent etre ex- 
crete contre an membre de la cbambre^ dnrant la 
session^ et dans les six semaines qui Tanrontpr^c^d^e 
on snivie. ' « 

52, Ancnn membre de la chambre ne peut, pen- 
dant la duree de la session, 6tre poursuivi ni arri&t6 
en mati^re ciiminelle, sauf le cas de flagrant delit, 
qu*apr^ que la chambre a permis sa poursuite. 

63. Toute petition a Tune ou i Tantre de^ cham- 
bres, ne pent etre faite et pr^sent^e que par 6crit. 
La loi interdit d*en apporter en persoune et a la 
barre. 

Des Ministres. 

54. Les ministres peuvent etre membres de la 

' chambre despairs, ou de la chambre des d^put^s. 

lis ont en outre leur entree dans Tune ou Tautre 

chambre, et doivent etre entendus quand ils le de- 

mandent. 
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bS. La dttinbt^ des AipntU a le droit d^accater 
les ministre^, et de ks tradaira devant la cfaambra 
des pairs, qai senle a celai de lea joger. 

fl6. lis ne peUTent ^tre accosts qne poor fait de 
traliisou oa de copcussioii. Des lois particoli^res 
8p6cifi^ont cette nature de d^lits^ et en determine^ 
ront la pqnrsaite. 

De rOrdre Judiciavte. 

57* Tonte justice ^mane da roi. EUe s^admi- 
nistre en son nom par des juges qu'il nomme et qa^tl 
institne. 

68. Les jiiges Qomni6s par le roi sont inamoviblefe 

59. Les conrs et tribtinanx ordinaires^ acjtaelle- 
ment existans, sont maintenns^ li n'y aera rien 
change qtfen vertu d*iine loi. . 

60. L'institution actuelle des juges de commerce 
est conserv^e. 

61 • La justice de paix est egaleraent conserree. 
Les juges de paix, quoique nomm6s par le roi^ ne 
sont point inamovibles. 

62. Nul ne pourra^^tre distrait de ses juges uatu- 
rels* 

63. .11 ne pourra, en consequence, etre cre6 de 
commissions et tribtnaux extraordinaires. Ne sont 
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pas comprises sons cette denomination^ le$ juridic- 
tibns prevotales, si leur retablissement est jog^ ne- 
cessaire. 

64. Les d^bats seront publics en mati^re crimi- 
nelle, k moins que cette publicity ne soit dangereuse 
pour Tordre et les moeurs; et dans ce cas^ le tribanal 
le declare par an jngement. 

65* L*institation des jares est conserv^e. Les 
changemens qu'ane plus longae experience feroit 
jnger n^cessaires^ ne peuvent etre effectors que par 

one lot. 

66. La peine de la confiscation des biens est abo- 

lie, et ne ponrra pas etre retablie. 

67. Le roi a le droit de faire grice, et celui de 
commner les peines. 

68. Le code civil et les lois actuellement existantes 
qui ne sont pas contraires a la presente charte, res- 
tent en vigaeiir jusqu a ce qu'il y soit l^galemeut 
d^roge. 

Droits particuliers garantispar VEtat. 
6q. Les militaires eri activity de service, les offi- 
ciers et soldats en retraite, les veuves, les officiers et 
soldats pensioan^s, conserveront leurs giades, hon^ 
neurs et pensions. ^ 
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70* Labette publique est ^arantie. Toute espNfcce 
d^engagement pris par T^tat, avec ses cr^anciers^ edt 
inviolable. 

71* ImB, noblesse ancienne reprend ses titrea. La* 
Qoavelle conserve les siens* Le roi fait des nobles 
a volont^; oiais il ne leUr accorde qne des rangs et 
des honneurs, sans aucune exemption des charges e( 
des devoirs de la soci^t^. 

f'Z. Lalegion-d'honnenrestmaintenne. Leroidi- 
terminera les r6glemens int^rieurs et la decoration.* 

73. Les colonies seront regies par des lois et des 
reglemens particuliers. 

74. Le roi et ses snccesseurs jnreront, dans la 
solennit^ de lear sacre, d^observer fidelement la pr6* 
sente charte constitutionnelle. 

Articles tranrntoires. 

75. Les d^pnt^s des d^partemens de France qni 
si^geoient an corps l^gislatif lors du denrier ajonr- 
nement, continneront de singer a la cbambre des 
d^pnt^s, jnsqn^a remplacement. 

76. Le premier renouvellement d'un cinqni^me 
de la chambre des d^put^s, anra lieu an pins tard 
en Tannic I8I6, snivant Tordre ^tabli entre les se- 
ries. 

T ^ 
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Nous oRDONNONs que la pr^sente charte consti- 
tutionuelle, mise sons les yeax da s^nat et dn coq)^ 
l^gislatif, contbrm^ment a notre proclamation da 
2 Mai^ sera envoy ^e incontinent a la chambre des 
pairs et a celle des depnt^s. 

• Donn^ a Paris, Fan de grace 1814» et de notrt 
rfegne le dix-ueuvi^me. 

(Sign^J LOUIS, 
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loo — The improper conduct of the emigrants m 1 8 1 ^^The French 
not sensible how much they owe to tl^e king for his influence with tht 
allies. 
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PART ¥1. 



PUBLIC SPIRIT, OPINIONS, Ac. 

THE book published by General Gourgand in Eng- 
land produced a curious eflect in France. It show- 
ed, how easy it is to circulate a suppressed woVk 
secretly; how much French vanity stands i» need 
of a prop, in regard to the battle qf Waterloo; and 
lastly, how much gra^i^ed the people are by an 
attack upon the Eqglish, particularly if that attack 
is mad^ on theijr military skill and bravery. 

A mpre ridipulous reyerie than that of Gonrgaud 
was scarcely ever published^ and particularly re^ 
specting th^ battle qf \Y^terlqO| ^qd the subsec|nen( 
piarch to PariSf 

As soon as tb^ bp^k came to Paris, it was fbrbid- 
den by the pplipe tp be sold; but, as the English 
papers ba^ mentioned bpth the man and h|s boo^ 
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tbonsands were waiting for it, and the few copiei 
that arriv^d^ were secretly, but rapidly drcnlated. 
They went from hand to hand, and it was thought 
a pions fraud to conceal the forbidden treasury* 

The book was more eagerly read> because the 
government had ordered it not to be sgld ; and after it 
was pernsed, the reader wondered why its circt^Iar 
tipQ was forbidden. It is in reality a work that 
merits only contemptt though the author does all 
in his power to spealc in praise of Baoqaparte, it 
seems as if it were impossible to do it in a manner 
that any nnpri^jiidiced person conld approve of; or 
rather, that any person, who was not prejudiced^ 
wpuld not consider as absurd. 
r It is very strange, that thpugh there are at least 
twelve acponpts of the battle of Waterloo, not 
any twp of them are alike; aiid there is so great a 
want pf resemblappe, that one would be apt to 
think that it was inteptionaU This we are the more 
apt tp suppose, since we know for certain, that both 
the (;hi^f details are defective in one important 
point, whic](), from * some circumstances, we think 
did not arise from accident, 

Thf cirf;umstance omitted, to which we allude, is 
concerning the arrival pf the Prussian corps uuder 
General Bulow. Both the main details meptiop^ 
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that this corps appeared as if nnezpectedly to the 
Gdmmanders, Baon^mrte^ it is evident^ pretended 
that be mistook it for Groachy^s army^ which was a 
thing impossible^ as an army always when advan-* 
cing to assist another, sends ordinary-men or estc^ 
Jhtte$ before, to announce its arrival; not one mes« 
seuger only, bat di&rent messengers, at different 
times, and by different routes. The being apprised 
before-hand, that a large reinforcement is to arrive 
daring a great and decisive battle, is almost as im* 
portant as the arrival itself; and all ihe French com* 
manders of armies had too much practice, and \\ 
knew their djaty too well, to nqg;lect so essential a /. 
part of it. Wq cannot therefore hesitate for one 
moment in believing, that Buonaparte was well 
aware that Grouchy*s army would not arrive, with<» 
out his having timely notice. That Buonaparte 
knowingly deceived bis army in this point, is be<» 
yond all doubt; jin his dispatches be takes no 
notice of it, but seems still to wish to keep up the 
belief, that he ^ally thought the Qorps of Bul^vir 
was the army of Grouchy. 

On the other bandj the duke of Wellington 
knew positively that the Prussians were on their 
way to assist him, a9d that they would arrive in the 
aftemooq* It is probahli tbiat he expected them 
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^atlier than they did arrive, but that is not the qncs- 
tion. The qtiestroii is a very simple, but a very im-r 
portant one. Did the Prossians arrive miexpectedr 
ly, of were they expected? The ans^veris, that the 
matterivas beyond mere expectotipn, it was certain; 
yet the details of the battle, without denying that 

• any information was ceceived before they came, 
leads one to believe or suppose^ that there was dq 
such previous information. 

Next to the Tact itself, that the receipt of the in- 
telligence was not noticed iq the dispatches, it is to 
he w6ndered at, that the ^mission has never been 
noticed by any military man. Dq they think that 
an army coming to a$sist ui^other in the day Qf 
danger, comes unexpectedly in sight like a flock qf 
sheep ? We cannot conceive how it happens, that nq 
notice has hitherto been taken of this : and the double 
omission leads us to doubt, whether many more im-» 
portant points were not forgotten to be mentioned, 
and consequently to doubt whether we have got, or 
ever shall get, any accurate account of that decisive 
battle. . 

The English general having gained the victory, 
was satisfied with his success; he never was ^ven to 
boasting,'in any of his dispatcher, and at that time 

^he had not any occasion,- Nevertheless, having rein 
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dered him josfice as to his modesty, it Is bat fair, on 
the other hand, to say, that there was a great dif- 
ference betn^een mautainiiig his ground, kn^wiBg 8 
reinforcement was arriving, or maintaining |t with no 
/Bac|i hope. The latter might have been rash, bat ^t 
pll evisnts wonld have been exceedingly brave. The 
former was not an act of bravery, but of necessity^ 
Tlie Prussians would have been deceived auf} cnt to 
pieces, had the English retreated when they were 
coming np« A retreat, therefore, t:nQwiT)g them to 
he near at hand, would have been the most ^onsunir 
mate treachery ; whereas, had they not been corar 
ing, it might have been wise, if not absolutely ner? 
cessary. So much for the difference of the conclur 
fiion concerning the duke of Wellington's perseverr 
ance in the one case and in the other; the omission . 
tof the information in the dispatches, be it intentional 
or not, produced important effects in judging of the 
duke^s conduct on that important day. 

To return to th^ publication of Gourgaud; ft is 
|he first, time^ perhaps, that ever a man pushed hi^ 
impudence so far as to say, that all the measures 
that supceecjed; were blunders, and owed their sue* 
cess tp.ch^nce^ and that all those that failed were 

wisely combined, but that they failed from casual 

circamstaii€es. 
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That one oj tyiro events ma; be deranged alto- 
gether accidentally, is possible enough ; bat that a 
leries of well-combined measures should fail on one 
side, and a series of ill-combined measures succeed 
on the other, without one exception, is, accordipgto 
the doctrine of chances, so nearly impossible, that 
no man in his senses would, in ordinary cases, ven- 
ture to make such a statement. We are Ceir, how- 
ever, from thinking, that General Gourgaud was out 
of his senses. He had to please Buonaparte and 
hb French friends, and he knew, that nothing that 
flattered their vanity, or tended to heal their 
^wounded pride, would be too gross for them to 
swallow. Gourgaud was right. He was not so 
unlucky as his master, for his well-contrived plan 
succeeded, and the French were delighted to fiod 
that their countrymen displayed great skill and 
courage, though they were beat; and that the 
English showed great want of skill, and not much 
courage, though they gained the victory*. 



* We havt always imagined, that there was a ravin that kept 
the two armies at such a distance, as to prevent the effect of grape 
shot from being considerable. Had that not been the case, the 
drawing up the army in hollow squares, would have been a fiital 
■leasure, whereas it was very soccessfuL Grape shot spreads so 
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' iThe absurdity of marchiqg to Paris followed the 
absurdity of the gaiQing the battle; that also soc^ 
(Deeded, yet the French think Gourgaud*s arguments 
are nnanswerable. They curse time and chance^ 
and peyer consider that one of the chanpes in the 
favour of Wellingtoii was their treachery to e^h 
pthep. 

The French were always at great pains to proffi 
that they were not conquered; their taste and mo- 
rality are of that Mature, that they think they are 
luuch }ess disgraced by having traitors amongst their 
pumber, than cowards. 

The insinuation th^t eviUmtuded persons bad 
^ot amongst the troops, and called out rai»t^e{ft#ij9eii4 
(save who can), originat<ed with Buonaparte; but it 
is the most absurd possible. Had such a cry been 
heard, the thing would have been well aathenti- 

snncby that, e^t six of seven bundred yards, tbere is &at one in sixteen 
that takes efTecti the rest striking the ground before they r?ach 
the ranks, or passing over their heads, excepting a few, perhaps, 
that may fall on the soldiers in the rear. 

At a small distance grafie shot is, on the contrary, terribUs, and 
the hollow squares most have been totally destroyed, had the cannon 
been brought close up, or within a small distance. If this is right, 
there was^^qtber omission in the detail of the battle; and the choice 
•f such 4 position did great honour to the duke of Wellington* 
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pated^ for many mast have. hevA it; bat that is ikot 
the case^ and Baenaparte only states it as a fcport: 
however, had it been so, why call them ilMnten- 
tioned, rather than cowards ? In a coward it woald 
have been natural Cowardice in a battle is not an 
act of reason, it is owing to the feelings, which be^ 
come too strong to obey either the will or the reason ; 
a n^an rqnning away in an army, is in far greater 
danger than one keeping his place or advancing. 
To suppose that they were not cowards, but traitors, 
is to suppose things approaching to impossibilities. 
First fof all, the villany and cruelty of the act, 
.would have been greater than can easily be con- 
^eeived; but then comes the question, how did any 
set of men introduce themselves into the army to 
effect such a pqrpo^e, and to th^ imminent danger 
of their lives, without any expected advantage? 

It is not worth while to contradict this report 
as merely emanating from JGfuonaparte, because it 
is well known he made no distinction betweep truth 
and falsehood, on that or oq aqy othe^ occasion, 
when a purpose was to be served; bat because the 
whole of the French people adopted that account 
of the cause of the army running away, as being 
most agreeable and most congenial to their mode of 
vindicating the national honour. 



That iwHole people aibtold gW^ (^redhr te^bat 
wis very imprbbiaWe, add 'even* impdissible, rather 
than to what was Very eVid^ttt^nd'nUtiirdli isalmtdst^ 
beyond belief; yet so* ft H*as. ' • 

When Goargaud^s aecdniit df the short cisimpaign^ 
airited in Parish they werA- t|nite delighted. They 
considered his 'assertions as positive trfkths, and his^ 
demonstrations as^ absolutely nnanswerable. 

After the battle^ the next thing that was to be 
proved was, that' Paris was in a situation to have 
resisted the English and Prussian armies, bnt her 
agents^ accidents; and treason, favoured the in- 
vaders, and Paris yielded; So that whether Boo- 
naiparte arrived from the south, or the allied armies 
from the north, they made themselves masters of 
tbe capital contrary to the wish and will of the 
many,' and hj the contrivance of a few, who, it 
seems, had always the means of managing £ihd sub^* 
daing the greater number. 

When the allies arrived the first time, in 1814, 
it was said that the most formidable resistance was 
made at Montmartre^ and that the cannonade was 
tremendous and destructive. On examining very 
carefpUy the north side of the mountain, which th« 
allies attacked,, no marks of destruction could !)• 
perceived, though it is covered with houses and 
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gardens nearly to tlte top. Do this bditg fenHaiked 
to di&reDt Parisians, at different timeSi they all 
agreed In one story, namely^ tlut every thing was. 
repaired or rebnilt. Well; btit it was observed^ the 
hottses and trees are old> and qo repairs tisible; to 
this the only reply gi?en was, that although they 
did not understand how that happened, it was un^ 
doubtedly true, that the allies destroyed nearly eve* 
iry thing** 

It appeared^ from pnttin^ all circnmstanCes to^ 
gether, that though preparations were made for a 
defence, none was attempted. That a cannonade 
from a distance was began merely to save appear^ 
ances, and that instead of Paris being betr^jed by 
negotiation^ it was saved by negotiation^ How* 
ever> as military glory is the only thing that rasis 
in the minds of the French, they could not recon* 
cile themselves to that idea^ and therefore accused 

* The telegraph, the first that was erected^ is on the top of that 
mountain, and it is usual for strangers to inspect it. The ssme 
mati who is there now, said he was in th» place when the allies at* 
tacked; and he gave nearly the same account a? others; but being 
well questioned, he admitted, that though but one shot reached the 
buiUing on which the telegraph stands, yet the business was sdOB 
over, for they were betrayed intoaeapitnlatton; otherwisCf ssU 
ibe telegraphiinaDi they wodd have hspd hard work* 
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th« officers who treated in their behalf, of having 
delivered them hound to the enemy* 

One might imagine that the French would feet 
that they had run a wild military career for very 
little purpose; that though their armies had al- 
ways fought well^ yet, that the Whole terminating 
6o disastrously, they would wish to forget, at least 
that they would avoid mentioning, the businessi 
but quite the contrary is the case: they are never 
so well pleased, and never so enlivened, as wheii 
they talk of their glory, and the victories dieir 
armies gained in every quarter. It is easy to per*> 
ceivethat they still long for an opportunity torenev 
their great projects, and it is fair to believe, that 
they have really the idea that if .frost, snow^ and 
accident, but above all, if treason, did not prtvent 
them, they could conquer the world. 

It is to be hoped, that an accident of somo tdrtt ^S 
a repetition of treason, which have so often inter-r 
fered in their affairs, will prevent them from agaia 
making the attempt, in which there^ ^n be but 
little doubt they would find themselves miserably 
disappointed. 

That the French haye forgot the miseries whicU 
th«ir exten$iy^ warfare; oceasioned, but that they 
reinember the. influx of money It was attended 
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with, and the pride that their conquests fed^ is very 
clear. The only misfortunes they seem to remem- 
ber, are those that took place after the allies entered 
France. , Their sons torn from them by the cmel 
conscription seem to be forgotten*, but when the 
bridge of Lodi, or the battle of Ansterlitz, or any 
gf their victories, form the snbject of discourse, 
their eyes glisten with joy for glory gained ; but they 
moisten not with a tear for the brave men that.w^re 
tj^a laid law. 

* An EnglishmaD, after viewing the column in the Place Van- 
dome, which is covered with bass relief representations of numerous 
. victories, cast on plates of metal made of the cannon taken in one 
campaign in Germany, estimated, that if all the human blood of 
FrHicbmen slain in that campaign were collected, it would more 
thflo litt the hollow case of metal, supposing tfaei-e were no stciM 
within the plates. If* then, there was subject for prido, what^tean 
lought to iWir ibr the loss of so many brave wen. When the £ng<- 
li^man returnjcd to his hotel, be wrote the following lines* addreesed 
li this column, the pride of Paris : — 

' - Adieu; thou bloody brazen column ! 
Never may I, tee tbee more; 
Though svulpturM o'er with great achicTemMits« 
I see thy iuside filled with gore* 

. ,v * « . • • 

Thrice three score thousand valiant heroes 
i 'fell* (hat ibott migUfst proudly standi 
AvauQt! sacb dear-bought hellish glory! 
dh let me leave this bloody land. 
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The national turn of thinking ia visible irom thf 
prints exhibited on the Boulevards and in the print 
shops for sale, which are most of them lithographic, 
and represent French soldiers storming forts, or one 
Frenchman defjring a great nnmber of the enemy^ 
who recoil astonished at his bravery, and snch like 
actions; some perhaps real, others imaginary; bttt 
in jail, the French hero or heroes have a look of 
Mvage contempt, that bids defiance to the enemy. 
The groupes of people who are always gazing at 
those prints, are constantly in a state of admiration; 
and one in particular delighted them, where a single 
wonnded soldier, with one arm disabled, is keeping 
off^ and bidding defiance, to an Austrian captain and 
bis whole company! with fixed baypnets, who seem 
to dread approaching the half-disabled bero« 
. More people rnn to tbeir doors and windows to 
see a dozen of soldiers pass, th^n to see the king 
with his two poaches, and all bis guards. This 
shows what sort of soldiers they want and admire. 
The former have some appearance of business, and 
imperial or republican daty; the latter, is merely 
royal parade, which they dqu't like* 

The examples of (iqurgaud's book, and of the 
English newspapers, show, that to restrain the preset 
in France is q( po i:(tility, ^i^Iess tl^e communication 
V 
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mtfa this Gomtry ii ioteiTnpted ; for ivbat cornea from 

' Eo^Iand on French affairs, ifi aioce earnestly sangbt 

after than what is printad in France itself, and^ by 

--one means or other, gets sufficiently into circnla-, 

tion to answer the intended purpose. 

There 'was a striking example of this daring 
last jammer, when a plot wa$ said to be formed to 
arrest the king and his ministers, and put Monsieor 
|iis brother on the throne. This plot was imagi- 
nary, hot stated as real in the. English papers. 
The Minerva, and other weekly publication3, took 
notice oi it, by way of examining or contradictii^g the 
reports; but it was strongly suspected, with the insi- 
dioQj^deiiignof giving them currency and pubUcifcy. 
Whatever was the design, it produced a very great 
effect. It was generally believed, that the tdtras 
bad really formed a plan to dethrone bis majesty; 
and the assel-tions became so positive, that Gene- 
ral Canuel, and several persons who had formerly 
been the most attached to the person of the king, 
were arrested, thrown into prison, and confined in 
secret. 

. Before such rigorous measures could have been 
taken with men of rank, and attached to the royal 
cause from the beginning of the revolution, the go- 
vernment must have given credit to the pretended 
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conspiracy: but, after a tedious detention in prison^ 
all the suspected persons were set at liberty, the 
judges employed to inquire into the businei^s, and 
to estamine theui, havibg declared that there was 
not any cause of accusation. 

The king's authority was at first despised in this 
affair, it was then exerted in a-ihanner not autho- 
rized by the charter, and contrary to justice and. , 
liberty; and all this was occasioned by articles in- 
serted under the bead of private correspondence in 
the English newspapers. 

This was ail supposed to be the act of the ultras; 
manusciipts were .circulated amongst persons who 
could trust each other, purporting to be the remon*- 
strance of Monsieur, to his majesty, or his com- 
plaint against the ministers. In short, matters 
went so. far, that it was imagined the king was 
afraid to exert his power; and this was done just 
previous to the elections, and the recruiting of the 
army. Many persons, and particularly the uUra 
royalists, thought, and plainly insinuated, that A 
revolution was on the point of breaking out. That 
they were disappointed, ia well known, but still, 
that has nothing to do with the cause; and .it is 
very certain, that had the press been free in France, 
so great an e$sct pould not h^ve been profduced b^ 
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means of articles in foreign Journals, So long^ as 
the press is not free, there will be writers who have 
art enough to do harm) without incurring punish- 
ment; but nobody will be found to answer thenii 
because, as was found by the answer to earl Stan- 
hope, the rihk ofi the reply is as gre^t as that of 
writing the original paper. 

There appears to be no middle way of governing 
•the discussion of oplniou. Either it must be left free,, 
subject, however, to regulation and punishment in 
cases where the matter is treasonable, libellous, or 
slanderous; or the liberty of the press, and all li- 
berty of speedy, must be prevented from being exer- 
cised, as at Constantinople. 

In Paris, the trials before the tribunals for writ- 
ings supposed to be against government, havi( been 
so numerous, that the public mmd was l^ept in coq- 
stant agitation; and in England, government has ge- 
nerally done more harm than good by prosecutions, 
which, though sometimes neceasary,^ ought never 
to be undertaken on slight grounds, o^ where there 
is not somethlug very nearly apprbaching to a cer^ 
tainty that conviction will ensue. 

As for entirely crushing public opinion, or bearing 
it down by the weight of power, that is impracr 
ticable in France. The only alternative, then, is 
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tb m^e wise regulations, and, permitting free dis- 
CQssidd, panish all those who are guilty of attempts 
either to injure the public peace, or attack, impro- 
perly, the characters of individuals. 

The French ministers, and particularly the mU 
nister of police, seem to have been too remiss in 
regard to the private correspondence. It originated 
in Paris; and the persons by whom it was carried 
dn were well known, yet there were no steps taken 
to prevent it; and irom that arose a plan of acting 
on public opinion from England, and by means of 
the English papers, so as to bring about a republic 
in France, like that of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

The plan was ibirmed in the beginning of last 
year, but the attempt was not intended to be made 
till after the departure of the allied armies, when 
every m^ans were to be used to give uniformity of 
action to the French people. 

The cries in favour of Buonaparte are not sp 
much from good-will towards him, as they are in- 
tended for showing a dislike to the present govern- 
ment, with which the people are highly dissatisfied. 
Not that they have any real fault to find with ths, 
king, whose moderate principles are geiieralty aK 
lowed to be such as^ are favourable to liberty, but 
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( becauae their vanity and self-lbve are taortified to 
< be ander a fainily that they treated 90 ill^ and swore 
\^ never again to obey. 

The known disposition of the powers of Snrope 
will probably prevent any adventurer from making 
an attempt on the throne of France. The moat 
practicable mode of changing the government tbeo^ 
is to turn it into* a republic. 

I'he ultra liber ales, as they are termed^ are very 
nnmerons, and they would prefer a republic to a 
monarchical form of government. They propose 
to begin by a proclamation addressed to all tbe 
powers of Europe^ stating, that \hey -will attack no 
other country, but they are resolved to regulate 
their own, without the interference of foreign in- 
fluence; and that they are resolved equally td be in- 
dependent, as they are not to interfere with the 
independence of others. It is supposed that this 
will have its intended effect. They will confess tbe 
error of the first revolutionists, who aimed at the 
converting the people of other countriesj and bring- 
ing them to their opinion. And as other nations 
profess principles of equity, they cannot well inter- 
fere; neither is it supposed that they will be either 
very willing or very able to do it. 

There aie someT'indecd, who are convinced that a 
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lepoblican form of government will not suit France 
long, but they think that by the time it is fairly tried^ 
Buonapafte^fi son will be of age to reign. 

Monsieaf de Caze^, then minister of police, wa* 
infoltned of this plat) in the beginning of last Sep* 
temb^r; but be made light of it, and said that the 
French government was perfectly secure. M. de 
Cazes, who is an able man, ought to know the dis-' 
poi^ition of the French better than most others; but 
then he knows also, better than others, hoV to con- 
ceal what he thinks. 

One thing that aippears strange enough is, that 
the king*s government is not defended by his minis-' 
ters with that energy and zeal that it might be by 
iften who have served under Buonapaiie, andiwho 
therefore know well how to cause a govcfrriment to 
be obeyed and respected. People talked openly in 
France, in the end of last summer, of a change of 
.dynasty; not as a thing that they wished; not as a 
thing that they expected ; but as a possible occur- 
reiice, on which they reasoned with perfect coolness, 
as if it was a change that might occtir in the ofdi-' 
nary course of events. 

In England, we sbotild be surprised to hear peo- 
ple conversing openly about the consequences of 
dethroning the king, yet, in Firarfce^ wher6 it is sap-*' 
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posed thai the liberty of speech is not near so greaC^ 
tfaej spoke of it openly* 

When the nnmber of persons who transgress & 
law becomes very great, the punishment of them 
becomes impracticable, and impunity is the eonse^' 
quence. Impnnity in transgressing one law, gives 
courage to transgress others; governments should 
therefore be very carefal that they do not make laws 
that are liable to be infringed opon by too many ibr 
them to be punished, as that sets a dangerous ex- 
ample. 

The meaning and apparent intention of the last 
change of ministry in France, are very evident; but 
the ultimate consequences are very far from be* 
ing so. To get entirely rid of foreign influence, was 
the apparent object; but;then it is to be asked — 
Does it not throw the king entirely into the hands 
of the ultra Kherales? The ultra liberaUs are^ as 
has^ been said, very nearly republican^. Now this, 
coupled with the plan that was communicated to 
'M. de Cazes, may expTain why he declined taking 
notice of it^ The change of ministry may be the 
first step towards a total (Change. One thing is very 
certain, that the stability of a government, as well 
a9 of a ministry, depends much on its being consi-^ 
dered as well established; and unfortunately it is a 
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iwery general opioion, and one not concealed, that 
the present government will not be of great dnra- 
tion. Even the vigoront govern inent of Buonapatte 
was undermined by his ministers, when they thongbt 
be was likely to fall; on the principle, that a servant 
leaves a falling family, though at the risk of being 
called " a master-leaver and a fugitive;" like iEno- 
barbns, when he quitted the service of the noble and . 
generous M. Antony. 

The influence of foreign nations^ though borne 
with great inipatience by the French, was neverthe- 
less, while the armies remained, sucb) that the true 
manner of thinking of the public could not be as* 
certaiued with much ceitainty. The Emperoc 
Alexander was best liked, but excited at the same 
time the most jealousy. Prussia, the most hated, 
but excited no jealousy. 

The French nation has flattered the Emperor of 
Hussia, and he has flattered it in return ; but those 
persons who understand any thing of the policy oi 
different countries, and the ambition of nation ««, 
foresee that it will not be long before there will be 
a coolness, and perhaps an open breaph between the 
two nations. 

France was, tiU lately, the first dation on the 
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continent, from its extent, its position, bnt aboviv 
all, from its superior civilization. It aims at be- 
coming so again, and probably will do, so^. In 
the ipean time, the Emperor of Rassia is the greatest 
monarch, and is looked np to by all the others, from 
one extremity of Europe to the other* This high 
sitnation he will endeavour to retain, while the 
French, if they are not deranged by some unexpect^ 
ed event, will endeavour, on their part, to regain the 
one they have lost. The two countries are too dis* 
tant from each other to engage in actual hostilities, 
but they will nevertheless become rivals and enemies 
either openly or secretly. Russia will not willingly 
take the second place after occupying the first, and 
Erance will have the same feeling; inconsequence 

* There are only two things, that we can see, to prevent this. 
Qneis, the subdivision of lands, of which we have already 8(K>ken 
at some length; the other is internal divisions, or revolutionary 
moveaieuts'in the country: for, as it is not likely that other nations 
will interfere in their internal quarrels, if they begin, they will re- 
duce their population aud power, as England did during the contest 
bfetween the houses of York and Lancaster. External war some- 
times gives strength to a country, and sisldotn depopulates it much ; 
whereas, civil contests, when the sword is drawn, greatly dimiitish 
,beth power and population , 
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of which, dlflereut powers Vvijl take part with tht 
rival nations^ 

. It would be absurd to presume to guess at what 
may be the consequence of a state of things entit'ely 
new; but it is likely enough|that England will join 
the interest of France against Rus^ia^ the ambitioii 
of which is more dangerous to England than that of 
France. 

General Sir Robert Wilson has been at gveat 
pains to show that Russia is ambitious^ and tha€ 
its views are directed to the conquest of some part, 
Or ^11 of the British possessions in the East Indies. 
In one instance he is right^jRussia is ambitious, but 
the great object of her ambition is directed, for the 
present^ to a very different quarter. ^ ^wti^, 

Ambitious nations, like ambitious individuals, have 
certain objects in -view, as paramount to all others; 
though, as times and circumstances are favourable or 
unfavourable, they are compelled to use the means 
jhat they find most conducive to their ultimate suc- 
cess; and sometimes^ events that threaten destruc- 
tion, are the most advantageous in the end.. 

Peter the Great traced the policy to be followed, 
and pointed out the object to be attained. That 
object was to make Russia a MAkitiME power. 
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- When that great monarch began td reign, Rossta 
bad no sea-port of any consequence, except Arch- 
angel, on a sea covered with ice a great part of the 
year, and in other respects too remote from other 
'European ports, to answer the great purposes either 
of war or of commerce. 

The city of St. Petersburg was founded, and 
Cronstadt formed into a sea port and arsenal, in or-» 
der to advance the great plan; but still, those were 
only steps of the ladder that was to lead to the 
grand object. 

The Baltic Sea is often interrupted by the frost; 
besides, it has but a narrow commuhtcatioQ witK 
the main ocean* 

To have a harbour or harbours on the open sea, 
•was Peter's view, and his successors have never de- 
viated from his plan. 

The navigation of the Black Sea, the possession 
of its northern shores, and of the Crimea, were fa- 
vourite plans, and they have succeeded ; but still 
tbe^ grand object is unaccomplished. 

Ihe Empress Catharine, not much inferior to her 
great predecessor, either in ambition or in abilities, 
saw that the time was not come, when she could 
attain the grand object. And the consolidation of 
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her extensive empire, the strengthening the sontherit 
frontier, and weakening her neighbours, was all that 
fthe could effect. 

Circumstances singularly favoured her endea- 
Tours. The Asiatic princes, on the borders of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, once formidable enemies, 
st^nk into insjgniBcance, and she hecaoie sovereign 
of thpse fine countries, which only, want civilization 
and the arts^ under, a firm governmetjit, to become 
the garden of the earth* 

The duchy of Coorland^ valuable for its conti- 
guity, was ^dded to the empire. And Poland, a 
kingdom once of great power and influence, fell into 
her grasp, with the assistance of Austria and Prussia, 
who knew not that they were destroying and break- 
ing down the great barrier of the north. Were 
they blinded by their ambition? or were they igno- 
f ^nt of what they were about? Those are questions 
difficult to decide, but now of little importance* 
The deed is- done. * Each; by taking a share, left to 
that once independent kingdom, little more than its 
uame!! . 

The French revolution, which has harassed and 
impoverished every other nation, after threatening 
Russia with destruction, has contributed more ta 
complete the grand plan of the immortal Peter, 
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than any event that even im^ination could have 
formed in idea. 

With the assistance of France as a friend, when 
in the* plenitnde of her power, Finland was wrested 
from Sweden, Thns that rival kingdom, which 
itsttids between Russia and the coast of Norway, 
was deprived of the best portion of her territory. 
The great impediment to the conquest of that king- 
dom was removed ; and it is evident that Sweden and 
Norway must become a portion of the Russian em- 
pire, before the great object can be accomplished. 

If France,4n her power and greatness, aggrandized 
Russia, she, by her fall, continued to do the same. 
. The Russian armies that had gained such glory 
under an emperor equally ambitions with his pre- 
decessors, and far superior in virtue and humanity, 
obtained peaceable possession of what i-emained of 
ancient Poland; and the inhabitants were happy to 
hail, as their king, the Emperor Alexander, who u- 
nited in his own person, such an assemblage of qoa- 
Kties of the good and the great, as had seldombefore 
been found either in a sovereign or in a subject!!! 

'Whilst those great physical changes took place, 
all of them for the advancement of Russia, some 
moral changes are also to be enumerated, that wilt 
facilitate the ultimate object of that nation. 
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The emperor Alexander stands personally so high 
in the eyes of all the world, and iiis power is so great, 
^hat Russia is at present unrivalled, and confessedly 

i 

the first power on the continent of £urope. 

The old dynasty of Sweden is no more. An 
alien, a stranger, and adventnrer, (though a man of 
merit), fills the throne; and France, which used to 
support that kingdom against Russia, is no longer 
able or willing to do so. 

Sweden, deprived of its best province, and of its 
best ally, with a stranger on the throne, and with 
diminished revenue, can no longer offer any resist- 
ance to Russia, now far more powerful than at any 
former period. 

To add to all this, and, as if it were, to pave the 
way to the completion of the plan, Norway has been 
unwillingly wrested from Denmark and united to 
Sweden; so that little resistance would be ofiered by 
tlie inhabitants either of Sweden or of Norway. ^ 

One more circumstance only remains to be re- 
corded. The modern practice of indemnifying so- 
vereign?, and transferring their subjects from one to 
another, makes it quite easy for Russia to occupy 
Sweden in a pacific and regular manner, by giving 
Charles John the present king, an equivalent in* 
some other part of the continent. 
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Against all this, there is bat one argument ^The 

Virtue and moderation of the Emperor Alexander. 
"But to that it is easy to give an answer. To ag- 
grandize bis country, is the duty taught Alexander 
from his infancr; and Finland and Poland arc 
proofs that he not only learnt the lesson, but that 
he practises it when he finds an opportunity. 

Russia^ in fact, will never be complete, till she 
gets Norway for her sea-coast. Norway and Swe- 
den are the proboscis of the great elephant of the 
north; and till she obtains themi she will not be 
(complete in her physical organization^ 

Sir Robert Wilsoij's fears for India are at least 
premature ; for, till Russia has ports on the open 
ocean, (for such the North Sea is), she could but gain 
little by any conquests she could make in India. 

The holy alliance may be mentioned as s^ barrier 
against this aggrandizement ; but the king of Sweden 
13 not a member of it, and yet Hamburgh is, though 
far inferior in importance. Why is Srveden left 
out? As to lasting peace, that \^ a chimera: an 
ideal future state of things, belied by the pas(^ which 
the history of mankind, from the earliest ages, gives 
ns every reason to believe can never be realised. 
One that certainly never will be realised; for thongb 
the intentions of the sovereigns might encourage 
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tfa^ idea, as Iranian passions and human interests 
retadain what they have always been, the thing is 
impracticable^ however desirable it might be^ and 
however pleasing it is in appearance. 

There has lately appeared in a Swedish jonrnal^ 
which is said to be a sort of demi-official antho* 
rity, an article directed against the holy alliance. 
Not hostile to its avowed purpose and principles^ 
hut intended to show, that it will not be durable. 
This circumstance shows^ that Sweden has taken 
the alarm already, at the formation of an alliance 
between sovereigns, to which she is not admitted 
as a party. 

With respect to the alliance itself, whatever is its 
aim, it was very artfully brought about. 

At first, neither England nor France belonged to 
the league. France was not invited to accede, asnd 
England, it is said, refused. The proposal came at 
a time, when there were no arrangements necessary 
to be made between nations; and to enter into a 
league in that manner, without any definite purpose, 
would falive been quite contrary to the usual conduct 
of the British government. 

What could not be brought about in that man- 
ner, was, however, done and completed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle* But although this holy alliance was thus 
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contrived to be connected with a. real trauaGtioo, 
there is still something very mysterions in it; for die 
whole of the real business there^ was to withdraw the 
army of occupation, after being satisfied with the ia* 
t^mal situation of France, and receiving security for 
payment of the sums of money that were doe. Bat 
the allied sovereigns were not contented wil;h Uiat; 
they perform the real business, and declare them- 
selves satisfied with the state of France: after which, 
as of a natural consequence, and merely for securiug 
themselves from the revolutionary movements^ they 
make that same country, which they assiMHlated to 

resist^ a party to a new alliance that same holy 

alliance from which she was before excluded, and 
from which England stood aloof. This association, 
which, from its very nature cannot he permanent, 
was published at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 1 5th of 
last November; and the following is an abstract 
of its contents, consisting of four distinct parts. 
. The first is a note addressed to the duke de 
Richelieu, by the representatives of the four allied 
sovereigns, in which they desire him to inform his 
most Christian Majesty, that they have carefoUy 
informed themselves of, and are perfectly satisfied 
with the internal state of France; that she has been 
faithful .to her engagements; and inviting his ma« 
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jesty^ in fatitre^ to join them^ and become a member 
of the alliance. This note is signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the foor'allted povrers^ and is dated 
at Aix-Ia4!!hapelle, the 1 at of November 1818. 

The second piece is the answer of the duke de 
Richelien, saying, that he had received his majesty*8 
commands, to testify his satisfaction, and acceptance 
of the-invitation to join the alliance. This is dated 

12th November, and signed Richelieu* 

The third fnece^ intituled a Protocol, states, that 
theolgect of the nnion of sovereigns was the peace 
oi Enrope, without any isolated or private ytews or 
intere^; and that, for that purpose, they will, if 
necessary, meet either in person or by plenipoteii- 
tiaries, when occasion may reqnire — the time and 
placd to be previously appointed. But when those 
meetings have for their object the interests of other 
stat^j not in the union, they shall only be held in con* 
sequence of the formal request of those states, with 
this express condition, that the state or states, whose 
afikirs are to be the object of the meeting, shall have a 
representative to assist at the deliberations. 

The protpcol, after stating the object of the al« 
liance, says, that the same is to be notified to all 
Buropean courts; it is then signed hjjive powers, 
(by their representatives). France signing as hav- 
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ing become one of the great powers belonging to 
the alliance. 

The Jburth piece, intituled a Declaration, is ad^ ' 
dressed to the whole of Enrope, stating the object 
of the unlon^ as contained in the protocol. That 

declaration finishes thus: *^ They will not cease, 

(the Sovereigns), to labour for the perfectioning of 
the work they have begnn; they formally acknow- 
ledge^ that their daty to God^ and to the people they 
govern, prescribe to them to give to the worlds as 
far as is in their power, the example of justice, 
concord, and moderation. Happy in having the 
power of, for the future, directing their efforts to the 
protection of the arts, of peace, and augmenting the 
internal prosperity of their states, and of awakening 
those sentiments of religion and morality, of which 
those unfortunate times have but tdo much weaken* 
ed the influence.** This is signed by the five united 
powers at Aix-la*Cbapelle, on the 15 th of November 
1818. 

Tbis protocol gave no satisfaction at Paris. The 
French conceived it no honour to be included in 
the alliance ; they even considered it as a disadvan- 
tage. It had the appearance, they thought, of keep- 
ing them, down by the assistance of their own go- 
vernment, aftet the allied armies were withdrawn. 
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It seemed to them, a league between moriarchs, for 
holding in subjection their subjects, and ran contre 
to their private plans. To say that it was not ap- 
proved of at Paris, is perhaps the greatest praise 
that can be besto.wed on it; but in fact, it was only 
a graceful way of terminating the meeting; for, 
from its nature, it is very unlikely to last, and 
it is in itsetf very incomplete. It should have 
stated, that the present boundaries of the contract- 
ing states were to rendain; that they were not to be 
extended; that the immense size of Russia, and her 
uniting the kingdom of Poland to her own gigantic 
empire, was a measure approved of; and that the 
possessions of England in the East and West Indies, 
gave no umbrage to the other powers. 

The very contrary, however, is known to be thia 
isase. The possession of Poland by Russia, is dis- 
approved of by all, except Russia herself, but more 
particularly by Austria; and the colonies and con- 
quests of England are universally complained of. 

There is not a nation on the continent that does 
not regard them with feelings of anger and envy, 
conceiving that England enjoys a monopoly, by the 
possession of countries that ought either to be in- 
dependent entirely, or equally divided aniongst thqi 
European nations, 
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France^io particular, remembers when she h«d 
richer possessions id both hemispheres, than ^gr 
land. It is yet hot 65 years since England bi^ no 
possessions in the East, except the smaU isi^pd of 
Bombay, and but 30 since France possessed St. Do- 
mingo, which alone sent her twice as mnch produce 
as all the British islands together. 

The paper wh*ich we bfive already given, on the 
ambition of Russia, was written and privately cir- 
culated in Paris; and shows, that all people are 
not blind' to the dangers that are gathering in tl^ 
north of Europe. 

The parties to the holy alliance have not conde* 
scended to explain why Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Naples, Bavaria, Wirtembui^, and the other iade- 
pendent princes of Germany, are exdaded from be* 
ing members of the holy league. ' They have under?* 
gone a sort of excommunication, that is not alto- 
gether in that spirit of peace and of justice, with 
which the protocol finishes, and with which its 
members profess to be actuated* 

That old gentleman (Time) will, however, soon 
show what is to be expected; but without waiting 
for his decision, from which thei*e can be no appeal^ 
we may safely say, that the French people consider it 
as a mere flimsy matter-of-course declaration. 
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Ia the mean time^ th% dake o£ RicheUeUi the mi-^ 
nister who was active in the basiaess^ who W|i8 ho- 
mmred with the order of the St. Esprit by his sove*- 
reign, for his condact at Aix-la-ChapeUe, fonad, that 
he had lost the confidence of his fellow sa^jects« 
that he was considered as actuated by foreign inters 
ests, and therefore not fit to be a minister of the 
king of France. It was a jealousy of foreign inr 
floeucey and not the election law^ that occasioned 
the rather more than necessary violence with which 
a change of ministers was e&cted; and the French 
seem perfectly right: the governor of Odessa^ ath 
send mt leave^ was not a fit person to be the prime 
minister of a king of France*. If France has erred» 
the sovereigns themselves declare^ that she has re* 
paired those errors ; that she should again resume her 
independent station among nations. She is then 
very right in doing that in reality, which, were she 
to admit of foreign influence around her king, she 
would only be doing in appearance and in namCf 

Whoever think that they can guide the French 
without Iheir perceiving it, will find it a mistakes 
and whoever think that they will submit knowingly 
to be guided, are farther mistaken still; France ha$ 
resolution and energy, she will assert her own 

* S€« tb<s Imperial Rasftian Almanacks 
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rights^ and it 16 necessary^ for the safety of Gurfife^ 
that she shoald do §o» 

W^ have in qnr oWn time seen how Poland fell 
by internal divisions, and external inflaence. Her 
fall' first unsettled the state of Europe. This is a 
lesson to all nations, which we hope dkey< will remem- 
ber; and if they do not presei^ve their independence 
thtough pride, let them do it through interest. 
^ The jealousy of Russian power and influence, be- 
gan * first when the Emperor Paul sent Suwarrow 
to the south of Europe; and both the French, 
against wh6m he fought, and the ^jermans, for 
whom be fought, united in that jealousy^ of which 
the unfortunate retreat of the Russian army was at 
that time a strong proof. He was betrayed by the 
Germans, and attacked with a ferocity by the French 
that they did not display on any other occasion^ 

The second occasion on which the French became 
attentive to Russian affairs, and jealous of Russian 
power was, when Buonaparte marched against that 
empire in 1813; but that was nothing in compari- 
son to what she has felt since the Ruasians have 
actually been twice in Paris. 

it required all the amiable qualities of Alexander, 
his mf>dei-ation, and even his flattery of the French, 
to binder the jealousy from breaking put^ though tbe 
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actnal danger tbat woold have be^iv tbe restlt^ 
united in its prevention. Then it was, that the 
jeialoasy, stifled throngh prudenoe, assnmedthe foror 
of approbation and esteem; bnt its metamorphosis 
lis bat momentary, it is founded npon the knowledge, 
tliat France and Russia are the two greatest powers 
on-lhe. cantitient, and that therefore they are natu** 
rally and necessarily rivals. France has a hatred of 
]Sngland, and a jealousy; but they are notgr(»inde4 
eo deeply as those against Russia, though they ar^ 
for the moment more apparent. 

The jealousy of England is naval and commer-' 
^ial, ifot military; but France is neither a naval nor 
a pQii)mercial oation by nature, by taste, or by dispo- 
sition; bat, to use her own favourite expressdon, she 
is ^^ eminently military.'' To military glory the na^ 
tion, and every individual in it, is alive; and aliv« 
in such a manner, that a rival in that line must he 
hateful. 

Previous to the revolution, the great distance, 'and 
the nncivilized state of that great empire, prevented 
the French from being jealous of Russia; but the 
case is now widely different. 

The schemes and ideas of Buonaparte are still 
dear to the French, as their wti*commercial system 
plainly proves; and, with regard to ^Russia, thej 
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feel nearly as be did. He well knew the fomet and 
avbition of that government^ and widied to make 
them botb eobsenrient to his own views^ mid the 
interests ed^ France. 

The king of Pmssia, wha had been so homiliaited 
and 31-treated by Boonajmrte^ is closely comiected 
with Russia, both by interest and gratitude. We 
may add also^ by a recent family alliance, and a 
personal frkndship between the monarehs of stSl 
longer standii^. 

We know not what to say of Holland, though it 
is a kingdom raised by the allied powers, and par* 
ticnlarly by England. Though the prince of 
Orange is nearly allied to the emperor, yet this new 
sovereign is not admitted into the holy league. If 
there is; however, any one power more interested 
than another in a continuance of peace, it is HdP 
land; and therefore, if one of the least powerful, it 
rwonld have been one of its most sincere members. 

If, however, there is any doubt respecting the 
sincerity of the holy alliance for the purpose of in^ 
suring a continuance of peace, it mu9t be greatly 
strengthened by observing, that Russia, Austria^ 
and Prussia, the three original holy members, keep 
up their military establishments to the full, and that 
too, in the midst of pecuniary embarrassmentsi em« 
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barrassmcmts, wbich are not to be reliered by atnkiii^ 
ftiods and calcnlations on paper, but by a relJqctiom 
of armies. Every sovereign knowv, that immense 
military establishments are bartbensome m theese* 
treme; that all other expenses are small^ compared 
with those incun^ed to maintain them; bat still th^ 
^U not make any dimination. ^ 

This is the more remarkable^ that the alliance 
might have suggested the facility and safety of a 
proportional reduction in the different armies. The 
forces would theii have remained proportionally the 
same, though Qumerically less. This plan was so 
evident, that it must have occurred. Why, th^, did 
it not take place? There, can.be only one answer 
to this queittoth The allies were so jealous of 
each other, and bad so little confidence in each 
other, that^ tbongh they would willingly combine to - 
read the riot act to the rest of Europe, they would 
not consent to become less prepared for warfare . 
tbediselves. 

This jealousy cannot, we think; ari^e from any ^ 
personal feelings. Perhaps never had sovereigns 
more friendship for each other, or more porsonai 
esteem, than the three of whom we speak ; but then; 
while they feel like men, they act like sovereigns^ 
They know^ that their interests are not all the ssm^, 
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ttnd are determined to keep in readiness for hostili* 
ties. 

England, a great naval power, and occasionally 
great by land, has, for the fir^t time, kept up an ar- 
my in the time of peace. Our army cost two mil- 
lions annually, during the last peace; now it cosU 
ttearly ten, yet England is one of the holy members 
of a peaceable alliance. 

France, the next and last admitted member, is 
preparing her armies with all convenient speed, 
and we may expect to see about two millions of sol- 
diers ready to give effect to the protocol whenever 
%here Ts occasion. 

Should the king of Baden, or the prince of Isen- 
burg, or bis holiness the pope, or some other of the 
nltras, be disposed to be troublesome, how easily 
will the iniras, with their two millions of gem'- 
d'armesj settle the bnsiness! 

We have every wish to contemplate the holy al- 
liance in the way that it was meant to be contemr 
plated, and then we might hope for the peace of 
Europe. We might hope to see ease and affluence 
restored; but while the sovereigns expend three- 
fourths of their dispqsable revenues on armies to 
keepi on the defensive, we caqnot look on it in that 
light. 
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It may perhaps be said, that the members of the ' 
alliance keep in a state of preparation, not from 
mutual j^alonsy, but from fear of some other power. 
Now, the very confederation, if it is really a confi- 
dential and friendly one, pots all resistance or dis- 
turbance, contrary to tbeir will, entirely out of the 
question. The allies can only, be afraid of eacl^^ 
other. They can only keep up their great military 
establishments through mutual jealousy, and there- 
fore it ift, that we ha^e no confidence i(i the declara* 
tioUiof the sovereigns who compose it. 

It might be a matter of curious inquiry to inves* 
tigate the means by which Britain, which at fir^ 
refused, afterwards acceded to the alliance. Was 
the nature of the league changed; or did the. manner 
of conducting the business regulate the conduct of 
the British government? 

Britain did not, it seems, like to take up the pen to 
sign adherence to a theoretical covenant; but when 
once the pen was taken up for other business, when 
once her hand was in, she had no objection. 

The . three originals who projected the alliance, 
and who began it, stand now on the same footing 
with the two who have since joined ; France, because 
it then could not, and England, because it then 
would not, become a member. 
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Some persons havie said that it is not jealonsy of 
each ather^ but of their sabjects, that makes the 
sovereigns keep np sach great armies; Imt this is 
libelling them in the most nnjast manner. 
• To begin with the emperor of Rassta, he has 
certaiol J no occasion. Never was a monarch better 
beloved by his people, nor did ever a monarch 
better deserve it. His chief difficolty seems to be, 
that he cannot improve the situation of the lower 
orders so fast as he would wish. Hb army of 
nearly a million, is certainly not kept op against 
his own people* 

As to Prussia, the people would be far better 
eontented if the taxes were lessenied, and the army 
reduced. If the king of that country keeps up his 
great army for internal peace, it is a wrong way of 
going to work. 

Austria may, indeed, have s6me motive for keep- 
ing np a formidable force, because her territories 
are scattered, loosely connected, and many of them 
badly disposed, particularly in Italy; axtd yet we 
believe Austria has made some small reductions in 
her military force, and shown a desire to carry the 
reform further. 

<■ France lost her army in the last troubles, and 
therefore is perfectly right in bringing it to a re- 
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8pectable sitnatioa. But what, perhaps, the rest of 
Europe does aot attend to, is^ that the coascriptioi^ 
which was abolished at the restoration, is agaio ia 
force; and that France, if shehad occainon to vfdm 
a great army in a cause that pleased the people^ 
coald have half a million of soldiers in a month. 

The military power of France most not be esti^ 
mated, as before the reyolation, by her actual army, 
but by her power to raise one. 

Of all the changes made in France by the revo* 
lotion, none is greater nor more important than 
the alteration of the recruiting law. Not the law 
only, for that may be ineffectual, or may be altered^ 
but the positive and tried facility with which A0 
army may be augmented. 

It was a secret feeling of the power that this 
gives to France, that made all ranks and partieff 
acqaiesce in the violation of the constitution, by 
the renewal of the conscription. 

As to the English army, it would be difficult to 
say on what account it is kept up so much higher 
than during the last peace. It costs more than the 
whole of the immense Russian army; but the dis*^ 
parity of numbers and of expense ought to convince 
us, that notwithstanding the victories we have so 
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gloriously obtained^ this »atl<m never can be pm^ma- 
pently formidable by la&d« 

In every view of the case^ we see notbtng in th« 
alliance formed at Aix-la-Chapelle, more than a 
mere declaration of what it would be well to do, 
without any evidence of serious intention for the 
performance^ 

The opinion amongst the best informed of the 
French, is, that Russian ambition will be dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe; but, at the bottom, it is 
evident that this opinion is founded on the rivalship 
of France, which aspires at being, what she had 
long been, (tillj^indeed, 1813), the first nation on the 
continent. 

Two circumstances have of late evinced, that 
though few only looked into the matter closely, yet, 
that the feeling was general and natural. 

When France was invited to join the allies at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, it might have been supposed that 
the circumstance^ gave great pleasure. She had 
been in a state of humih'ation, and that act appeared 
to raise her to her ancient and natural rank amongst 
nations. It might have been supposed, that France 
would have felt gratified or flattered by the circum- 
utance, bat no such thing; it was considered as a 
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matter of coarse, what mast natarsilly, and oaght 
to happen. The hamiliatiqa was never considered^ 
but as a mere temporary circnmstance ; and there 
were many who did not consider it as any thing 
more than as one of tho^e reverses to which warlike 
nations are always liable* 

There was, no doubt, in all this, a want of feeling 
of the real degradation of France, first, from having 
united all nations against her, by her unjust pro^ 
ceedings^ her having been subdued, and then for- 
feiting her word^ and being subdued a second time; 
bat the great cause was, that France felt as a great 
and powerful nation, and that nothing could keep 
her long in a depressed state. 

All nations could oiever have united against one, 
had it not been for some very cogent reason;' but 
the French did not see that; they think they have 
been ill-treated by other nations, but it never enters 
into their heads to think that they have ever used 
any one ill ; they consequi^ntly feel indignant, but 
not obliged: and so well was this matter under- 
stood, that, long before the allied armies quitted 
France, and when many persons thought it would 
be unsafe for them to quit it, a memorial or note 
was sent to the British ministers^ by a private Bri^ 
tish subject at Paris, to show that there would be 

Y 
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more daoger in continoing the occupation^ than in 
quitting it. Such was his opinion of the manner of 
thinking of the French* 

The memorial that was presented last April to 
the British cabinet^ said^ that whatever might be 
the views of diflerent parlies in France, the only 
way for the allies to do, for their own peace and 
safety^ was to avoid interference ; to withdraw their 
armies, and they would have nothing to fear. 

The manner in which France overran Europe io 
the beginning of the revolution, and kept it in 
•objection afterwards, may have inspired a fear 
that 18 not yet over; but that ought to be no rale 
of .conduct, 9ince there is no analogy between the 
situation of nations then and at this time. 

1st. France then had an enthusiastic energy^ 
which she has lost, never, probably, to recover; or 
which, at least, will not return, unless she is obliged 
to act in self-defence. 

2d. Other nations at that time thought that the 
French system of liberty would bring happiness, 
and therefore their resistance was very feeble. The 
soldiers did not fight with energy, and the peopk 
of the countries saw the French Tictorious. with 
pleasure* All this is now completely reversed. 
All nations know that their plans of liberty wers 
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wrong; that, instead of tn-inging happiness, tficy 
brought misery, and would do so again, were they to 
invade other nations^ 

3d. Id 17^3, other rtatiods, Germany and Holland 
in particular, were not nnanimonSj and France was* 
Now> Fraiace is not unanimous, and the ot}ier na* 
lions are> which is just the reverse. 

4th^ France then thought she could conqtier £a* 
rope> and reigti mistress over it; she tiow finds that 
to be impossible. 

Taking, therefore, a view of the whole, EilrOpe 
rnns no risk, provided France is Idt free in her 
inteHor; but if not^ the d^(?laratidn of the allies^ 
when they tobk tip arms in 1815, as well as th« 
inalienable rights of nations, will be violated, and 
France may, by being treated with injustice/ be 
rendered tinanimous and strong even fot offence^ 
for offensive operations are never so fonnidable 
as when they arise from a justifiable cause bf 
defence^ 

It is owing to the peculiar way of thinking of the ^ 
French^ that they are so difficult to manage and to 
be comprehended. While all Europe consider then! 
as fallen from the rank they held befo!^ the revo- 
lution^ they think, that, in consequence of tteason^ 
they hcrve only failed in their aim. 
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The difficulties with which the present king has 
to straggle^ are of no common natniie, neither are 
they of an ordinary magnitude. 

The present race of Frenchmen either belong to 
the revolntionists who murdered his brother, and 
expelled his family^ or they are the offspring of 
those men who did so^ and who have been reared 
in the hatred of the name of Bourbon^ a nanae al- 
most identified with their crimes, their .misfortunes^ 
and, finally, with their defeat and humiliation. 

The virtues of a prince of the house of Bourbon 
are not of that stamp that passes current at Paris 
in the present day. War, conquest, and military 
glory, are esteemed; but peaceable habits, and re- 
gard to religion, and to the esteem of other nations, 
by fidelity to engagements, are held in no sort of 
repute. 

The long contested question between divines and 
philosophers, wiiether moral principles arise from 
what eternal justice has stamped with the names of 
right and wrong, or from the laws and habits in 
which men are educated, has nearly been resolved 
in favour of the philosophers, by the French revo- 
lution. 

Were the divines right, morality would be im- 
mutable, and the principles of which it. consists 
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WDoId never change ; but in France they have change 
ed. To vioUte the oath of allegiance is neither 
thought criminal nor disgraceful. Ney and Laba* 
doyere are objects of admiration with many^ and of 
hatred and contempt with none^ in France. The 
same conduct, previous to the revolution^ would 
have been reprobated by all, and the persons guilty 
of it held in abhorrence and contempt. 

When, in May last, the loan of 14 millions of 
rentes was taken by Frenchmen, and twelve times 
as much subscribed for as was wanted, it excited no 
sensation of pride; and when it was discovered that 
the men who had subscribed so largely, were able 
to pay so little, tbey still did not become objects of 
contempt The public mind sets no value on any 
glory but military glory; it is quite indifferent to all 
others; indeed, so much so, that, comparatively, 
every thing besides is a matter of indifference. 
The present king is not liked, for the reasons 

given he is not admired, because his good qua* 

lities are such as are not valued in Paris; and he is 
not an object of fear, because it is well known he 
will never act with severity. 

When Louis arrived at first, in 1814, the manner 
in which he was called to the throne, by a deputa- 
tion from Jparis, gave his return to France somQ 
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appearance of good will. There might be people 
who thoHght the invitation was an act of necessity, 
but still, evcin if so, a])pearances were so kept up, 
that national pride was not wounded. 

The second return was verv diflei^nt; it bad all 
the appearance of coersion, and the vainest nation 
in Europe was humiliated in a manner of which 
there is scarcely any example, This humiliation 
was greatly augmented by the contrast between the 
conduct of the allies on the former occasion, and 
what took place in 18 1 5. No doubt, to draw a pa- 
rallel was unfair, but still it was natural enough. 
It was still more unfair t:o attribute th^ di&rence 
to the i^ing, who had no means of preventing it; 
but still, the association of that conduct with the 
return of bis majesty was unavoidable, and the 
feelings of the people towards bjin was a natural 
consequence. 

The French people should have considered that 
they h^d broken the first agreement, by the recepr 
tion given tQ Buonaparte pn his return from the 
jsland of Elba; bpt people hav^ tbeir eyes shut to . 
their own faults, and open to the punishment that 
follows, when that punishment is inflicted by the 
bands of strangers. 
TJJP vAVm were to blame ip not reclaiming, oo 
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their first entry into Paris^ those pictures^ and other 
objects of iaste and cnriosity, that had been carried 
away from them by forces for after that; the French 
considered the property so obtained, as having been 
given np and confirmed to them by the former pos- 
sessors* 

The English were looked upon as the primary 
cause, and Louis was considered as being the motive 
for the change of conduct The real motive was 
to show the consequences of a breach of faith; but 
as the affair was conducted, it appeared rather to be 
from a desire to punish the nation for the affiront 
given to the king, than from an intention to mark 
the feeling inspired by their own breach of pro* 
mjse. 

The circumstance of the king returning with a 
great number of emigrants in bis train, added 
greatly to the irritation; and the emigrants, by their 
absurd and viple^t poqduct, incre{^se4 the irri- 
tation. 

The French nation pretend that the return of 
Buonaparte was only seconded by a small number, 
and perhaps it was so ; but if it was pnly si:ipporte4 
by a small number, why did not the great number 
resist, and prevent the occurrence? Other nations 
coifl4 Qot cpnsider that as the act q{ a f^vr^ wlych 
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was aquiesced in by the many. HoM^^ indeed^ could 
it he conceived^ that a warlike nation^ that had 
overrun the greater part of Europe but a few years 
before^ and that had armies in Spain and , Russia 
at the. same period, would submit to a few thousand 
soldiers, and allow them to drive the king from his 
throne, and set an usurper in his place. 

Whatever the feelings of the French may be, there 
was but one way for the allies to look upon this.^ 
They could not but consider it as the act of the 
nation. Acquiescence on the part of the powerful, 
in the conduct of the weak, is equivalent to appro- 
bation of the act ; for it cannot in a brave people be 
supposed to arise from fear^ ^nd it pould not arise 
from coersion. 

Where were all those national guards, who mus- 
tered so strong, and put on so bold a countenance 
on the arrival of the allies in July, when the usurper 
arrived in the month of March? They were in 
Paris, no doubt; and had they been inclined to re- 
sist, the exile of £lba would not again have sat down 
quietly at the Tuiileries, 

It has been argued again and again, that the al- 
lies, in making it a preliminary condition that Louis 
should be placed on the throne, were fc^rcing him 
on the nation ; but nothing can be farther from the 
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case. If the majority wished to have prevented 
the arrival of Buonaparte^ that majority mast wish 
Louis to return. They must have wished that he 
had never been compelled to go away. The allies 

k a 

then did what was agreeable to the majority. Be* 
sides^ it is to be observed that Paris, though the 
capital of France, is not the ruler or the represent* 
9tiveof France, and that even, if Paris had been 
coerced, that was not coercing Franfee. 

Another case may be put: —Supposing the allies 
had arrived in Paris in time to prevent the flight of 
Louis, and the arrival of Buonaparte, what would 
have been the difference? . 

It may be said that the meeting, or assembly, held 
In what was (tailed the Champ de Mai, (which was, 
in fact, hpld in th^ Champ de Mars, in the month of 
June, so that it was a misnomer both as to time 
and place), altered the case: but that cannot be ad* 
mitted; or, if it did alter the case, it altered it in fa- 
vour of the restoration; for every thing done during 
the hundred days, was plain and open rebellion. 

If Louis had a right to remain, or if the allies had 
a right to protect him on his throne against a few 
mutinous regiments^ they had an equal right to re- 
store him in July to that throne, from which he 
bad been driven by those inutineers. 
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Much has been said concerning the want of faith 
and bononr in the allies^ in restoring Louis XVIII. 
to the throne of France after the battle of Waterloo. 
The basis of that accusation is the declaration that 
the allies made at Vienna, when Buonaparte first 
arrived in Fiance from the island of Elba, in 1815. 
The allies declared, in the mo^t solemn mautier, 
that they had no intention of forcing the Bourbons, 
or any other government on the French people, 
having made war on Buonaparte only, and not on 
the nation. The answer made by the duke of Wel- 
. lington was, that the only thing left for the chambers 
tP do, was to proclaim Louis. 

It has since been asserted, and not contradicted, 
that when the English and Prussian armies ap« 
proached Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. was made the sine qua 
non, or the indispensable condition of treating with 
the commissioners sent from Paris to mAe pro- 



At first sight, this appears to be a tiolatlon of 
the declaration made at Vienna. It has been so 
represented ; and as, unfortunately, those who have 
force and power in their favour are seldom ^t much 
pains to U8e argument, nq answer has b^en made 
to the assertiopt 
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Were the answer merely to appease a few male* 
contents in France^ it would indeed be of no import* 
ance to give any ; bot the matter is very di^erent* 
The real case is:.^ 

I, That the world at large thinks, that force has 
superceded justice, and that the allies, who are in 
fact the greatest sovereigns in Europe, have forfeited 
their word of honour^ and broken a solemn pro- 
mise. 

3. That France has been treated with injustice, 
and is oppressed. 

3. That had France not been deceived, the allies 
would not have conquered her, 

|t is vain to ei^pect any permanent peaoe in Eu* 
rope, if these statements are to be believed; and it 
is ther^ore of the greatest consequence to all par- 
ties, that they should be contradicted in such a 
manner as to produce conviction,; and, in order to 
do this, we must begin by inquiring the meaning of 
not interfering in the government of France, 
. In order to do that, wq must consider how mat- 
ters stood at the time when the declaration was 
made. Frianpe was under Louis XVIII, who had 
been called to the throne in 1814, and who had 
ruled according tp ai charter or constitution agreed 
ypoQt P^opap^rte, with a few rebellious soldiers. 
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invaded France^ and the population of the country 
taw that? invasion with dismay and disapproba- 
tion. As the invader approached the capita], the 
miKtary joined him, and the people remained the 
terrified and tame spectators. Louis, abandoned by 
bis troops, sought safety on the frontiers, and all 
that passed in Paris, and in France, during the short 
time between the arrival of Buonaparte and his fall, 
coald be considered in no other light, than the re- 
Tolt of the soldiery against the governments The 
French nation at large took no part in it, but rested 
inactive and astonished, submitting to force. 

The declaration that the allies had no intention 
of forcing the Bonrbons on France, or any other go- 
verment, never could imply that they meant to as- 
sist in dethroning the Bourbons, which indeed was 
all that they refused to do. Will it be pretended, 
that the allies were bound to wait looking on, till 
some new farce of election was played off by tBe 
very men who had assisted the military and Buona«« 
parte; the very men, who, though not numerous, 
had i^urped a temporary power over the nation? 

This subject may be argued many ways, and all in 
favour of the honour of the allies. As for example : — 
In 1814, the French nation on one side, and Europe 
pn the other, came 'to certain agreements, the French 
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havingy^n a voluntary manner, invited Louis to the 
throne, who left England in conseqnence of the in- 
vitation. Twelve months had not elapsed, when 
Buonaparte and a number of conspirators debauch 
the army, and place Buonaparte in a situation to 
renew his depredations on Europe. Europe had, 
for twenty years, been grievously annoyed by France ; 
but all had been forgiven, and would have been for- 
gotten, had Buonaparte not returned. Suppose the 
allies had con^e in time to stop Buoiiaparte, before 
he reached Paris, must they have considered it as 
necessary to call on the nation to decide, whether 
Louis should remain the king? Certainly not; and 
nothing in fact happened after his arrival in Paris, 
that made that necessary. Force,, and force alone, 
had ruled over every transaction, from the arrival of 
Buonaparte till his defeat. To have recognized the 
acts that were passed, would have been to recognize 
the right of the military to govern France,, and dis^ 
turb the peace of Europe, 

The only way not to interfere in the government 
of France was, to bring bs^ck the king whom the 
nation had chosen the year before; and whom a 
faction, a set of conspirators, had driven from the 
throne. It would have been interfe;ring in the go* 
vemment, had the allies refused to let Louis return. 
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That would have been joinidf^ the insurrecftiori, and 
the nation would have had good Cause to complain 
in such a cases. 

The French nation at large, tias always disavowed 
having given countenance to the return of Buona^- 
parte^ and, when summoned to setid deputies to the 
pretended national meeting of the Champ de Maiy 
notwithstanding all the etforts made hf those who 
were in power, not above one-tenth of those sum- 
moned were present«^ Out of about 30,0OO| there 
were about 2000. Was this a national representa^ 
tion? Had it even the semblance of one? 

'The allies cobld not foresee exactly in what 
wayj and under what particular cifcumstaneea they 
would succeed in subduing Buonaparte $ sidd wheik 
they declared they made war on Buonapatte only, 
it is dear they meant on him, his adherents^ ati^ 
supporters; for nations cannot make war on an it- 
sulated man. The man means and includes all 
those who assist him, and cannot mean otherwise^ 
therefore all those who assisted, were to be con- 
sidered as rebels, and it would have been strange 
indeed, to have recognized those, who were but a 
few in number, as being the French nation, ot t^ 
presenting the French nation, or expressing its will. 
Had they done so, the nation would have had s^ 
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rious reason to complain; yet they mnst either do 
so, or bring back the king; They had no alterna- 
tive. Those who have misrepresented the allies^ 
and accused them of going from their express pro- 
mise, either through inadvertency or design, omit 

the consideration, that if they had said Here w€ 

are; Louis, whom you chose last year^ is at Ghent; 
Buonaparte is defeated; choose whom you will for 
king, oiily not Buonaparte, nor any of his family* 
First of all, to whonl was this addressed? — ^The very 
adherents of Buolaaparte, against whom they had 
taken arms; for those who joined him in Paris^ 
were just to be considered like those who joined 
him on the road. That would have been sanction- 
iug the very insurrection they aimed to put down, 
and would have been putting it in the power of a few 
rebels to dethrone the lawful king. The nation 
might then have complained with reason, of an in- 
terference in the government. 

We should be glad to know of any example in his- 
tory^ 'tvhere a sovereign or sovereigns, when obliged 
to take arms and use force against conspirators, 
after having got the better of them, treated them as 
equals* 

The supporters of Bnonaparte were indeed so 
2 
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well accJinaiDted with stage tricky and ccmnterfeitiitg 
kiiigs^ representatives, and nations, that, at a sort 
of masquerade, called the Champ de Maiy a fresh 
sanction had been given to all the proceedings ; but 
this raa$que did not alter the countenance that was 
under it The rebels were rebels still, and were 
not the representatives of the French nation. 

It has been said, that the contributions laid od 
the French nation are unjast if the French nation 
did not roake the war, and if it was only Buonaparte 
and a few of bis adherents. To this we answer, that 
necessity compelled the allies to take the field in self- 
defence. They were not free age&ts; great expen- 
ses had been incurred. The conspirators, who oc- 
casioned that expense, had not means to pay, and 
therefore those who were not to blame were com- 
pelled to pay. In short, they had paid; the money 
was already expended; and the allies did not demand 
more than one-half from the French nation, being 
willing to bear the other half themselves. England 
alone expended 1,500,000,000 francs, and France 
was only called upon to pay 1,700,000,000 francs. 

There was nothing optional: those who did the 
evil could not repair it; and therefore the others 
must. We should be glad to know, whether the 
1 
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Ijlies fioiild^ in justice td their own snbjects, have 
yielded mote to Ffaiice. It is to be disputed^ 
whether they have not yielded too mncb. 

The French nation at large is to be pitied^ as any 
nation is, when a greater part of the popnlatioti is 
cotilpelTed to siiffer for the act of the smaller; hot 
snrely it is still more hard, when a nation is com* 
pelled to pay for acts committed by the smaller 
portion of another nation. 

There is some difference betW'een paying on an 
emergency, and after it is over. The allies paid 
daring the emergency from necessity. The French 
are paying after it by arrangepoient; and it appears 
harder, and the snm greater: but let ns examine the 
case, and compare it with others ..^The extent of 
France and Contributions** 

We scarcely suppose, that the systetp pufstted a^ 
Constantinople now, or at Rome in the decline of 
the empire, are to be considered as existing^in France; 
and that janizaries or pretorian guards are to re- 
present the nation, and elect dr dethrone monarchs. 
At leait, we do not think it is to be expected, that the 
allied sovereigns are to be the first to sanction such 
an innovation, and to treat with such military. 

A French writer says, that by means of the tele- 
* Sec Note 9 in the Appendix. 
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graphs, and 8om« gem d'armes and emissaries of ths 
police^ established oa the maia roads, whateyer fao 
tion gets hold of the reins of goveracnent, can role 
France. 

A maoy says the writer, or a f?w men, establisb 
themselves in the seat of governoieot, and their aor 
thority. is submitted to throughout France. Paris is 
become for France, what the seraglio is for Tuiicey. 

The French nation disclaims the unsoccessfol aad 
iinprfnci|>Ied attempt of Buonaparte. It was, say 
the people at large, the work of a few; if so, why 
l^en, the expulsion of Louis was the work of a few; 
his return was only opposed by that few, and those 
who brought him back, were only complying with 
the will of the many. Had tbe allies insisted on 
placing Buonaparte's son, his son-in4aw Beauhar- 
Bois, the duke of Orleans, or anyotfaer person on the 
throneof France, then they niight have been accused; 

but they only said to the few '^ Here is your kiogi 

you are rebels, submit yourselves to him.'* 

There are those who think, that a new election 
should have taken place. Tbe French have been 
so much accustomed to all sorts of theatrical exbi^ 
bitions, tragedy,^ comedy, and pairtomime, that elec^ 
tions, oaths of fidelity, submission one day, and re- 
volt the next, are become customary ; they axe far^ 
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shionable, and it is not well to dispenfie'wifh wbat 
is fasbioftable. The mock election at the Champdi 
Maty (beld unluckily in the very unfortunate month' 
of Jane), was not yet forgotten ; £ind a repetition in 
the beginning of July would have made a graceM 
finish to a very gracefarpiec^ of business: but tins 
was ull^ for the altiies were in fact at thegatdsbf 
Paris, and no election eoukiliave been uninfluenced^ 
no electiioa could have been free.^ Had the absurd^ 
the unfair, and unmanly farce of choosing a king been 
vepeated, Louis XV1J{. must* have been chosen^ 
and tbeallies would have had the disgrace of flatter'^ 
iog the vanity of rebelis who deserved severe cbas* 
tisement, and of aiding to humiliate a sovereigi^ 
whom-emidiftct deserved praise. 

Werhaveimly this more to say: ..^The 'allies ivere 
not placed in a siti^ation they had chosen, nor one that 
they had distinctly foieseen. They only had made 
war on; Buonaparte and those who assisted him. 
That done, tbejr found the king of France out of his 
palace, and the rebels within it ; and they, in reality, 
did no more against the freedom of France, in con- 
ducting him back, than they would have done, had 
they arrived in Paris, before Buonuparte, and pro- 
teoted him in remaining in his palace. 
^ Buonaparte aiad his supporters were the first rfite 
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jiigglersan Europe. We have spokea of masqae^ 
cades; the whole of his short reign^ on his retarni was 
nothing else, and deserved to be treated as such: 
and if the allies were to blame, it was for pajing 
any attention at all to those jugglers* But the livei 
of many were at stake, and they knew that the po« 
pulation of the great city of Paris was at the dispo* 
sal of the jugglers. Humanity spoke, and they 
condescended to tpeatj where they had full power 
to command. 

Such are the rights of the case, but it is not here 
the place to argue about rights. The business is to 
show the manner in which the people feel with re- 
spect to those transactions, and the truth obliges as 
tojmy^ that they feel hurt, and think themsdives in- 
jured, harshly treated, and oppressed. It is not the 
qaestion of rights, but of feelings, that we have to 
consider; and, having shown that the Parisians are 
not justisfied in the way they feel respectiag tbe 
manner in which Louis was restored to his throne, 
we must allovf, that there are several things that 
make their discontent in some degree excusable, 
or at least natural. . 

National pride is a national virtue^ and the love 
of .independence is commendable in a high degree. 
England and France have been rivals for ceotorics. 
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and the battle of Waterloo, by it« brilliant ternu- 
nation^ pat an end to rivalship in a most decided 
manner, for at least a considerable tinde to come. 

An English general became in consequence the 

mkr orer the prond city of Paris, which, for a qnar* 

ter of a centory, had aimed at becoming the capital 

of Enrope. By some nnlncky circumstance or 

awkward arrangement, he was personally engaged 

jtt taking away, by something like force, the pictures 

and other works of art, from the Louvre. As none 

of those had been stolen from England, the em*" 

ployment of English military men to take away 

what should have been delivered up, seemed to be 

something like gratuitous insult. That it was not 

60 meant is probable; but in matters of feeling, apt 

pearances are often of more importance than realii> 

ties. 

If the understanding was between the govern-* 
ments, that the works of art were to be restored, 
they should have been given up. It would have at 
least been more gracious, and in every respect more 
decorous, had the act been voluntary. 

It had not only the appearance of a triumphant 
display of power, bnt it appeared to be ^n^ after* 
tfaoogbt* A restoration never contemplated till th^ 
army of France had retifed behind tfa^ Loir, and 
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Paris was enfiraly in the poWer 6f feFelgnen. 
Whether this was so or not, we have not the meani 
of determining; but th^t it had tnch an ^)pearance 
is very certain, and that it was so interpreted by the 
French is eqnally certain, thoBgb the restoration ia 
itself was highly proper. 

The pnnishinents of Marshal Ney and. Lajbadoyer 
were also acts of an ofiensive apd eqmvocal natore. 
Both of them, and many more deserved to safer, 
but -a Cfeaty had been ^ made and acted ufion, by 
\i4iicb, re^istanceto the restoration of Ldriis was put 
an end to. He had entered peaceably in conser 
qoence of tfaatj and though it is possible thi^t he 
nerer intended to confirm what the military chiefs 
promised, or were believed to have promisedi it is to 
be lamented, that any thiqg resembling duplicity, 
mental reservation, a change of purpose, or a breach 
of faith, should have taken place. That the tran- 
saction bad nothing open, clear, or ^explicit in it, 
must be admitted, and it is not sufficient, that ho^ 
Bonrable men, when they are in power, should be 
able to prove that they did not. do wroilg. Their 
conduct should be.such as tt> prevent imputation or 
even ^papick>n. 

.All those 'Qtrcamstances added together, have left 
4JI impression on the fi^inds of the French*, wbick it 
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19 impossible tn&w to remove, and thej eohsequeotly 
lose no opportnnity of showing how much they hate 
England. As for the king he gets:.^ 

• ••••••• ** Mouth-honoury breath, 

Whick the poor soul wpuld faia denji but dares not.** 

The curses, both loud and deep, are reserved fbf 
England, followed by the hope that a day- will conae^ 
and at no distant period^ when there will be an op« 
portunity of revenge*; 

The influx of money during the reign of Buopa* 
parte, and the drainage of it by the army of occu* 
pation, were other sources of discontent; and the 

* When individuals thiols themselves at liberty to speak, they 
ure not slow to declare, that France alone is able to cope with nH 
the firmies of Europe. That they were betrayed both in 1SI4 ^nd 
a 81 5; that they were not conquered; and that' they will soon be 
able to take their revenge, particularly .of England and Prussii^ 
The wild and iinpudent publication of Gourgaud delighted them. 
That General says, in particular^ that every thing done by the FFench 
at the battle of Waterloo, and previous to it, was wise and well* 
eombinedy but that by chance they all failed. That the duke 6{ 
Wellington committed innumerable mistakes, but ti;i>at, by chnnce^ 
all succeeded. And finally) that the marching tQ. ^^ris after thfe 
battle, was the e'^^treme of madness, for that tbey might btive apti* 
cipated destruction. Chance again made him completely succejM^ 
ful* Such nonsense shews the disposition of the French publio. 
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French^ who are very ready to caleolate in tlelr $»vr8 
favour, never considered how they had pillaged 
other nations, and trampled on them when tbej 
had the power. 

The numbers of wealthy English who went ta 
Paris, (where the most brilliant equipages wef« all 
£aglish» the theatres and public places crowded by 
English), and the affluence they displayed, aci<fed not 
^ little tQ the irntiilion of those f<^Ui)gs, which disr 
appointed ambition, wounded vauity, aa4 ^lf*lpve 
inspired. 

It the Freiiich, who were trained to hate the honse 
of Bourbon and the English nation, knew no bounds 
to their displeasure, the emigrants who retiimed 
with the king, were not better disposed after the 
hattle of Waterloo. 

The king had trusted too much to them on his 
first return; thev h^d behaved insolently to the 
people, and used their power with great imprudence. 
Had this not been the case, Biionaparte probably 
would have met with a different reception in 1815. 
Xbe conseouence of all this was, that those men 
were no longer trusted; and they now are more 
exasperated against his majesty than any set of men 
in the kingdom. 

On all sides, the king is beset with difficulties, 
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^^^' WkA be has in truth no safety and no resoorce but in 
ri- adhering steadily to the interests of France; bnt 
:i!:^ even there he has a great many difficnlties to en* 
counter. The charter, which is the compass by 
1)3' which he is to steer, was drawn np hastily, and is 
)ipi neither accurate nor complete, as we have shown 
ic^ when we treated of that part of our subject. As to 
lii,^ the laws, they are left as they* were under the des- 
^r^ pot Napoleon, iind therefore not founded on the 
charter, nor in conformity with it. Again, all the 
prefects, all the mayors, (and tliey are above 25,000 
in number), are so many petty tyrants, who rule in 
their districts as they please, and who neither care 
for the charter nor the law*. 

The judges in the courts are little better instruct- 
ed in their duty, and the juries are absolutely at the 
command of the judges; and, amidst all this mass of 

* The mayors assume the right of making what laws and regu* 
lations they please in their various municipalities, some of them of 
the most ridiculous nature. The mayor of Lyons^ for instance, took 
on himself the power of regulating the breadth of tulles^ a specie^ of 
fine ornamental gauze. He might as well have regulated the co* 
lour of stockin^s^ or the size of men*s hats: and as there are twelve 
mayors in Parif, there might have been twelve sizes and forms «C 
hats ; so that the quarter of the city in which the article was mads;^ 
might have been known from the form and sise. 
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^coniVlsioBy the royal aathority i$ either openly de- 
fed^ or secretly evaded^ to the infinite distress and 
inooDvenience of the subjects at large. 

From all this^ real distress, discontent, and heart- 
bnrnings are occasioned, which, among a people 
accastouied these thirty years past to changes in the 
government, makes them look forward towards 
sncb an event for relief from the ills they bear, 
though they may, in so doing, fly to others that 
they know not of. 

There is a considerable change since the year 
18 1 J^ in the manner in which the Parisians com- 
mmifcate with each other, and with strangers* 
About two years ago, whatever might be their con*- 
fidence or intimacy, they conversed with great re- 
serve on political subjects, and wonld not yentnre 
on any thing inimical to the reigning goverttineot. 
Bnt lately it is quite different, and they speak with 
very little reserve. What the change is owing to, 
it is not easy to say positively^ bnt it has taken place, 
and we think we have explained the cause. 

It was very natural, finding, the ultra royalists 
openly defied government, ♦ and went so far even 
us. to address the allies, to persuade them to con- 
tinue the* am*y of occupation, and did so M^itb im- 
punity, that people should despise a government 
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that wanted either the n^isdom of the pawer to pa* 
Iftish such treasonable practices. 

In every country a government must show that 
It has the tn^ans df making itself be obeyed, and 
that it also has the will ; otherwise it must Inspire 
eontemptf instead of respect; but in no country is 
this so much the case, as in France; and it is an 
uufortunate truth, that the present government 
has not displayed that uniform energy that is ne« 
cessary. 

When a government is once known to be vigo** 
rous, it meets with obedience without exerting 
rigour; and, on the other hand, when it is supposed 
to b^ fi^bl^ M irresolute, there is scarcely any de- 
gree of rigour that will command obedience. 

When the earl of Peterborough was banished 
from England, in the early part of the reign of 
George I. he wrotQ his Spirit of a Patriot King; and 

in that work he says " That vigour was necessary 

in a king of Prance; and that the first time that a 
king who did not make himself feared should sit oa 
the throne^ the French would cut off his head, as 
we did that of Charles I.^ Hdw exact his lordshif) 
was in his Estimate of the French character, we 
have seen. The unforUinate Louis XVK wa^the 
first kiAg whosi^ character leant to the side of 
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indulg^ioe, approacbiog to weakuess, and wbosa 
goTernment wanted entrgji aud we know what 
was his fkte. 

One of the circumstances that gave Buonaparte 
the greatest advantiige in ruling France, was, that 
his merciless disposition was well known. No one 
durst presume to give the least ofience, for the pu- 
nishment was prompt and certain. Louis XVIIL 
excites none of that terror, and be of conseqoence 
has not been ol^eyed in the same way. ^ Perhaps, if 
Buonaparte could, by any miracle, be made to per- 
eonate the present king, but still remain in full pos« 
eession of all bis own abilities, energy, and despotic 
disposition, he would find that he could not exact 
the obedience be did, when he appeared in bis own 
likeness. A disposition to submit, and fear to dis- 
obey, go together; and where the latter is not, the 
former will be but weakly felty and for this there ap 
pears to be only one remedy. 

Instead of the personal character of the monarch, 
let the constitutional law be always attended to, and 
there will bean end of the diflliculty. Had Charles 
]. and James IL adhered to the law of the land, 
and. governed according to Magna Cbarta, they 
would have been obeyed, instead of the one being 
beheaded, and the other dethroned. Beth Charles 
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uiilr Md James were occasionally very despotic and se« 
]or vere^ bnt then tliey inspired neitlier fear nor respects 
for tliere were intervals of indalgent weakness. Bat 
since the revolution of 1688, since the kings hafe 
governed by a constitutional charter/ obedience 
does not depend at ail on their personal cha- 
racter. 

Louis of France has only to take the same me« 
Ihod^ and he will find the same result; but other* 
wise, it is very much to be doubted whether he can 
obtain that obedietice which is necessary to preserve 
the government in a state of safety, and keep tiie 
nation in a staterof internal tranqnillity. 

It is, no doubt, very difficult to get rid of habits 
of acting, and ways of thinking, that have prevailed 
fl*om infancy to mature years; but difficulty is not' 
impossibility^ and pains should be taken to comply 
entirely with the nature of a constitutional and re-^' 
presentative government. 

What is the meaning of all those royal ordon- 
nances that have the force of law, without being 
law, and that are issued on all occasions? If they 
are disobeyed, what is the king to do? By the 
constitutional charter the person disobeying cannot 
be ptmished. . If, then, he appeals to the law, and 
the courts aet. properly, he will resist his majesty 
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with effect, and discredit and disrespect will be t^ 
qonseqpeoce. 

»' What is the meaning of the king signing con^^ 
tracts of marriage between distinguished j^ersonsr 
Is it a rights or is it a favoar? If it is considered 
as a right, it is contrary to the charter, and the 
thinking it a matter of right is an error. If it is a 
matter of favoar, it should be done as a matter of 
fevonr, and more seldom and sparingly. It appears, 
however, to be neither the one nor the other, but a 
paltry imitation of the former prerogative c^ the 
kings of France. It is something like Buonaparte 
keeping up the mock ceremony of a eoart at th& 
island of Elba. 

I In former times, the kings of France were slaves 
to ceremonies and receptions at court ; for as all power 
l^ged in them, they were continually besieged by 
courtly soppliapts. Bnt whatisthe meaning now of 
the eternal bustle of ,a court teeeiving gentlemen in 
the morning, and ladies in the evening, to the great 
annoyance and inconveniency of all concerned, to 
the interruption of real business, and the ide&truc^ 
tion of all quietness and comfort? 

, The kings of England live like private gentlemenf. 
e;Kcept for a few hours once in the week, or every 
second week ; neither they nor the persons about 
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court, av0 aimoyed with useless ceremony ev^ry day, 
as in France. This continuation of the modes of 
the ancient court is also an unworthy imitation. 
It was necessary, when the king was the centre and 
the source of every thing.; but even then, living as 
they did at Versailles^ there was not that eontinaal 
bustle and ceremony, that there is n^w at the TuiU 
leries. 1 

What, again we may ask, is the meaning of the 
great number of military about the palace } If tb»f 
are for defence and protection, they are too . few* 
If they are to serve only for the presecvatioa of 
order^ thej are far too many* 

The same question may be a^iked about the aoi*. 
fnesoas escort that attends, th^ king when he rides 
out to take the air^; hnt more particularly as to the 
sort of troops of which that escort is oo»posed# 
Light cavalry might be very well, but to see cai« 
rassiers, with steel plates on the back and breast, 
as .if they were going to actual battle, is absurd; 
and as no peoplb ia the world see the absurd and 
ridiculous more quickly tjian the French, it is very 
ill advised, and has an effect that is far from advan^ 
t^geons. N 

We remember to have seen the emperor of Ger* 
Qiany travelling with the archduke Charles through 
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Fiaodpn^ in If 9^, ia a carriage and £Mr> triAtoiify 
two orderly dragooas riding on horsebadc betiiod^ 
and tbe sioiplicity of the escort, and confidence It 
in^liedi gave great pleasure to the people*. . 

it wooM be very wise and adviseable for the pre- 
sent king of France to avoids as macl) as passible, 
all-unnecessary resemblance to. the ancient ccmrt« 
His majesty adopts a contrary course, and the con* 
reqnence is, that the people are afraid that he has a 
great attachment to all the ancient prerogatives of 
bis family. 

Outward forms, and outward appearances, always 
have^ and always will have, a great elR^ct on the 
minds of the multitude; and in cases where the ua- 
tnre of the government is changed, it is always well 
to sfaew^ by external s^ns^ that it is changed* It is 
the cheapest and eariest, as well as the most efiectnal 
way of convincing the pec^le that the change is 
real, and not imaginary. 

When Louis first returned, he was surrounded 
by emigrants, whom the naticm hated, and who 

* Tbey travelled so from Brussels to Ghent and Antwerp, and 
back again, though the French army was not more than twenty 
miles distant. The advanced posts were at a village cdkd V^ive 
6u £loi, which is in reality not ai>ofe ten miles itjom CUieot, where 
the emperor and his brother stopt and slept at an inn« 



faatel tli6 «itioii« TJie result was» ^at Aie.vi^a 
"taspeeted^f hatt4a]g tbe inatioii also/aod of 'no]k beiog 
6ificere; «nd when hew^ attacked^ he foaad not 
^ae %o defiend him.' He marched off, attended by 
iiid emigrtiBts, and they did not eveai show a wiah 
t^ assist in the restoration^ cemaiaing idle jat Ghent^ 
while Iftie aSIies fought their bfittles. 

What can men of either pairty, who ba?»foo^ 
bravely, €md reotared their lites, think of stich 
condact? Th^y must look oti it with^ico1ketQ^. 
And to see those emigrants allowed to defy tive 
Jiower of the king wiA impmiity, afiter having de- 
serted fais service, is calonlated to make people, vriip 
Otherwise wonld be zealous in the cause, indlflfereiM; 
to whatliHppens. 

The atties having now retired, ifiis' is ^ newtira*; 
and therefore it is a proper **ime for - a thange df 
condiict. Hitherto, not mucti is to he 'saiS itk iivevtr 
x/f what has%een done. It is thne 4:6 ^begiti ^seriously, 
to make the constitution marcfh with a firm and yi- 
gorous step, so as to give confidence to its Mends, and 
|rat a termination to the efforts ctf its enemies. 

TTie nPVench people should consider how much 
tfcey owe to Louis XVHl. Who, after Aey had out- 
raged afl the nations of Europe, and %eir^ redu^^M ' 

AA 
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to tM»t in thdr owii capital, broke their vfoftdf and 
were no longer to be trusted, prevailed on the allies 
to trust him, on behalf of the nation. Thej may 
rail against legitimacy and the family of Boarbon, 
but had it not been for them, France would not 
now have been as she is, in the fair way to become 
again, and that very soon, a rich, happy, and well 
respected nation. 

We most conclude this long article with *<aying^ 
that the French have adopted a new species of ho- 
nour, a new moral code, by ^i^hich they judge of 
themselves; and that they are not aware that other 
people, in other countries, who abide by the old 
houdnrand old> morality, form a diflbrent opinion 
of their actions from what they do. The reception ^ 
of Buonaparte on his return from Elba was, on the 
part of those who received him, a breach of the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, signed when the allies weiy 
masters of Paris. To get rid of this breach of 
faith, they say.^^^ It was the act of a few.** 

Very well, so let it be, provided the many will 

^admit that they were cowards; but no, that they 

will still lesa admit: for they say that they coold 

have resisted the allies after the battle of Waterloo. 

If so, whyi three mouths before, did they let a haudihl 
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of vdkins disgrace the country by breaking the trea- 
ty of Fonfaioblean ? Hie French see that the allies 
treated (hem diftrently at their second entry. They 
think this was wrong; for they see nothing dift* 
graceful, nothing wrong, in their own conduct, 
which all the world besides sees very distinctly, ' 

They think that what seems right to themselves* 
must be received as right by all the world; but if it 
had not been for Louis XVIII. they would have 
paid dearly for their mistake. 

Public opinion may be well estimated from the 
trial of Labadoyer, who had violated his oath as a 
soldier, and was a traitor of the worst description. 

When on his trial, he had the impudence to say 

•* Take my life, but dotft touch my honour.** Thi$ 
was as if a thief^ convicted, and going to the gallows^ 
shtould say;— ^' Take my life^ but don*t impeach my 
honesty.** What would people think of the impur 
dence of such a thief? Why, those who know what 
honesty is, would wonder at his absurdity; and if they 
did not, they would show that they knew nothing 
of honesty. Now, the French people did not won^ 
der at this speech from Labadoyer, who is neither 
locked upoa to have been a fbol> a.iiiadiliaii> nor ^ 
impudent man. 



' ^I^ irises from a perversioii {jfikat mewimgdt 
^liat Is hononrabk^ and can arise from nbtbing e)se/ 
ft is not liia'l the French have no valae for honour,: 
but that they make it consist in a diibrent thing 
from other nations/ 

While tMs" is the case, there will be ttioire diifi-* 
cnlty in restoring solid peace to Eiirope, than people 
are willing to adm^it. This differenee in opinkw 
with regard to what is^ hononraUe, and what is^ 
nqt^ occasioned the violation of the treaty of Fon-f 
fainbleau; and the same may occasion ^ violation 
of the last treaty. I^ that should hap|3€i>, they 
wonld say that the allies violated it first, by taking 
away the works of art, and by the executions of 
Ney and Labadoyer. When the French. were cen- 
qaerors, they thought they might take what they 
ji^leased; bttt when it came to be their torn to b^ 
conquered, they would not admit that the allies had 
ti right to take back even what was their own. Had 

tlie allies taken away what they never lost had 

they despoiled the libraries and galleries of paint- 
irigs-L.it would only have been retaliation; but 
those acts they never attempted; The French will 
Say,* and do say, we "acted rs conquerors;, but the 
allies did not conquer us, we were betrayed/* 
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o;Tfa|«.ite diR^y: but even if it ivere tmb, tvw.iiM 
Venkb betrayed^ Sardinia^ and iSpalfi?. yei^ an4 
flbllAhdaUo! : 

^ To todclode the wlidlB^ die French thiiik tbeaif 
wives the iiyni^d part j, more sinned i^aiast, than 
sinning; and therefore they are waiting for an op^ 
portnnity of doing themselves jiisticQi radi as the^ 
conceive justice to be. 

The allies have probably not paid snflBcient at- 
tention to public opinion; it is the fault of all re* 
gular governments. But since they find that the 
press is a powerful enginCj they should use it in 
their defence, as they do gunpowder. How strange 
it would be thought, if kings were to give over using 
that formidable material, and occupy themselves 
entirely in preventing their enemies from, using it. 
Yet that would not be more foolish, nor more ab- 
surd, than it is to persecute those who appeal to 
public opinion, and themselves abstain entirely 
from such an advantage. 

The nations attacked by the French at the be^ 
ginning of the revolution, saw that the victories of 
their enemies were owing to new modes of fighting 
and carrying on war; but they persisted in the old 
practice, iiud were regularly defeated. At last, th^y 
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adq|ited the new modes of wiEufare, and tbej soe- 
ceeded. . Perhaps it may be the same with the ap- 
peal to opinion, if they were fairly to do it; for 
with that, and a few modifications, there can be 
no comparison between the advantage of r^nlar 
governments over all those of recent invention that 
have been prpposed. 
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THE establishments in Paris for education are nu^. 
pierous and well conducted, and it is probable that, 
there is no portion of the globe in which the culti- 
vation of the mind is so much attended to. 

In Paris, literary and scientific men form a very 
important bpdy, as indeed they have done ever 
since the time of I^ouis XIV. The situation of such 
men is very different from what it is in London ; 
they are very differently treated Uy the public, and 
they of course act very differently. 

Un homme de httres is a title more respected there 
than that of a rich man is in England ; and a literary 
man is received in society with more pleasure,, and 
often with more respect, than a wealthy banker. 

The case is so much the reverse in London, that 
we may perhaps find a difficulty of being believed^; 
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yet nothif^ is more trae, and at tbe same timei 
amongst a thinking people, nothing more jost 
What does a company benefit from one of its nnm* 
her being rich ? It can only gratify the pride of the 
ignorant; bnt a well-informed man, by his conver- 
sation, imparts pleasure and instruction. 

Leatning is much more cnltivated in France than 
elsewhere. Formerly the sciences and history, and 
the belles lettres were exclusively objects of at- 
tention; but since the revolution, politics are very 
generally studied, and as all are allowed to express 
their opinion, and public affairs are so important, 
it is very natural, that men, who have leisure and 
talents, should employ them in that way. 

Nothing is so easy, as for a literary stranger to 
gain admittance intf good society, and it must be his 
own fault, if he has once got, into it, if he does not 
continue to enjoy it» Literary men are the persons 
who get most easily access into company, without 
being expected to give entertainments in return. 

There are many things in which the French are 
superior to any other people, and particularly in 
what concerns social intercourse. They receive 
persons according their known characters, and do 
not expect them to conform to those regular plans 
of entertainment, as is too often the case in London. 
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A savant is not expected to play at cards, or to join 

in any pacticolar amasetnent. Conversation is th« 

only thing to which all are e|peoted to contribute 

their share in an easy way, 

it is true, that it often happens, ttiat men, li^ho 

have the reputaUon of possessing any particnhir sort 

.» 
of knowlt^dge more than others, are a little liable to 

be drawn out; but it is always done in such a mau* 

ner as to please, and never so as to give oflence. 

It is indeed as often~done by way of compliment, as 

from a desire to obtain information. 

Amongst other things that Lady Morgan has, 

doqe, one is to injure the English with French so- 
ciety. Tbey sajr plainly^ that she was sent over by 
a bookseller to pick up materials for writing a book; 
and that she got into society for that purpose; the 
same as a chiffonier goes into a street to pick up 
rags, or whatever he may find*; and her tabletn 
were like the basket on the back of the poor rag 

*> Even those who are not dUpleaoed at being mentioned in print, 
think it Ttfy improper in her to have got into their company for tb« 
purpose.. That Lad> Morgan should make money of her book, was 
^ry natural and prope^ ; but that she should declare, that she bar- 
giunedto write the book before she set off on her journey, is rather 
carrying openness of confession to an extreme. It sho9^s what her 
ladyship'^ ideas of propriety are in such nattert. 
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pickei^ ^tp which all wa^ thrown^ to be assorted ao^ 
qpld OS soon as pos^ble^ 

At the beginning of the revolation, literary men, 
(who had long been working, some igoorantly, and 
4ome inteniiofially, to brings on that conflict of opi- 
nion, which overturned botb the throne and the 
altar), played a very conspicuous part. They erred 
grievously, and misled others, hut in the end many 
of them suffered severely. . 

. In mentioning the literary men of France, a strange 
inconsistency deserves to be noticed iq them. They 
)iave, with a very few exceptions, become violent 
partisans of liberty and equality, at the same time 
they have attacked the Christian religion with a 
degree of virulence, from which, even if that religion 
fvere false, the purity of its moral doctrines pnght to 
have been a protection. 

. A virulence in some cases^ without either pretext 
mr f xcuse. A rancour, which, from men professing 
to hp lovers of an equality of rights, is *only to be 
accounted for, by i5uj)posing them to have been very 
ignorant with respect to the history of Christianity; 
as well as of what took place in the middle age% 
. lyben darkness and the feudal system, aided by per- 
gonal interest^ were all obliged to give way to the 
doctrines taught by the founder of Christianity. 



^ It is.UttfoMnnate that iht greater nnmbcr of tbe 
defenders of the CbrisUaii faith, have adopted a 
iliode of defence, that ean only lead to their owft 
defeat, and the triiimph of their enemies. 

Those, who either optolj attack, or scored y a«^ 
dernaine the true religion, do it by sophistry, by 
i^isiug doubts and asking qaestions, which their 
Antagonists, with more seal than wisdom, and more 
candoof than good sense, eodeavour to remove, or 
to answer by appealing to reason, as if reason was, 
ere^rcouldbe, the foundation or defence of reVeal- 
6d religion. 

The existence of the deity may be maintained by 
reason and argument; for^ that there is a God aboye, 
f' all nature cries alond in all her works ;^ but the 
belief in a supreine being, is a nalolral, we may say, 
an univei'sal religion ; for all nations, young and old^ 
savage or civilized, believe in a supreme being; 
There are, indeed, to be found amongst men cor-* 
rupted by civilization, some wicked and worthless 
enough, to pretend to be atheists; but there are 
many reasons for thinking, that they are only vain 
skeptics, who have no settled or serious thoughts 
on the subject, and who pretend to 1^ atheists, 
thinking it a nriark of superior understanding iQ 
difier from the general run of mankind. 
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The argnments of infidelity, when eoqik^d 
against the being of a God, with the assistance of 
metaphysical quibbles and sophistry, only tend to 
imsettle the minds of men, and to excite donbts; 
bnt when employed against the Christian religion, 
they have a far more baneful eiiect*. 

It may be of nse here, to gire a most remarkable 
example of the manner in which men are led into 
error by those who pretend to iostract them, to en^ 
%hten them, and to teach them truth, 

M. Volney, one of the most learned and most 
sealons of the philosopheirs of the latter times, who 

* Mr. HatnpdeDi the grandson of the famoos patriot, bad been 
an unbeliever in bis youth ; but, in his riper years, remdrse occa* 
tioned him to comnait suicide. Previous to the fatal airt^ be wrott 
« vokintary confession, in which he says^** That he never was really. 
1^ atheist. That vanity prompted him to pretend to be one; but 
that, under that character, he had done things for which he never 
could forgive himself, and which rendered life a greater burthen than 
he could bear." la every worldly view, Mr. Hampden was in an en- 
viable situation, wealthy, independent in spirit, (for he refused to be 
made a peer)> in the prime of life married to an amiable and hand- 
some woman, and himself one of tW handsomest men of his di^; 
hot remorse, which a fine exterior* conceals, but cannot stifle, ito- 
dered all those advantaged of no utility to the possessor; and he put 
an end to his existence. 
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have endeavoured to root oat Gbristianityj pnblisb- 
ed, at the beginning of the French revolafion, dotae 
travels in Syria^ and a book pn th0 ruins of em* 
pires. 

There, in an allegory or fablei he represents the 
Genius of Truth aloft in the air, addressing all the 
inhabitants of the earth assembled to receive in- 
struction. 

The Genius first asks, whether gold is heavier 
than brass ? when one universal answer comes, ^^ gold 
is heavier than brass/' Is iron harder than wood ? 
was the second question ; '^ yes,** is answered from 
all, ** iron is harder than wood.** 

The Genius having thus procured the answers ex* 
pected,next asks, which is the true religion? Here» 
not one single answer, but a thousand are returned: 
'^ the Christian,*' vociferated a number; but still 
more " the Mahometan.** The Gentoos, the wor- 
shippers of the sun, of lama, and of gods of metal 
and of stone, all put in their claims, and the discord 
was excessive. 

Silence! proclaimed the Genius, and there was 
iilence, when he proceeded thus: — 

*\ You see with what unanimity you answered 
that ^ gold was heavier than brass,* and ^ iron hard- 
er than wood,* because those are truths; but you see 
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how AfferevtlljyovL amiviered, when I Afiked, ^ wbick 
IB the title religion r the coockision is plain, 70a 
<b not know; and, in fact, yon cannot know, for 
there is none ; they are all founded in error, &c. SnoT 
To the most part of persons, and probably to nearly 
4dl who have read that dangerous bo<^, the conclo- 
-sion drawn by the imaginary Genias^ seemed to be 
perfectly corrects/yet, nothing is more absurd and 
false: nothing, in fact, is more flimsy, though, to a 
slight observer, it appears ingenioos and prefoand* / 

It is not necessary to have the oriental learning 

of a Volney to detect the fallacy of his conclusions; 

for, had the Genius of Truth asked, ^^ which is the 

finest country in the world?** he would have had a 

|| great variety of answers ; or, liad he asked, *^ which 

of the revolutionary generals is the ablest warrior?" 

he would liave been equally stunned with diversity 

1/ of sounds; but, he would not in that case have 

drawn a similar conclusion; he could not have said, 

that all countries and all generals are alike; or, that 

they were all good for nothing, as he did about the 

religions, though the conclusion would have been 

just as reasonable. 

Whetlier Volney was himself deceived, or wanted 
to deceive, is a question which he himself only can 
resolve; but it is of little importance, as it irhows 
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leith what facility ettot can be propagated wbea em-* 
ployed against religion* 

It may appear strange, that the Genias of Tmtby 
who was preparing hb hearers for liberty and equa* 
' lity^ should first begin by attacking religion; bat 
the Genius knew what he was about * 

To make men rebels, and prepare them for plun«* 
der and murder, it is first necessary to root out every 
religions principle, and therefore the imaginary Ge- 
nius, though he had his eye chiefly on the Christian 
religion, was determined to do away with all reli* 
gions at once, which explains the reason of his con- 
duct, and mode of argument*". 

It is evident, that the reason of the difference of 

^ It is no small coosolatioil to such as were never led astray by 
Volney, or men like bim, to find, tbat when Bnoiiapnrtey with his 
vigorous «rm and determined mind, wielded the French 8cq>trei 
they were quite tame and submissive* The Geoiusof Truth was glad 
to be silent and onaeen* 

The philosophers, who pretended thnt they would saerifiee every 
thing to truths and that their opinion should guide their conduct, 
were no sooner under a severe and inflexible master, than they sac* ' 
rificed every thing to convenience, or to self-preservation. 

The bold hardy philosophers, who gloried in counteracting the 
mild Louis, strove who should bemost obsequious in bending to the 
will of Buonaparte. Such was the conduct of modern philosophers, \ 
who, in fact, thereby disgraced the character of men. 
BB 
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opinion, with respect to religions, to coniitries, and 
to the abilities of generals, arose from the eapacities 
and modes of thinking of those who formed the 
judgment, and not from the qualities of the ob«* 
jeets of which they were to jndge; and, in the case 
of the objecti respecting which they agreed, it was 
not matter of opinion, bnt of physical certainty* 
If Volney had been as aeate a reasoner as he was 
learned, he mnst have known this ; but still it is po$« 
sible that be deceived himself, as well as others. 

However the matter may have been with respect 
to Volney, that is, whether he deceived others know- 
ingly, or was himself deceived, yet still the conclu- 
sion is the same; for il is by suth false arguments 
and false reasonings, that religion is generally at- 
tacked. 

Men in general, and indeed, with few or almost 
no exceptions, think that they are capable of judg- 
ing of every thing that is brought before them ; and 
it has now become the habit, the practice, or the 
fashion, (call it which you will), to refuse belief to 
what they do not understand; but there cannot be 
a greater or more fatal error; it is, however, the 
prevalent error of the present day. 

As w6 are compelled by the various phenomena 
of nature; by things that we see,^ touch, and hear; 
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to believe what we do not compreheAd ; we oagbt not 
to reAise our belief to any things merely becanse we 
do sot comprehend it'**'« 

.The causes of operations that are going on inces- 
santly; are as rnnch hid from onr knowledge^ as of 
the most rare phenomena of natare; yet> the former 
are considered as, natural and matters of course^ and 
the latter, as something strange or supernatural. 

Is there any thing more.ntiaccountable in the sap 
that arises from the ground, forming cherries with 
a kernel as hard as a stone, or grapes that are nearly 
altogether liquid ; than in stones falling from the 
air^ without our knowing how they are formed^ or 
from whence they came? 

The shell of an egg, one of the hardest substan- 
ces, IS formed in a very short space of time, from 
the same matter, that, if swallowed by an animal 
of a different description, would have constituted 
only an offensive excrement. 

.We ought not then to disbelieve anything, merely 
because we do not know how it comes to be pro* 
duced ; and> therefore^ we ought not to disbelieve 
the divine misnion of Jesus Christ, merely becanse 
vre do not understand or comprehend how it was by* 
divine wisdom bropgUt about. 

Having shown, that one of the great reasons - of 
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infidelity is done away^ we come liezt to show, why 
we ought to believe. 

JesasChrisf s actaal existence has never been cslled 
in question, and of the admirabld doctrines that be 
taught, we have the most convincing proofs, 

A man, bom in an obscure country, amongst a 
rpde, unlettered, and uncultivated people, has given 
to the world a code of morality, superior, infinitely 
superior, not only in its particular parts, but, as a 
whole, to any that the most learned and able, either 
of the Greek or Roman philosophers, or those of lat-» 
^^ter days, have ever promulgated I ! How did this take 
place, if there was not something supematnral ? In- 
deed, it is much easier to conceive it to be supernatu- 
ral, than to account for it by any ordinary means. 

If we follow up the history of Christianity, we 
find that, in all places where it has been established, 
the people are of a superior race; they are Superior 
in their manner of thinking and of acting, and fit 
to be the masters of, and rule over the rest of t^e 
world. 

It is not any argument agaipst the Christian faith, 
that, amongst those who prc^ess it, are to be found 
wen ambitious, sanguinary, and given to vice — 
Christianity has improved, but it has not overturned 
or obliterated the natural propensities of man; and 
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to those who sbj, that Christians rule over others 
unjustly, we answer, that if any other men than 
Christians, had equal power and equal means, they 
would rule much worse. We do not attempt to es« 
tablish the perfection of Christians, but their snpe* . 
riority oyer any other set of men placed in similar 
circumstances; and the truth of that superiority may 
be learned from the history of nations, both before 
Christianity existed, and since one part of the world 
has enjoyed its advantages, while the rest does not. ^I 

We now come to another objection made by 
those who say, that there are no positive proofs 
of the divine mission of Jesus Christ, or of the mi- 
jracles he is said to have performed. 

Without attempting to unveil the mystery with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to cover those 
transactions, w^ hfive to observtp, that as the human 
mind never occupies itself long on what is absolute- 
ly positive and certain, and, ^s the history of that 
divine person was intended to occupy th^ minds of 
men for all future ages, it was necessary to leave 
some degree of uncertainty, so that inquiry should 
never cease, nor be entirely done away* upon that 

^ To give some indisputable examples of tbe (nitl^ of ^is posi- 
tion, it is to be observed, that tbe greatest part of tb^ repvtatioQ, 
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snbject. To keep the mind of man alive to a stib- 
jcct, there mast be a safficient degree of certainty 
to leave no doubt aboat the reality of the things and 
a MiflScient degree of uncertainty, to excite inqniry 
and interest. ^v^>Uv 

It is not very honourable to the admirers of li- 
berty and equality, that they have been enemies to 
the Christian religion^ which is the only one that 
has given in^n tha^ sort of liberty and equality they 
ought to enjoy. Were those boasted learned men 
ignorant of those historical facts that prove, that 
die abolition of slavery, which took place during 
the middle ages, was owing to Christianity? Were 
the witty but profane Voltaire, and his host of ad- 
mirers-^were the learned d'Alembert and his acade- 
mical companions ignorant that it is to the spirit 
of the Christian religion, that men owe any sort of 

and certainly the lengthened interest excited by the letters of Junius, 
have been owing to the mystery in which the author contrived to 
involve himself. The transactions to which those letters relate, 
have long lost their importance, and ceased to occupy the attention 
of mankind; but the letters, and who was their author, are still ob« 
jects of keen curiosit}*. So is the character of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the name of the city that gave birth to Homer, and many other 
objects of attention, which 'only excite an interest, because they are 
envdoped in mystery and oncestainty* 
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equality? It is to the Cbristian religion^ that meu 
owe the abolition of slavery^ that total destruction 
of the rights of man ; and wherever the Christian re- 
ligion has spread its benign influeiicey men have, as 
it were, risen to the rank of men; and slavery and 
degradation by different casts^ have ceased to exist. 
Besides the thousands of proofs in individual in- 
stances^ and besides the general fact of the equality 
of men, as men, and their owing almost every right 
to the Christian religion, there is an express decree of 
the third Lateran council, under pope Alexander III. 
declaring that all Christians ought to be exempted 
from slavery, (Henanlt Hist^ Chron. 1. 196). There 
was also a law made in Sweden, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, known by the name of 
king Birger*s law, by which the sale of slaves was 
forbidden, expressly on account of the injustice of 
such a practice amongst metiy whom Christ made 
free at the expense of his blood. 

Commanded to consider all men as brethren, it 
was not necessary to be endued with great powers 
of reasoning to discern, that slavery was incompati* 
ble with. such a doctrine, though it was long, before 
Religions principles could eradicate the influence of 
private interest, and abolish the practice. But it 
was not merely by the abolition of slavery, that the 
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Christian religion improTed tlie temporal sitoatiou 
of men^ for to it we also owe^ in a great measure^ 
the fall of the feudal system^ which, derived its ex- 
istenoe from that spirit of revenge and blood-shed^ 
which made the poor seek protection from the fen- 
dal lords; in retnm for which^ they became abettors 
HI all their quarrels with each other. 

This was a state of things incompatible with 
men professing the religion of Christ; consequently, 
abont the end of the tenth centory, a regnlation, 
called ^^ the tmce of the Lord," was promulgated, 
commanding men to lay aside their animosities, on 
pain of incurring the wrath of the Almighty* 

This truce, promulgated by the bishop of Aqui- 
tain, was followed by a general peace for several 
years; and it was afterwards agreed upon^ that 
Christians should not attack one another, from the 
Thursday evening of one week, till the Monday of 
the following, on account of the resurrection of our 
Lord. 

To the present day, wherever Christianity has 
not penetrated, the oppressed state of mankind is 
evident, by the servile condition of the greater nnm* 
her; and it is certainly no proof of the knowledge 
of history, possessed by the political reformers of 
. mankind, that they were ignorant of those facts; 
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for had they not been so^ it is scarcely possible that 
men who were 90 enuinsiastically devoted to the 
rights of man, should have been desirons of the de- 
struction of the Christian religion^ as most of the 
reformers of France were. If this conduct is a 
proof of ignorance of history^ which ill agrees with 
the high opinion those democratic leaders had of 
themselves^ it is not a much less proof of the neg* 
ligence^ indifference^ or ignorance, of those who 
wished to defend the Christian rdigion and the 
ancient order of things. By the ancient order of 
things, is not meant any particular form of govern* 
ment, but all governments connected with proper 
subordination and gradation of ranks, in contradis- 
tinction to governments founded on the absurd 
basis of what has been termed the rights of man, 
mnd equality of conditions. 

Those who, bona ^de, wish for the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, should be very cautious how 
they listen to men, whose errors have been so great, 
who, with one hand tried to erect a new fabric for 
the happiness of man, by establishing equality; 
whilst with the other hand they were occupied in 
destroying the very foundation upon which all equa- 
lity stood. 

According to every view that can be taken of the 
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subject, the eQemies of Christianity ought to blu»h 
doubly deep for their ignorance and wickedness; 
' for the Christian Religion would be the greatest . 
blessing that we enjoy in this world, even if it were 
not the path by which we hope to arrive at happi- 
ness in the world that is to come. 

The French philosophers must be supposed to have "' 
been ignorant of the jser,vices the Christian religion 
had rendered the cause of liberty, otherwise they cer- 
tajply nev^r would have held it in such detestation. 

The nuniber of literary establishments in Paiis 
is unexampled ; and as they have always been situ* 
ated nearly in one quarter of the city, that part has 
been distinguished by the quaint title of Le Pays 
Latin, (the Latin country). 

The royal university of France, which was founded 
by Charlemagne, was suppressed in 179^; ^nd since 
then, has been re-established on a larger scale. 

There are in it as many academies, composed oi 
faculties of theology, medicine, law, and of arts and 
sciences^ as there are districts of royal courts,' ia 
France. Scholai-ship is appreciated by faculties^ 
which confer degreed, without which it is: unlawful 
to. profess publicly any of the sciences* 

There are four colleges, for theology, law, physical 
literature and the sciences, viz. *-« 
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1st Thfe college of theology, in which are six 
professors, men of great merit, who teach logic, 
ethics, ecclesiastical history and church discipline, 
Hebrew, the stady of the scriptures, and pulpit elo- 
qneuce. 

2d. The college of law, where are seven profes- 
sors: lectures are given on the Roman law, civil 
law, the practice of the courts, and commercial law. 
A student must attend two years to obtain the de« 
gree of bachelor, three for that of licentiate, and 
four for that of doctor. 

Regular disputations are held by the candidates, 
and there are strict examinations. 

3d. The school of surgery, which has a fine Ji* 
brary, a cabinet of anatomy, and an amphitheatre 
capable of containing twelve hundred persons. 

This is the first medical school in France. Mor- 
bid and healthy tinatomy are illustrated by dissec- 
tions, and lectures are given. 

There is an hospital attached to the school, in 
which persons labouring under uncommon cases are 
received gratuitously, for the purpose of instruction 
and experience. ' 

'J[he lectures on medical chemistry, pharmacy, 
external pathology, internal pathology, medical na- 
tural history, and botany; chemical lectures, ^nd on 
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midwifery, forensic medicine, the materia medica, 
and the use of instraraents. 

All practising apothecaries must submit to an 
•xaminatioD, and obtain a diploma, from this 
bchool, 

4th. The college of letters and sciences has eight 
professors, who teach and give lectures on Greek 
literature, Latin eloquence, Latin poetry, philoso- 
phy, the history of philosophy, ancient and modern 
history, and geography. 

In Paris there are several central schools, which 
possess good libraries, a collection of mathematical 
instruments, philosophical apparatus, and botanical 
gardens. It is a great defect in the plan of these 
schools, that ethics and geography are not taught; 
and that the scholars are confined to the abstract 
sciences, from the age of fourteen to sixteen; and 
from the age of sixteen to eighteen, to history. 

There are no teachers of foreign languages ap- 
pointed. In each^ central school there is only one 
professor for all the ancient languages, and only 
two hours in each day are devoted to them. Thus, 
ancient literature appears not only to have been 
neglected, but despised. The professors merely 
read lectures; they give no themes nor tasks to th« 
scholars, who cannot consequently learn regular* 
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Ify and to the best adv&ntage^ the elements of ih« 
sciences* 

The royal polytechnic school was instituted to 
teach the mathematical^ scientific^ chemical, phr^ 
sical, and calgraphical arts; also to bring up en- 
gineers for the military and marine service, as well 
as for geographers attached to the army. The 
number of its scholars amounts nearly to 300, who 
are boarded, and lodged for 800 francs. Govern- 
ment pays the masters. There is a library, and a. 
philosophical and chemical apparatus. 

There is, near Paris, an excellent veterinary school. 
The causes of diseases with which domestic animals 
are afflicted, were neglected in France, or abandoned 
to inexpefienced blacksmiths, until the year If 64, 
when this institution, which has been highly pro- 
tected by the government, was founded. 

Lectures are given, by eminent men, on the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the horse, and other domes- 
tic animals, the treatment of their diseases, &c. 

Nothing neoessary to the care of that noble 
animal (the horse) is omitted; and the treatment in 
the fidki and stable is equally attended to« 

Natural history, botany, pharmaceutical chemis«» 
Isy, the i)perations of the forge, and every v thing i^ 
treated of both theoretically and practically. 
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Each department of Francse may send three popils^ 
and every regiment of cavalry one, to be boarded 
and instructed at the expense of government; na^ 
merons pupils attend at their own expense* 

A residence of five years is required, before the 
student receives permission to practice as a Teteri- 
nary surgeon. 

There is a valuable library of domestic zoology^ 
and a cabinet of natural history and comparative ana^ 
tomy, which are every day open to the pablic. 

To the nQmber of establishments for the adr 
vancement of learning, may be properly enough 
added^ the number of publications for its exerdse. 
Besides the daily and weekly journals, of which 
the number is considerable, and all of which are 
conducted by men of ability, there are a great many 
periodical works. As some only last for short pe^ 
riods, and others rise in their place, we shall state, 
that besides journals, there are forty<»eight of the 
nature of reviews and magazines, published monthly 
or weekly, on politics and music, the sciences, and 
almost every important subject*. 

The names of the writers are generally marked 
on the covers ; and there is not, to the honour of 
French literature be it said, that eagerness to ran 
• See Appendix^ No. 10. 
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down an author^ yrfiich is seen in sfeiferal of the Eng- 
lish reviews. Whether it is that the French pttblie 
do not give such endonrageinent to ill-natared eriti- 
cism, as is given in England, or that the critiqs them- 
selves take less pleasure in severity, we know not; 
but it is certain, that authors aire there treated le«s 
roughly than in England, by th^se who profess ta 
give an account of their productions-. 

It would be easy to give an account of a number 
of the individuals who are known in the literary 
world in France, particularly as there is a biogra- 
phical dictionary of living persons now being pub- 
lished. The biography of individuals is not, how* 
ever, the account of the state of literature ; therefore 
we shall not enter upon such detaijs, which, besides, 
are not either proper, or to the purpose. 

There are no less than twelve public, libraries, to 
all of which persons decently dressed have easy« ad- 
mittance on certain days, and to several of them all 
the days in the week. No fjty in the world aflbrds 
such a facility for study., .It is at once the most 
adapted to science and to pleasure of any that is 
to be found*. 

The royal library. Rue de Richelieu, is the great- 
est and the first. In the middle of the fourteenth 
• See Appendix, No. 11. 
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cent,arj king John collected about half a Aoaen 
volames of history or science, and three or foar on 
theology. His soo^ Charles V. added abotit nioe 
volumes to this small collection, which was then in 
a tower of the Loovre. It now consists of nearly 
400,000 printed volnjmes, and 80,000 manuscripts, 
some of them very rare and curious* 

Tables are placed in the lower rooms, for persons 
to sit and copy from the works contained in the 
library. Librarians attend, and give any book 
called for, with a readiness and civility that is much 
to be admired. They have catalogues by which 
they find the works called for, but there is no 
printed catalogue; as every book of any merit or 
valne may easily be found, there is nb use for a 
printed catalogue. 

The library is open from ten to two every day, 
except Sundays. There are in one of the apart- 
ments 500 port-folios of genealogies ; and in ano- 
ther, 25,000 curious medals, besides a cabinet of 
a vast variety of engravings, containing, amongst 
others, all the modes of dress in France, from the 
time of Clovis to the present day. 

In a cabinet of. antiquities, amongst which are 
the shields of Hanibal and Scipio, there is a collec- 
tion of 5000 volames of prints. 
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All the other libraries are likewise open to the 
public^ and no ceremony or recommendation is ne- 
cessary for obtaining admission* 

Previous to the revolution there were no circu- 
lating libraries; but now there are numbers of tl^em, 
where books may be had in the same manner as in 
England; of all those establishments^ that of M. 
Gaiignani, rii« Vivienne is by far the l>efit. ,^^ 

The respect in which men of letters are held io 
PariS; and the facilities they have in prosecuting 
their studies^ will alwajrs make that dty the abode 
and resort of numbers who dedicate their time to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

The bookselling business is carried on in Paris 
on a rery great scale; and the nmversal knowledge 
of the French language, together wiib the low prices 
of paper and printing, give that- capital great ad* 
Taiitages o^er all others. The editimis pi]^lisb?d 
of works of merit generally conust of from two to 
five thoussuMl copies; wbereflo^ 4n England^ they 
seldom go to sxvore than' 1000 or 1560, and -fire^ 
qnently not to more than half the nnmber. 
, Amongst the present men of letters who are in 
Paris, there is not the same hatred to the Christian 
religion that distinguished those wlio flomlshed at 
cc 
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the beginning of the revolation; on the contrary, 
there are some, who, to great talents, a^d great zeal 
in the cause of religion. 

M. Keratry, lately chosen a member of the cham- 
ber of deputies, has written a book that far snrpassed 
Doctor Beattie^ or any of those who have written 
on that side of the question. He is more profound 
in his remarks^ and closer in his reasonings, some of 
which are highly ingenious. The circumstance of 
his belonging to the class of philosophers^ a title 
almost the same as that of skeptics, must contribute 
to give it importance with those who themselves are 
neither philosophers nor divines. 

The institute serves as a point of union to men 
who cultivate letters and the sciences, who were 
scattered and dispersed by the revolution. 

During the first years of the revolution, the 
great employment of the French was to establish 
equality; and as all men could not be kings, no- 
bles, or priests, those ranks were abolished. It 
soon occurred to the levellers, that the great mass 
of the people could not be academicians, or leam- 
ed men; and therefore academies were doomed 
to fall. 

The aristocracy of individual learning and genius 
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would have shared the same fate had it been pos- 
sible. 

The academies of sciences and belles lettres^ 
which had so long adorned France, were, after a 
few years, revived, under the name of the In^itute; 
a title which, by-the-by, has no particular signifi- 
cation, which has been very absurdly copied in 
England, in the Royal Institution and others, and 
which Louis XVIII. on mounting the throne^ very 
properly changed for that of Royal Academy. 

The Royal Academy, or Institute, is the prin- 
cipal of the learned societies at Paris; and com- 
prehends not only all the branches into which the 
academies of sciences and of the belles lettres^ 
founded by Loi|is XI V. were formerly subdivided^ 
but also logic, morality, and politics. Its object is 
to improve the arts^ by uninterrupted inquiries^ by 
the examination of literary and scientific labours, 
and by corresponding with foreign and learned 
societies. 

It consists of l63 members residing in Paris, of 
126 non-resident, (in the departments), and of learn- 
ed foreign associates; together with a librarian, four 
sub-librarians, an agent, and a secretary. 

The Institute has four public quarterly. meetings. 
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Each cla^s antiuallj proposes tiro prize questlotis; 
and in these general meetings the answers are noade 
public^ and the piiemioms distributed. 

The united aeetions of painting, sculpture, and ^ 
ai-chitectttre, elect the pupils, who, at the expense of 
the government, are to travel to Rome, in order ta 
study the fine arts. Twenty young men are elected 
by the Institute to travel in France, and in foreign 
countries, for the pui^pose of studying rural eco- 
nomy. 

Six members, also, of the Institute itself, are to 
travel, at the public expense, in order to collect in- 
formation, and to acquire experience in the different 
sciences. 

The apartments of the Institute are at the college 
des Quatre Nations* The library, in three large 
apartments, contains about 16,000 volumes. The 
Institute has also a large room for a collection of 
machines and modela* Since its establishment, 
more than twenty models of machines, intended 
for the escape of persons from the upper stories of 
buildings on fire, have been deposited there. 

The public meetings of the Institute are not held 
in the same room as tlieir particular assemblies, 
but in another, more extensive and beautiful^ which 
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formerly belonged to the academy of scleaces. 
Its two sides are adorned by two beaatiful colo- 
nades, and the ceiling is finely painted and deco** 
jated. 

It is divided into four classes. 1st. class or di-* 
visidn — Natural philosophy, chemistry, and ma* 
thematics, are the objects of its labours. ItKJon- 
sists of 63 members^ and 100 corresponding mem- 
bers. The sittings are at three o'clock on Mondays, 
There is a public sitting in January in each year^ 
at which a prize 6f 3000 francs is given for the 
most useful discovery. 

2d division French language and literature. 

The members are 40, and the sittings on Thursdays, 
at three o'clock. In April a prize of 1500 francs is 
awarded. 

'3d division History and ancient literature; 40 

members, eight associates, and 60 correspondents, 
compose the body. In July, each year, is a public 
meeting, when a prize of 1500 francs is given for 
.the best production. 

4th division —The fine arts. It consists of 20 
members, eight associates, and 36 correspondents. 
The weekly meetings are on Fridays, at 3 o'clock, 
and the annual assembly is in October; prizes ars 
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then distriboted for the best prodnctioQS in paintings 
scnlptore, architecture^ and masip. Each member 
has a salarj of liOO francs ^a-yean When they 
meet, their dress is blacky bordered with green silk 
Vacancies ure filled by election by the members, 
and confirmed hj the king. There are fonr ge^ 
neral meetings of the whole each year, when a 
special report is made of their labours* 

The various institutions in Paris, that distinguish 
it from all other cities^ deserve to be noticed in au 
account of Frakcb as it is. Most of them are pre- 
vious to the revolution, but truth compels us to say, 
that many improvements have taken place since. 
The French may often err in what is right, but they 
are generally very eager to do what is best, when 
they once know how it may be done. 

They consider the instructing the mind as one 
of the things most honourable to the country, and 
they neither grudge expense nor trouble bestowed 
on the public establishments for the encouragement 
of learning. Even the most ignorant are taught to 
respect learning and learned men, and the most 
wicked and profligate would be ashamed of defacing 
a work of merit, or treating its author with unbe* 
coming levity. 



NOT LADY MORaAK's FRANCS. Sgi 

The dispositions of the lower orders are so very 
different in England, that the puhllc cannot here 
€njoy similar institutions. The fine and beantifnl 
would be defaced and degraded^ and the valuable 
carried away. In making this remark, we must 
blush for our country, of which, in other respects, 
we have so many reasons to feel proud. 



END OF VOJL. I. 
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